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PREFACE. 



It would be unnecessary to introduce this volume, 
written on a subject of universal interest and 
acknowledged utility, with any prefatory remarks 
whatever, were it not conceived, that the novel at- 
tempt of endeavouring to conciliate the lovers of 
what is called " light reading," and to gain their 
attention to that which they may consider a vulgar 
and unimportant art, might alarm those graver and 
more prudent persona who, perhaps, justly think the 
subject discussed of that earnest nature, which ac- 
cords ill with any thing fanciful or discursive ; and 
who may thence conclude the petty details and dis- 
play of internal machinery in the Work, idle, if not 
impertinent and out of place. These weighty ob- 
jections can only be met by the assurance, that the 
main business of this IMancial, has, in no respect 
whatever, suffered fronran attempt to separate the 
culinary art irom its fopperies and technicalities, and 
to render that branch ofcconomy, in which the com- 
fort and respectability of domestic life is so much 
involved, more attractive to the young housekeeper. 
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It has accordingly been the object to make this 
bttle volume comprehend every thing to which the 
mistress of any family, in the numerous gradations 
of middle life, needs to refer, either for information 
or to refresh her recollections. The useful receipts 
are therefore as numerous as in any work of the 
kind. Many of them are original, the result of ob- 
servation in various quarters ; and, with few excep- 
tions, they have all stood the test of cKperiment 
among skilful cooks and intelligent mistresses of 
families, and been approved for the judicious com- 
bination of what is elegant with what is healthful, 
economical, and agreeable to the palate. The best 
private sources of culinary knowledge have been 
applied to, and the most esteemed modern works 
on Cookery diligently compared and consulted ; 
and every hint has been adopted which promised 
either to increase the mass of information or the 
practical utility of the volume,— whether econo- 
micat or culinary. 

In exact proportion as the principles of the 
science of gvod living are better understood, the 
practice of Cookery is becoming more simple and 
more rational ; and aa it is the design of this 
Manual to promote the diffusion of rational know- 
ledge, in the receipts ^ven, health and genuine 
economy have, in no instance, been sacrificed either 
to modem fashion or to antique prejudice. The 
besetting sin of professed cooks has been carefully 
avoidedi-^namely, the ordering a bit of this, and 



a dash of that, and a. little of the other high-priced 
ingredient, on the same principle of liberality, which 
makes a milliner overload her customer with ill- 
assorted and superfluous finery, that she may glo- 
rify herself in her own handiwork, displayed at the 
expense of another. 

But as works of this kind are most frequently 
consulted on unforeseen emergencies, and occa^ 
aions when sparing would be parsimony, receipts 
for the preparation of the most fashionable dishes 
will be found in sufficient variety. The tasteful 
economist must judge when to spend and when 
to spare. It may be proper to notice, that in 
wine, essences, eggs, cream, gravy, &c., a good 
deal may yet be saved, even though Cookery is 
now so much more rationally understood than it 
formerly was, and the dishes still be savoury and 
excellent; and, as a genera) principle, the total 
omission of all costly ingredients is recommended 
to the young housekeeper, as more commenda- 
ble than the adoption of the paltry substitutes 
resorted to by spurious economy united with the 
desire of being genteel. And yet, as inventive 
economy, as well as neatness and good taste can- 
not be more advantageously displayed by a lady 
than in varying as well as in ordering the arrange- 
ments of her table, this rule must not restrict the 
exercise of a sound discretion, though, in general, 
female industry and ingenuity will be better direct- 
ed in turning what is already in the house to 
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good account, than in fabricating Siubstitutes for 
costly dishes. 

It may be thought, that some of the more com- 
mon processes of the kitchen are too elaborately 
described in this Work, and that some of the plain 
receipts are too minute in their detail. But every 
Manual of Art is presumed to be written for the 
benefit of the uninstructed ; and to the young 
cook and housekeeper it is impossible too much 
^ to magnify the importance of the culinary science. 
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Aftbr the accomplishment of those passages which 
are recorded at large in that entertaining and highly- 
popular history, entitled, " St Ronan's Wbli," Pere- 
grine Touchwood, Esquire, more commonly styled 
the Cleikum Nabob, who had been deeply concerned 
in these disastrous events, was sorely pricked in mind ; 
attd, after a time, became aiSicted with melancholy 
languor, so that his appetite failed, time hung heavily 
on his hands, and he knew nut whereunto to betake 
himself. This worthy gentleman was, it may be 
remembered, of a stirring active temper; prompt, 
□imble, and prying in spirit, somewliat dogmatic and 
opinionativG withal, and fond of having a finger in 
every pie ; though it was alleged, that he sometimes 
scalded his lips with other people's broth. 

The unhappy catastrophe which befel the ancient 
and honourable house of St Runan's occurred about 
the fall of the year ; and by the end of March, Mr 
Touchwood, having carried refonn as far as was pos- 
sible in and about the hamlet of Auldtown, was in 
some danger, as we have distantly intimated, of fail- 
ing into hypochondria, or what the letu-ned Dr Cackle* 
ben called " fever on tht spirits," vulgarly fidgets,— 
a nuilady to which bachelor gendemen, in easy cir- 
cumstances, when turned of filty, are thought to be 
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peculiarly liable. It so happened^ however, that one 
of those fortunate occurrences, which oftenest befal 
when least looked for, wrought the deliverance of the 
Nabob from the power of ennui or hypochondria, and 
restored him to himself. In brief, he exorcised the 
blue devils which began to torment him, by an at- 
tempt to teach his fair countrywomen the mystery of 
preparing culinary devils of all denominations ; be- 
sides soups, ragouts, sauces, and the whole circle of 
the arts of domestic economy, — an entirely new system, 
in short, of rational practical cookery. 

An idea of this kind had, among many others, been 
for some time floating in the-brain of the Nabob, 
which was rather fertile in projects; but it would 
probably never have gone farther than the tongue, 
save for one of those fortuitous combinations of events 
which sometimes produce the mightiest consequences, 
and which about this time sent to St Ronan's a per- 
sonage of no less weight than the celebrated church- 
man and gourmand, Dr Redgill. The Doctor had 
for some months been what his physician called " an 
incipient invalid." His powers of digestion, though 
still respectable, were rather declining of late; but his 
appetite, " he thanked God," was vigorous as ever, 
his taste more refined, and his knowledge matured 
and extended in every branch of the science. He had 
been trying the Cheltenham waters in the previous 
season, and was now recommended by a Scotch phy- 
-sicifioi, who had been singularly happy in the case of 

his friend. Alderman , to try the St Ronan's 

Spa, the virtues of which were just coming into re- 
pute 
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Like the biilk of mankind, attracted by the glitter 
of appearance, Dr RedgiU, on his arrival, established 
himself at the New Hotel : but here he soon became 
:ontented with the accommodations, attendance, 
andj above all, the cookery; and, learning that a 
wealthy old East Indian — a sort of humouriBt, who 
understood and loved good cheer~had fixed hia head- 
quarters in a quiet, comfortable, well-ordered, old- 
faahioned inn, where excellent small dinners were 
served, the Doctor ordered his low-hong, well-cush- 
ioned vehicle, and on the second morning of his resi- 
dence at St Ronan'a Well, set out to reconnoitre the 
capabilities of this land of promise. 

The Nabob, unshaved, half-dressed, blue and yel- 
low, fallen off in flesh, and given up to melancholiouK 
fancies about bilious attacks and the fall of stocks, the 
vanity of riches, and the moral impossibility of Scotch 
cooks ever boiling rice properly, was, when the Doc- 

: drove in sight, lounging at his pari our- window, 
directing the old grey ostler in currying the older 
grey horse, but with little of his former spirit and 
promptitude. The eyes of the three persons — the 
Doctor, the Nabob, and the Ostler — were now at- 
tracted to a spectacle in which all mankind take more 

■ less interest, — a pair of Mrs Dods' game-cocks, 
which had lustily commenced a spar ring- match. The 
Ostier staid his currycomb and its hissing accom- 
paniment, and clapped hia hands to cheer the com- 
batants ; the Nabob fliuig up the sash ; and the Doc- 
tor drew up to contemplate the exhibition. The fea- 
thered combatants fought it out gallantly,— -each, nO' 
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doabt, animated by the knightly consciousness, that 
" hia lady saw him," till one dropped dead, and the 
other staggered over. — " Well done, Charlie ! — ^brave- 
ly fought, Charlie !" cried the Ostler, lifting up the 
aurvivor. — " Admirable cock-a-leekie," said the Doc- 
tor, touching the deceased with the end of his whip ; 
" all the better for the fight ; it would raise the crea- 
ture's blood. — A fine brood that !" addressing the 
Ostler, and thi-owing eyes of love on a set of duck- 
lings, just escaped the shell, that were innocently dis- 
porting themselves iii a little puddle, near some good- 
ly rows of green pease in a more advanced state of 
vegetation than any the Doctor had seen since he bad 
crossed the Border ; " these ducklings will, however, 
be too old before the pease are ready. Strange stu- 
pidity, not to have them come together I" — At this 
instant the soi^ treble squeak of a pig of tender day?, 
and then the squall of a full choir, — a whole litter of 
pigs,-— Chinese pigs, the Doctor knew by the orien- 
talism of the infant grunt, — struck on his ears ; and, 
like an old battle-horse starting at the sound of the 
trumpet, the Doctor alighted, (the Ostler instinctively 
seizing the reins), and, unheeding the proffered cour- 
tesy of the Nabob, who requested him to walk in, 
pushed forwards, — " Whereabouts, good woman, 
whereabouts is the piggery? — How many days are 
they littered ?" — " Gude woman, ill woman," quotfa 
Mrs Dods, — for it was herself who, with a pailful of 
slops, was sallying towards the delicate objects of the 
Doctor's solicitude, under which oflice she disguised 
the latent purpose of taking a nearer view of the new 
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Arrival at the Spa ; " Gude woman, ill woman, it 
can make little odds tu you, for they are no for your 
market j" — and Meg passed on — 

" In maiden inedilition fancy tree." 

The Doctor, not wholly discomfited in his expecta- 
tions, followed with grave and ponderous, though 
eager sl«ps. The appearance of the Hebe who daily 
iTiiniBlered to their little wants, called forth a full 
I of grunters, swelling in triple thrice-con- 
founding din ; and the matron of the stye, u full- 
grown porker, bursting the verge of the sanctuary, 
n full tilt against the Doctor, and, getting between 
his legs, caused him perforin a somerset, which made 
him free of the house ere IMeg had time to bless her- 
self.^ — " Help ! hilloa, here, good woman !" exclaim- 
ed the Doctor, as the enraged matron of the atye, 
tilled with maternal alarms, began to discover her 
tusks. 

' Ye'll ken the way back to my pig-stye now, it's 
like," quoth Meg, with a grim amilei and, as a mea- 

e of defence, she heaved th6 whole contents of her 

mming pail on the sow, thus allowing a rather co- 
pious libation to the Doctor. — " Help here, Jerry 
Ostler; Lord sake help here! This battle atween the 
Scots and English is waur than Bannockbum. Is't 
you, Mr Touchwood .'' This is a waur job than Saun- 
ders Jaup'e jaw-hole yet ; the fat English minister 
frae the Waal, is smooring a' my wee gricea." 

" Your grices will smother him, you mean, dame," 
Kaid Touchwood. " Here, sir ; ay, there you are 
on end again. This way, — follow me. You shall 
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have your revenue tfebugfa* They bemire you ; you 
ahftU cminah their hones." 

The Doctor^ reeking and panting from the struggle^ 
even more provoked by the fancied insolence of the 
landlady, and the ill-timed mirth of the Nabob, than 
by the assault of die £eio&-sow, growled forth 8<mie- 
thii^ that, w^e such enwrnity possible, sounded 
very like wishing the whole par^ in that place from 
which it was his duty as a churchman to ke«p them. 

^^ Neither my swine nor my guests boded them- 
selves on you," said Meg. " Them that come unsent 
for, sit unserved; but that cannot be said of you; ye 
contrived to get far ben on short notice. If folks will 
scn^ acquaintance"' 

^^ A scraping acquaintance, indeed !" interrupted 
Touchwood ; ** Here Jerry Ostler, — ^your curryc(Hnbs 
here. Soi^, water, towelfrl Uncase> Doctor. Faith, 
as you say, dame, a worse job than Saunders Jaup's 
jaw-hole yet." 

The grumbling Doctor, wise enough to make a vir- 
tue of necessity, raUied his natural good temper ; for all 
gourmands are good-natured, except, perhi^s, about 
meaL-tames; though it may be, as Jjord Shaftesbury says 
of other good-natured men, " because they care for no- 
body but themselves ; and aa nothing ann<yf s them but 
what affects their own interest, they never irritate them- 
selves about what does not concern them, and seem to 
be made of the very milk of human kindness."— -Such 
was the Doctor. Hid rubicund countenance, aoh and 
swelling as a jelly, generally beamed easy good- 
nature ; his ample bosom seemed a reservmr of the 
very gravy o£ human kindness ; his frill mcMst lips 
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curved over like the ledger oi' an overfluwiug sauct^ 
tureen. Having caet his sluugb, and got purified 
from the defilements of the stye, arrayed his out- 
ward man in a scanty suit of brown tendered by the 
Nabob, and fortified the inner with the full of one of 
Aleg's loug-stalked, enamelled, antique glasses of 
Touchwood's Cura^oa, the Doctor wan now so far 
mollified, as to add to a grateful eult^ium on the qua- 
lities of the liqueur an acknowledgment of the atten- 
tion of his entertainer. 

" Never mind it, man," said the easy Nabob ; " I 
ai least am indebted to the delinquent sow ; she 
abridges ceremony and idle intruductiona. You must 
take a bachelor's dinner with me to-day. No refusal 
positively. A glass of Meg's good wine must atone 
for short commons. I vow this brush has done me 
good." 

Nothing was farther from the real intention of Dr 
Redgill than to refuse an invitation, which the kb- 
voury steams now issuing from Meg's kitchen, " that 
might have created a stomach under the ribs of 
death," rendered irresistibly seductive. With a de- 
cent show of hesitation, he yielded ; and, snuffing up 
the incense-breathing vapours which ascended the 
stair, followed the Nabob to a private parlour, where 
ail old rich china basin, filled with the balmy and am- 
brosial fluid, was twice replenished for his solace ; 
first, however, improved by a pin's-point of crystals 
of Cayenne from a silver pocket-case of essence vials, 
which had luckily escaped the taint of the stye. 

" Excellent hare-soup — very excellent indeed I 
pronounce it, Mr Touchwood. AH the blood pre- 
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served—the consistence — ^the concoction complete — 
the seasoning admirable. Sir^ I abhor the injustice 
of withholding from the poor cook the praise that is 
her due. It is bad policy^ Mr Touchwood. This hare- 
soup> I say^ is excellent; and^ to my thinkings 
though a Scottish fashion^ the very best way of dress- 
ing a hare. Sir^ you are in sni^g quarters here. A 
sensible^ discreet person^ your hostess^ though a little 
gruff at the first brush. Sir^ all good cooks are so. 
They know their own value — a privileged class — 
they toil in a fiery element — ^they lie under a heavy 
responsibility. But, perhaps, after all, you travel 
with your own cook — ^many gentlemen do." 

** No such thing," said Touchwood ; *^ never less 
alone than when alone in afiairs of the stomach. I 
may have written out a few items for my old dame 
here, and taken a peep occasionally into the kitchen 
and larder for the first three months; but now matters 
go on as smoothly as oiled butter." 

'^ Sir, you write receipts, then," cried the Doctor, 
looking on his hospitable entertainer with augmented 
respect,— ^^ perhaps for this very soup— and per- 
haps — ^but it would be too great a kindness to request 
oh such short acquaintance — though hare-soup, sir, I 
will candidly say it, is only understood in Scotland. 
Sir, I am above national prejudices ; and, I must say, 
I yield the Scots the superiority in all soups — save 
turtle and mullagatawny. An antiquarian friend o£ 
mine attributes this to their early and long ccHmexion 
with the French, a nation eminent in soups." 

" No doubt of it. Doctor," replied the Nabob; 
y but you ahall have this receipt, and twenty more 
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receipts. To thisancient hostel now — you will scarce 
believe it — have been confined twenty admirable 
receipts in cookery, ever since the fat jolly friars 
flourished down in the Monastery yonder :" 



•' The Slonka c 
On Fridsys, wl 



ZtlelTDse made gude kail 
n they fnatcd." 



" You remember the old stave, Doctor ?" 

The Doctor remembered no such tiling. His at- 
tention was given to more substantial doctrine. " Sir, 
I should not be siirpriaed if they possessed the ori- 
ginal receipt — a local one I am told — for dressing the 
red trout in this hereditary house of entertainment." 
" Never doubt it, man — claret, butter, and spice- 

ries. — Zounds, I have eat of it till It makes my 

mouth water. As the French adage goes, — ' Give 
your trout a bottle of good wine and a lump of butter, 
and tell me how you like him.' Excellent trout in 
this very house — got in the ' Friar's cast,' man — the 
beat reach of the mere. Let them alone for'that. 
Those jolly Monks knew something of the mystery. 
Their warm, sunny old orchards still produce the 
best fhiit in the country. You English gentlemen 
never saw the Gowdenknap pear. Look out here, 
sir. The Abbot's haugh — the richest carse-land and 
fattest beeves in the country. Their very names are 
genial, and smack of milk and honey ! But here 
comes a brother of the reformed order, whom I have 
never yet been able to teach the diiFerence between 
Bechamel and butter-milk, though he understands 
ten langnages. Dr Redgill ; — give me leave to present 
'ou. Doctor, Mr Josiah Cargill, the minister of 
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this parisH. I have been telling my friend that the 
Reformation has thrown the science of cookery three 
centuries back in this comer of the island. Popery 
and made-dishes^ Mr Cargill, — Episcopacy^ roast- 
beef and plum-pudding, — and what is left to Presby- 
tery, but its lang-kail brose and mashlum bannocks ?" 

" So I have heard," replied Mr Cargill ; '^ very 
wholesome food, indeed." 

. [' Wholesome food, sir ! Why, your wits are wool- 
gathering. There is not a barefoot Monk, sir, of the 
most beggarly, abstemious order, but can give you 
some pretty notions of tossing up a fricassee or an 
omelet, or of mixing an olio. Scotland has absolutely 
retrograded in gastronomy; yet she saw a better day, 
the memory of which is savoury in our nostrils yet, 
Dck^or. In old Jacobite families, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of decayed monasteries, in such houses as 
this, for instance, where long succeeding generations 
have followed the trade of victuallers, a few relics 
may still be found. It is for this reason I fix my 
scene of experiment at the Cleikum, and choose my 
notable hostess as high priestess of the mysteries. 
But here comes Mr Winterblossom. — No word of 
Jekyl ? Never mind. — Serve dinner there. I allow 
five minutes for difference of time-pieces, and wait a 
half-minute more for my tardy guest. No man shall 
call me uncivil — and then proceed to the main busi- 
ness of the day, — eh. Doctor ? — were King George ex- 
pected." 

" Sir," said the Doctor, '^ I venerate your opinion 
and practice in this matter. Sir, our great English 
moralist, Dr Johnson, though a fellow of no college 



yet no mean autliority, says, — ' The man tliat cloea 
not mind his stomach is a fool : the belly is every 
man's maater.' — Sir, I have known young gentle- 
men, otherwise of unexceptionable morals, disgrace 
themselves; — sir, I say disgrace themselves, and lose 
the friendship of those who were inclined to serve 
them and promote their views in life, by this infa- 
mous practice of delaying dinner, which the elegant 
classic Addison calls a species of perjury. Sir, he 
brands it as ' the detestable habit of keeping your 
friends waiting dinner.' — ' If such persons did think 
at all,' says he, ' they would reflect on their guilt in 
lengthening the suspension of agreeable life,' — that is, 
lengthening the hanging-on half-hour before dinner." 
The dinner was served punctual to the second ; for 
fileg and the Nabob, though they did not quite agree 
1 harmony, always agreed in time, — a true gourmand 
dinner; — no sumptuous feast of twenty dishes in the 
deadthratB, but a few well-chosen and well-suited, — 
each relieving each, — the boils done to a popple, — the 
roast to a turn, — the stews to the nick of time. First 
le the soup — the hare-soup ; Meg called it " rab- 
bit-soup," as this was close-time. • 
' Sir, if you please," replied the Doctor, bowing 
to the tureen as he answered the inquiry of the Na- 
bob, if he would take soup, — " as our great moralist, 
Dr Johnson, said of your Scotch barley-broth, — ' Sir, 
I have eat of it, and shall be happy to do so again.' " 
— Stewed red trout, for which the house was cele- 
brated, — a fat, short-legged, thick-rumped pullet, 
stewed and served widi rice and mushrooms, — a 
Scotch dish of venison- eoUops, — and, though last^ not 
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least in the Doctor's good love^ one of the yoang pigs^ 
killed since bis adventure in the stje ;-^the8e formed 
the dinner ; and all were neatly di^ed,**-«-«ach didi 
with its appropriate sauces and gamishings^-^-the 
whole in keeping that would have done honour to the 
best city-tavern in London. — " Sir, I say city-tavern," 
said R^dgill ; *' for I humbly conceive that, in all 
save flimsy shew, business is best understood there, 
however finely they may talk the matter in the west." 

Such a dinner deserved a grace. It was, indeed, 
part of the garnish — ^indispensible. The Doctor's was 
short and pithy, delivered in a rolling sonorous voice, 
pitched to fill the dining-hall of a college ; and 
then the seats were occupied without farther cere- 
mony — ^for though it be true that at large dinners 
'^ the post of profit is a private station," there was 
little h^e to alarm. The stewed trout had ceased to 
be luxury to Winterblossom or the Nabob ; and they 
both knew that though Jekyl would stand out with 
the most high-bred politeness, like a very gamester 
or a Hotspur, for his full share of the venison-fat, 
browned outside of veal, belly-slice oi salmon, neck- 
jelly of cod's-head, pope's-eye, crackling, due propor- 
tion of stuffing, and all those epicurean delicacies which 
g^itlemen politely urge on each other when resolved 
to obtain the dainty morsel for themselves, they both 
knew, we have said, that they could do Mr Cargill 
with perfect ease ; and he was the only other guest 
present. 

Dr Redgill, with cranberry-tart and a copious liba- 
tion of cream, was concluding one of the most com- 
fortable dinners he had ever made in his life, thou^ 

7 
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called a chance-dinner — he in general detested chaiice- 
clintiers — when Mr Jekyl, in his fishing-jacket and wet 
shoes, lounged into the room. Certain reasons made 
an absence from the metropolis convenient to the 
young gentleman at this time. He was therefore 
still 8t St Ronan's, and was- become rather intimate 
with the Nabob, who, like Sir Peter Tea/le, never 
grudged him his good advice. The young gentleman 
bore the rebuke which his want of punctuality drew 
upon him, with entire non-chalance, surveyed the 
board with an air of half eupercilious scrutiny, and 
ordered the female waiter to carry his compliments 
to Mrs Dods, and say that Mr Touchwood would be 
particularly obliged by the re-appearance of the ex- 
cellent roast beefhe had hadyesterday, and a few slices 
of cold carrot. The Nabob and the facetious Winter- 
blossom, whoj it may be remembered, was the most 
pleasant companion in the world, albeit he did not 
value at a pin's point any creature on its surface, 
were well accustomed to these fiings in the young 
man, and gave themselves no manner of concern ; but 
Dr Redgill, who was really, as we have said, a good- 
natured man, and had bowels even for an unpunctual 
fisher, took compassion on the gentleman -like young 
officer, and recommended the stewed fowl, " hot yet, 
hardly touched," — the pig the Doctor kept as a spe- 
cial preserve ; it ate better cold than hot. The young 
man was grateful, but invincible. Most elaborate- 
ly did he mix up a relish, compounded of made- 
mustard, fihaloi- vinegar, catsup, and horseradish, for 
his cold regale, and plateful after plateful was swal- 
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lowed, thfe Doctor looking on in silent admiratiott 
not unmiaCed With envy, and resolving at supper to 
try this inviting beef, since, unfortunately, a man 
that lunches cannot comfortably take two dimiers in 
the same day. The drinker certainly haa here the ad- 
vantage over the gourmand. 

And now the clash of plates had ceased, the ringing 
o£ tumblers was no more ; and, as next in degree to 
the eating of a good dinner — ^the digesting is a dif- 
ferent thing — comes the pleasure of talking of it, the 
merits of the several dishes were discussed at large. 
Winterblossom suggested *' a veri^ little more currant- 
jelly to the vefnison sauce ;" and the Doctor hinted, 
that, " had the mustard been mixed one hour earlier, 
the amalgamation would have been more complete — •_ 
hut JreshnesSf after all, was the good extreme; it was 
very well." Both were deep in the stewed trout when 
Jekyl, his solitary meal finished, took the lead with 
his wonted easy, well-bred assurance, and expatiated 
so knowingly on the mysteries of the French kitchen, 
unfolding the intricate combinations of the most com- 
plicated ragouts, " familiar as his garter," talking so 
learnedly of unique flavours, braises, dauhes, bechamel, 
the compositions of sauces, their inventors, and the 
names of modem restaurateurs of celebrity, damn- 
ing this one and applauding the other, that the Doctor 
began to think that on the shoulders of a young life- 
guardsman he had discovered the head of a bishop. 
This was, however, rather a blow thit staggered than 
one which made a lasting impression. '' Sir," said the 
Doctor to Touchwood next day, *^ the talk of these 
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young fellows is mere foppery. They know litde 
and care leas about the mutter — mere foppery and ' 

But on the present day the racy flavour of Meg's 
old claret completed the conquest of Doctor Redgill's 
affections; and he resolved, if possible, to abide in 
this land flowing with milk and honey. Holding his 
nose over his glass, like a beau smelling a nosegay, 
" Sir," said he, " I pronounce this wine; — sir, common 
wines have taste — this has flavour." So, amid the 
smack of green seals and red seals, the cracking of 
nuts and of jokes, the Nabob withdrew to sound Mrs 
Dods on the aflair of Dr RedgiU's establishing himself 
in her house : and this he did in a manner which 
evinced some knowledge of the trim of his hostess. 

" Sick d'ye say, sir? he doesna look like it," said 
Meg. " Fond o" a quiet, clean, weeUordered house. 
Is there no that at the grand new hottle he gacd to ? 
Deeing ! Deil a fears o' him — that I should ban I un- 
less he smore in his creesh ; whilk is not unlikely. 
A swalled, judgment-like Jeshuran wi' eyne like to 
loup with clean fat," cried Meg, who had taken deep 
offence, first, at the Doctor going to the hotel ; se- 
condly, at the freedom with which he, a guest there, 
had entered her territories. 

" But here he shall come, Luckie," returned Touch- 
wood, " this very night too. What, woman ! would 
you turn the servant of the Lord — the stranger, from 
your gates ? — An invalid too, that cannot get an hour 
of rest, nor a morsel he can swallow, poor gentleman, 
in their gilded gingerbread pig-stye down yonder !" 

" Say ye say, say ye aay, Mr Touchwood P" cried 
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Meg, her features relaxing ; '' not a comfortable meU 
tith o' meat^ and him in a dwining way, ye say, Naw- 
bob ? — though troth he does not look like it. But fat 
folk are often feckless. There was Mr Matthew 
Stechy, St. Ronan's auld butler, that kept the first 
hbttle in Glasgow — ^there is the cook, if ye speak of 
cooks ! that is for a man-cook, whilk is but a non-natu- 
ral calling — waxed fatter and fatter to a perfect mere- 
swine. Weel he broke — ^became dyvour, sir«-was 
rouped to the door, took the mill-craft down in the 
haugh, wrought for his daily morsel, and is as swack 
and clean-deliver a man as enters the kirk o* St. 
Ronan's." 

'^ It win do, by Jupiter and Comus !" exclaimed 
Touchwood, who had been absorbed in a very un- 
usual fit of musing. '* The Cleikum Club — ^myself 
president^ — ^must keep order among them — Redgill, 
vice; Winterbldssom, an old coxcomb, but deep in 
the mystery ; Jekyl, a conceited fop, but has his 
uses ; Meg for the executive with this Stechy — a prac- 
tical man — -nothing Hke practical men in business- 
Meg the paragon of economy and cleanliness — It will 
do by the boar and peacock !*' 

'' And what will do, sir ?" replied Meg. " The 
east chaumer, wi' the red Turk-upori-Turk bed. It 
can get a slaik o' paint, and the easy-chair brought 
frae Mr Francie's room. Puir lad, little he sat in't. 
The bunker i' the window that looks down through 
the firs to the Shaws Place, was aye his seat in the 
e'ening. Ill ne'er ha'e^ lodger like him !" 

" That's past and gone, dame," cried Touchwood ; 
*' other matters on hand, woman — ^but remember the 
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rice-water to mix with your whiting, as I directed 
you in white- washing the kitchen." 

" As ready wi" your advice as your help," muttered 
Meg ; " but I juBt took kirn-milk, as I used to do, 
and the same will serve this turn—but better fleech a 
i'ule than fecht wi' him." 

" Well, he enters to-night," aaid Touchwood ; "Jer- 
ry Ostler must settle his bill, and bring over his bag- 
gage with the Doctor's own man." 

The defection of the great Dr Redgill from the new 
hotel, after a trial of twenty-four hours, was the 
most signal triumph &Ieg had yet obtained over this 
establishment. But she disdained to crimp a custom- 
er ; and as Mr Cargill was at this instant passing 
out, happier than ever, after this symposium, to 
escape to his burrow, she called on him to witness the 
compact. 

" He'll get the east cliaumer," said Meg ; " I can- 
not spare anither parlour, — breakfest his lane, and ye 
dine thegither. The Qub,— the Cleikum Club, ye 
ca' it, — and better so than making as much ready for 
ae single gentleman as wad serve sax. I'll niak' ye 
a' comfortable, never fear it. But, — and hear me 
now, — it's no to be said, thought, or surmeesed, that 
by harbouring and resetting a rampant follower o' the 
Lethargy o' the church of England, I'm to change my 
kirk for the lucre o' trade and custom. Ye certify that, 
Nawbob, on saul and conscience, or a. dish is no cookit 
for him in owre that door-stane." 

" Keep yourself easy, Mrs Margaret," said Touch, 
wood; " the Doctor is a true son of the church of 
England, I dare say; but he admires your practice 
too much to shake your faith." 
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" Nay, wha made me a judge and a divine," replied 
Meg, greatly mollified with the act of delivering her 
testimony ;" I'm no dooting but the Doctor has the 
root o' the matter in him, Maister Cargill." 

^' Ay, that he has," cried Touchwood, ^^ truffles 
and morels, onions and carrots, I'll answer for him," 

" That's eneugh," said Meg. 

^^ Go, scour your saucepans, woman. Send for 
Stechy ; have the kitchen like a Dutch paradise to- 
morrow morning ; for then we take the field." 

By the time that Touchwood returned from his ne- 
gotiation in the kitchen, the good wine had done its 
good office in the parlour. Not that there were any 
symptoms of inebriation, either actual or remote ; but 
the prevailing mood was free, joyous, and, in short, 
highly convivial. The Doctor told college-stories of 
college-feasts, and gave Latin toasts ; Winterblossom 
related anecdotes of the bon-vivans of another gene- 
ration, and hummed catches most vilely; and the 
young man smoked his cigar and the whole party at 
once. . 

It was in this happy hour, on which favouring stars 
shed prosperous influences, that the Cleikum Club 
was instituted. To conclude the entertainment, the 
Nabob produced a single bottle of choice Burgundy, 
Mont Ratchet ; and a special bumper was dedicated 
to the new-comer. Coffee was prepared by the 
Nabob's own hands — coffee which he had himself 
brought from Mocha — ^in a coffee-pot of Parisian in- 
vention, patronised by Napoleon. 

Mrs Dods was afterwards courteously summoned to 
make tea; and the plan of the proposed club was sub- 
mitted to her judgment. She startled a good deal at 
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first ; and was several limes in danger of bolting off 
the course. But once fairly engaged, her zeal was 
unbounded; and her long experience rendered her 
the most efficient member of the convocation. 

An extended correspondence was projected with 
known amateur gourmands as well as practical per- 
sons ; and also with those clubs, both provincial and 
metropolitan, of which the eating, rather than the 
erudite preparation, of dinners, had hitherto been the 
leading feature. 

Meanwhile, as every thing requires time, while the 
kitchen stores and utensils were getting into order, 
the Nabob, aided by his friend, delivered what might 
almost be called a course of lectures on the science of 
cookery in all its branches. These, though exceed- 
ingly valuable from the curious facts they contained, 
as well as for their philosophical deductions, Mrs Sods 
had not patience for. 

" Let us to the wark," she cried ; " what business 
ha'e thae lang ink-horn-tailed words wt' teaching 
wives to make Cock-a-leekie, or Friar's chicken?" 

" Ay, there it is," cried Touchwood, " the very 
term stamps truth on my theory." 

" Ay, there's Friar's chicken, and Friar's fish in 
sauce, and Friar's balsam, too, Nawbob," said Meg ; 
" and my granddame, as ye say, was just as good a 
cook as me, and may be a wee thought better at the 
jeelies and paistries ; and for a floating island, or a 
hedge-hog, we never could pretend to ony sic grand- 
ery at the Cleikum ; mair especially in days when 
every farmer chield gangs yanking by on his bluid- 
horse, and keeps a bred cook, with ten pound a-year. 
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and her tea-money. A bonny brec^d there, is o' them ! 
Unless I get the jillets o* my ain up«bringing^ I wad- 
na trust them to scour a pojt-lid^ Mr Touchwood." 

^' Meg shall deliver the lecture on breeding and 
training cooks," said the Nabob." '^ But a beginning 
must be made ; and I have thrown together a few 
loose hints here, which I submit to you, gentlemen. 
You know my object, gentlemen. It was the saying 
of a great prince, that he wished every one of his sub- 
jects '' had a pullet in the pot." Why may not I, 
Peregrine Touchwood, do my best to instruct every 
fair fellow-subject of mine how to dress her pullet 
when she has got it ? No man cares less about what 
he eats than I do, gentlemen. A man who has shared 
horse-flesh with the Tartar, and banqueted on dog's- 
flesh with the China-man, is not likely to be dainty 
of his own gab." 

Here the Nabob took from his pocket the introduc- 
tory lecture, which had been privately retouched by 
Winterblossom, as its garnish shewed. 



^' Gentlemen, — ^Man is a cooking animal ; and in 
whatever situation he is found, it may be assumed as 
an axiom, that his progress in civilization has kept ex- 
act pace with the degree of refinement he has attained 
in the science of gastronomy. From the hairy man of 
the woods, gentlemen, digging his roots with his 
claws, to the refined banquet of the Greek, or the 
sumptuous entertainment of the Roman; from the fe- 
rocious hunter, gnawing the half-broiled bloody col- 
lop; torn from the still reeking carcass, to the modem 
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gourmet, apportioning his ingredients, and blending 
his essences, the chain is complete ! Finl, We have 
the brutalized digger of roots; then the sly entrapper 
of the finny tribes; and next the fierce foal feeder, 
devouring his ensnared prey, fat, blood, and mugele ! 
^' What a style o' language !' whispered Mrs Dods ; 
' but I maun look after the scouring o' the kettles.'] 
The next age of cookery, gentlemen, may be called 
the pastoral, as the last was that of the hunter. Here 
we have simple, mild broths, seasoned, perliaps, with 
herbs of the field; decoctions of pulse; barley-cake, 
and the kid seethed in milk. I pass over the ages of 
Rome and Greece, and confine myself to the Gothic 
and Celtic tribes, among whom gradually emerged 
'what I call the chivalrous or feudal age of cookery, 
— the wild boar roasted whole, the stately crane, the 
lordly swan, the full-plumaged peacock, borne into 
the feudal hall by troops of vassals, to the flourish 
of trumpets, warlike instruments, marrow -bones and 
cleavers. (' Bravo !' cried Jekyl.) Cookery as a domes- 
tic art, contributing to the comfort and luxury of pri- 
vate life, had made considerftble progress in England 
before the Reformation ; which event threw it back 
some centuries. We find the writers of those ages 
making large account of an art, from which common 
sense, in all countries, borrows its most striking illus- 
trations and analogies. [|' Only hear till him !,' whis- 
pered Meg.] The ambitious man seeks to rule the 
roast; — The meddling person likes to have a finger in 
the pie; — Meat and mass hinder no business ; — The 
rash man gets into a stew, and cooks himself a pretty 
mess ; — A half-loaf is better than no bread ; — There 
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goes reason to the roasting of an egg; — Fools make 
feasts^ and wise men eat them ; — ^The churl invites a 
guest^ and sticks him with the spit; — ^The belly is 
every man's master ; — He who will not fight for his 
meat^ what will he fight for ? — ^A hungry man is an 
angry man ; — It's ill talking between a full man and a 
fasting ; and^ finally^ It is the main business of every 
man's life to make the pot boil ; or^ as the Scots more 
emphatically have it, ' to make the pat play brown,' 
which a lean pot never will do." 

'' And that's as true," said Meg. '' A fat pat boil- 
ing, popples and glances on the tap, like as mony 
brown lammer-beads." 

^^ Hush ! — ^The science, as we noticed, gentlemen, 
had made considerable advances in England, when 
the Reformation not only arrested its progress, but 
threatened forever to extinguish the culinary fire. Gas- 
tronomy, violently expelled from monasteries and col- 
leges, found no sanctuary either in the riotous house- 
hold of the joUy cavalier, or in the gloomy abode of 
the lank, pinched- visaged round-head ; the latter, as 
the poet has it, eager to 

' — — — Fall out with mince-meat, and disparage 
His best and dearest friend, plum.porridge ;* 

the former broaching his hogshead of October, and 
roasting a whole ox, in the exercise of a hospitality far 
more liberal than elegant. 

^^ But, gentlemen, the genial spark was still secretly 
cherished in our seats of learning. Oxford watched 
over the culinary flame with zeal proportioned to the 
importance of the trust. From this altar were rekind- 
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led the culinary fires of episcopal palaces, which had 
smouldered for a time. Gastronomy once more rais- 
ed her parsley -wreathed front in Britain ; and daily 
gained an increase of devoted, if not yet enlightened 
worshippers." 

" Ay, that will suffice for a general view of the 
subject," cried Dr Redgill; " let ua now get to the 
practical part of the science, — aj-range the dinners, — 
' the proof of the pudding is tlie eating.'" 

Touchwood had a high disdain for what he called 
"■ the bigotry of the atew-pan" in Dr Redgill, who, 
like a true churchman, had a strong leaning " to 
dishes as they are." Jekyl was to the full as flighty 
and speculative as the Doctor was dogmatic. The 
young man had French theory, — the beau ideal of 
gastrology floating in his brains. His experience in 
the most fashionable clubs, and taverns, and bachelor- 
establishments about the metropolis, had been great ; 
but it was fortunately modified by a course of penin- 
Hular practice ; and, upon the whole, he was found a 
most efficient member of the club in all that regarded 
modem improvements, though rather intolerant of 
Scottish national dishes. 

The culinary lectures of Touchwood, whose elo- 
quence for six long weeks fulmined over the Cleikum 
kitchen, extended to such unreasonable compass, that 
ft brief syllabus of the course is all we can give, with- 
out unduly swelling this Alanual, and losing sight of 
tlie purpose for which it was intended ; namely, a 
Practical System of Rational Cookery and Domeetic 
Economy. 

Lecture 1. Importance of the science. Its history. 
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II. On Cooks. — ^The name derived from Coquin. 
Their self-conceit and prejudices. Their ignorance. 
May be propitiated by a printed Manual when they 
would disdain advice. Sly peep into the Manual in 
the dresser-drawer. Books of receipts most useful to 
those who have already made some practical progress 
in the art. 

III. On the Kitchbn. — Of kitchens in general. 
The Dutch kitchen. The baronial kitchen^ and the 
corridor communicating with the chambers^ whence 
the lady surveyed the operations below. — ^The Vicar 
of Wakefield's kitchen. Kitchen of a comfortable 
village inn. The farmer's kitchen. Dark kitchens of 
great cities. Itnportance of light. The construction 
and regulation of the fires. Ovens. Stoves. Supply 
of water in kitchens. Kitchen utensils. Ought to be 
provided in proper quantity, as well as of suitable 
kinds. Rather numerous than otherwise, to save the 
distraction and waste of time occasioned by a scanty 
supply. A digester, meat-skreen, salting-trough, 
meat-safe. Sec. indispensable in families where com- 
fort and economy are studied. Speedily pay them- 
selves by the saving of fuel, labour, and provisions. 
May be bought on the graduated scale suited to the 
size and circumstances of the family. Price of one 
couch or looking-glass would obtain all those articles 
so subservient to domestic comfort and economy. 

IV. Cleanliness. — Its importance insisted on. 
Considered the first virtue of a plain cook. — Some 
difierence of opinion among gourmands as to its rela- 
tive importance. Female cooks generally considered 
superior to those of the other sex in this quality. 1^/, 

■ 7 
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Cleanliness as applicable to all descriptions of culinary 
utensils- — ^All saucepans, gridirons, spits, skewers, 
&c to be laid away clean, and kept well-tinned and 
free of rust. Pickle-jars, casks, troughs, paste-pins, 
&c. to be laid aside clean. Great attention to be given 
to keep pudding-cloths, tapes, jelly-bags, tammy. 
cloths, sieves, &c. clean, sweet, and dry. Kitchen- 
cloths to be washed every day after dinner. 2d, 
Cleanliness aa applicable to provisions about to be 
dressed. — To be duly washed, trimmed, and wiped. 
Attention to be given to skimming, straining, with- 
holding tile sediment and lees. Neatness in dishing 
without sloping the ledges of the dishes. Anecdotes 
of the slovenliness of cooks. Nobleman who, visiting 
his kitchen, found the butter required for the made- 
dishes stuck over the kitchen fire-place. Mr F 

of C , on a similar occasion, linds his ntan-cook 

employing the contents of a shaving-jug, which he 
had just been using, to liquify a dish of mince-col- 

V. Eablv Training op Cookb. — Receipts not suf- 
ficient to qualify for duty. Tlie cook, like the sur- 
geon, must put to the hand. Ought to be duly im- 
pressed with the importance of the art, and his own 
individual responsibility. Method, arrangement, fore, 
cast. The days before a great dinner. The day of a 
great dinner. What to be done. Soups, jellies, 
creants, and many made-dishes, to be prepared before- 
hand. Rules for seasoning. Training of the pa1at« 
of the cook — indurated by the use of spirituous liquors. 
Gentlemen of forty-five and upwards will generally 
leqpize a double allowance of Cayenne, cschallot. 
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garlic^ salt^ and flavoured vinegar^ compared with 
those under that age^ unless the juniors have been bred 
at Oxford. Bachelors to be allowed a fourth more 
seasonings than married men ; and^ in the same pro- 
portions^ a military gentleman and a civilian. For 
West and East Indians^ peppers and all stimulating 
condiments may be used ad libitum, 

VI. On Family Management and Domestic 
EgonomV in general. — 1^^ Early risings import- 
ance of. Where impossible or inconvenient^ best 
substitute a diligent inspection and regular enforce- 
ment of the orders given the night before, for the em- 
ployment of the morning-hours. 2d, Marketing and 
laying in family-stores and articles that improve by 
keeping — soap, sugar, starch, paper, spiceries, seeds, 
fruits, spring-made candles, &c. All best preserved 
in cool dry places. No expense to be grudged that 
prevents insects and vermin from getting at the stores. 
3d, Choice of provisions. The senses of sight and 
smell the best guides. Fish of all sorts best when 
short and thick, well-made, bright in the scales, stiff 
and springy to the touch, the giUs of a firesh red, the 
belly not flabby, the eyes and fins to be looked at. 
Meat speaks for itself. The fat of beef to be white 
and pure; the' lean, smooth-grained, and of a healthy 
red. FeaL — The kidney to be examined, the state of 
which will shew the feeding and condition of the 
animal. Ram-Mutton discoverable by the rank fla- 
vour and coarse texture of the flesh. Mutton not 
good under three years' old. Best about Si\e, but 
seldom to bfe got in the market of that age. The black- 
faced or short sheep best for the table. Lamb. — The 
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qualities of it may easily be known by the inspection 
of the head, neck, and kidney ; the neck fat ; the 
eyes not sunkj the kidney fresh and fat, the quarters 
short and thick. Pork to be chosen by the colour and 
thickness of the rind. Measly pork easily known by 
the little lumps and kernels mixed with the fat, 
■which look clammy and greasy. All meat known, if 
stale, by the eyes being sunk, the kidney tainted, the 
flesh clammy and livid. Venison. — Thick and firm in 
the fal, — the lean pure. The age of deer, hares, and 
rabbits known by the clejls and claws being close and 
smooth in the young animal. Game and Poultry. — 
The age known by the legs and spur. When smooth 
in the legs and short in the spur, the animal is young. 
Trick of poulterers to cut and shorten the spur. Stale 
when the eye is quite sunk, the vent tainted. Black- 
legged fowls the most juicy. Attention to the breed 
and form. Best, short, plump, broad in the breast, and 
thick in the rump. Game, if stale, known by the 
livid colour of the flesh about the vent. Hams and 
Bacon good when the flesh adheres firmly to the bone, 
the smell fresh, the lean cleur and not streaked with 
yellow. Bratvu. — If old, the rind thick and hard. 
Sail Bailer and Cheese to be probed and tasted. Fresh 
butter easily known by the taste. Eggs not easily 
known when stale. Hold between the eye and a 
candle in a dark room, and, if the yolk appear un. 
broken, the egg is not stale. Rather a doubtful test 
this. Anchovies and Pickled Salmon known by the 
smellandcolour of the flesh. Their pickle-liquor should 
be pure and well -flavoured. The red coloui- given to 
^ 8nchovy>liquor by artificial means, and no test of good- 
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ness. The best joints of the best meat cosC moBt 
money at ftrst/ but are the riiost ecdniomioal. IMHl^ 
of purchasing these. AH prori^ions f^oiild be bought 
with ready money^ or the bills seeded weekly. Shewn 
to be a saving of 20 per cent; 

VII. Preserving of PRoyisfONi^ by Saltikct, 
Dritino^ Pickling^ Preserving, Sec. See Matutal. 

VIII. Premiums to Oooits Foit diligent Dfts* 

CHARGE OF THEIR DUTTBS AND PROFfOlENITr IN mtt 

Art. — For neatness, economy, forecast, preservation 
of provisions, invention or improvement of dieap-fiu 
inily-dishes. Establishmoot for decayed cooksj and 
prospectus of a nationid gastrononiical society.' 

IX. Causes that retard the Pih)grb88 op the 
Art. — ^Ignorance andpre^^oes of cooks. Inattentioti 
of ladies. Impudence and coiiamm' tricki^ <^ quacks 
and would-be-gasthnloitf^n^,' 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CARVING. 



Casviho is justly esteemed one of the minor arts of 
polite life, — a test at first sight of the breeding of 
men, as its dexterous and graceful performance is 
presumed to mark a person trained in good fashion. 
" To dance in hall and carve at board" are classed to- 
gether, by no mean authority, in the list of a young 
gentleman's accomplishments ; and Chesterfield, the 
^eat modern teacher of polished life, has made this 
qualification an object of his pupil's peculiar study. 
Carving, like heraldry, hunting, nawking, and other 
sciences of a like important kind, had a language of 
its own. Treatises were composed to shew how the 
heron was to be dismembered, the duck unbraced, the 
crane displayed, the swan lifted, the goose reared, 
and BO forth. The Grand Cabves was a function- 
ary of some dignity in former times; and till the of- 
fice is revived, or the oriental custom of having the 
principal part of the carving performed by the cook 
IS adapted, it is necessary to acquire a knowledge of 
this art on principles ot economy as well as from re- 
spect to good manners. 

To carve quickly and neatly requires a good deal 
df ^actice, as well as vigilant observation of those who 
perform the ofiice well. There are awkward grown- 
up persona, having, as the French say, Iwo left hands, 
whom no labour will ever make dexterous carvers ; 
yet there is no difiiculty in this humble but useful 
art, which young persons, if early initiated under the 
«ye of their frienas, might nut easily surmount, and 
thus save themselves much awkward embarrassment 
in future life. One objection to allowing juvenile 
practice is, that young people haggle provisions ; but 
c2 
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they might surely be permitted sometimes to try plain 
joints and cold things^ which would soon bring in 
their hands. 

Though no directions can supply the place of prac- 
tice^ it may nevertheless be useful to tell the young 
carver how to use his tools^ and what is expected 
from him. What are esteemed the most choice mor- 
sels of every dish ought to be known ; for " to deal 
small and serve all" must be the carver's maxim. 
Venison fat^— ^e pope^s ey^ in a 1^^ of muttdn^-— 
veal and lamb kidney,^-*the firm gekMinotts parts of a 
cod's head^ — the thm part of sahiion/*-1^ thick of 
turbot^ and other fiat fish^ are reekoned the prime 
bits ; — ^the ribs and neck of a pig^ — ^the breast and 
wings of fowls^-^-the legs of hare and^ rabbit^-^-^he 
breast and thighs of turkey and goose^ cutting off the 
drumsticks^ — ^the wings and breast of ph6asaiit8> past- 
ridges^ and moor-game^ — and the le^ and breast of 
duck^ are also reckoned delicacies. There are besides 
favourite bits highly prized by some gourmands, 
though it is sometimes not easy to discover in what 
their superior excellence consists; as dry shank of 
mutton,— -turbot fins, — <;od'8 tongue, — the bitter back 
of moor-game, — the- back of hare,—* the head of carp> 
&c. A knowledge of these things will be of use to 
the carver as a guide, in that equitable distribution of 
good things which ia the most pleasing part of his dirty. 

It is well known, that a person of any refinement 
will eat much more when his food is served in hand- 
some slices, and not too much at once, than when a 
pound clumsily cut is laid upon his plate. To cut 
warm joints fiurly and smoothly, neither in slices too 
thick, nor in such, as are finically thin, is all that is re- 
quire of the carver of meat, whedier boiled or roast- 
ed. For. tins purpose he must be provided with a 
kni£e having a good. edge; and it will greatly facili- 
tate his opoutions if the cook has previously taken 
care that the bones in all carcass^joints are properly 
divided. It is impossible- for the- most dexterous 
carver to proceed with ease or comfort if this be ne- 
glected. In carviirg game or poultry for a large 
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party, where many look for a. share of the same deli- 
cacy, what is called " making wings" must be avoiiU 
ed, the first helpings cut the long way, and not niade 
too large. 

TuRBOT, — The thick prt is the best. The^fint are 
Jitncied. Make an incision in the thickest part down 
to the bone, and take out slices with a fish-knife, 
helping part of the fins with each slice along whh the 
appropriate sauce. 

Salmon ia easily carved, whether crimped or boiled 
whole. At ele^nt tables, this fish is usually served on 
a napkin ; a slice of the thick cut so as to preserve 
the beauty of the flakes, and a smaller one of the 
thin, with the appropriate sauce ; and a slice of le- 
inon ia to Le helped, if not objected to. 

Cod-Hrab. — This ia also served on a napkin. Cut 
with a fish-knife down to the back-bone, and help 
&oni this opening in handsome slices ; help also some 
of the jelly parts about the head, and a piece of the 
sound ; part of the palate and tongue is to be helped 
only when chosen, as these are rather the fantastic 
than prime bits of the dish. 

Fried Pise. — The thick part is reckoned the best 
They are to be cut quite through, which is commonly 
done by the cook for her own convenience. The 
choice is — " Shoulders or tail ?" 

SiBLOINOF Bbbf. — Thisfavourite joint is all prime. 
The carver may begin at eitlier end, or in the middle. 
This last, however, is neither the most economical nor 
■ightly method. If the meat ia to be presented again 
cold, this deep trench — this " forty mortal gashes on its 
•ide" — looks very ill, whileit drama the joint of its jui- 
ces. Many like the browned outside slice though dry ; 
but, ii' not chosen, it is to be laid aside, and, cutting 
down to the bone, a handsome slice is to be served 
trith part of the soft fat delicately cut, gravy, and 
horseradish. The inside or Snglish side may be 
preferred by some gueeta ; the joint must, in that 
case, be turned over, and slices cut from thence. 

Edqe-Bonb, or H Bone of Beef, the Scotlith Hewk- 
JBaae. — In this and all. pieces of bailed meat, th» out- 
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side, wliicli becomes dry and hard in the salting and 
boiline, is to be laid aside. This done, cut handsome 
smootD slices of the lean, and with each give a very 
little of the marrowy and firm fat, for which this dish 
ia prized. 

Rump of Beep is carved as the above, preserving 
a smooth finely-grained surface. 

A Brisket of Beep is cut down to the bone the 
long way in rather thin slices, as the piece is fatty and 
gristly ; and all fat meat must be cut delicately thin. 

Breast of Veal on Lahs. — Divide the gristly 
part from the ribs, — then divide both the other way. 
The choice is — " Gristles or ribs?" 

Fillet of Veal, — This is usually, and always 
ought to be, stuffed in the flap. Cut it in delicate 
horizontal slices, either browned outside, or inside, as 
is chosen, with a little of the fat, and a thin slice of 
the stulSng, some gravy, &c. 

GiooT. — This joint is familiar where veal is small. 
It is cut either in horizontal slices, or as a leg of mut- 
ton, but beginning nearer the broad end. Shoulder and 
/oin of veal are cut as mutton. The kidney fat of the 
loin is prized. 

Haunch op Venison. — Make an incision quite 
down to the bone, about four or five inches from the 
knuckle, to let the juices flow. From the middle of 
that incision make another, by cutting to the end of 
the haunch, and quite dowTi to the bone. From each: -| 
side of this last incision thin slices are to be token, ^ 
which, if too long, may be divided. Help some of 
the fat and gravy to eacn person. 

HAtJNcH OF Mutton is either cut as the above, at- 
in slices the other way of the grain. "> 

liso OF Mutton. — Enter the knife about the i 
middle of the thigh, and cut down to the bone -i 
through the pope's-eye, in thin slices. The shank ia 
a favourite part with some persons. The tail of ■ 
boiled gigot is thought a delicacy, if the meat be tat. 
Excellent slices may be obtained by cutting long* 
ways on the upper side, at the chump-end. ' 

Haddlb of Mutton. — Cut thin slices lengthwaya, 
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dividing them if too long, .and helping fat and lean 
together. Some persons think that, besides being a 



delicately-grained, and eats better, if a deep incision 
is made along the bone, and slices be taken sideways 
irom thence. 

Shoolsbr op Mdtton. — Cut into the hollow part 
quite down to the bone, to let the gravy, with which 
Ais joint abounds, flow out. Take nice slices from 
this opening, giving with each a thinly cut small 
dice from the fat parts on the outer-edge. If a large 

ny is to be served, veiy good slices may be taken 
I both sides of the top of the blade-bone, (Scottish 
spule-bane ;) and there are juicy and fleshy slices to 
be got on the under-side of the joint by turning it np. 
80 various are tastes, that some persona prefer the 
knuckle, though the coarsest part of the animal. 

PoRK-QuARTBR OF Lamb— Separate the shoulder 
from the ribs and breast, holding the knife nearly 
boriKontally, and taking care not to make too thick a 
Moulder, so s> to leave the ribs bare. The shank, 
covered with paper, may be held by the carver, if 
necessary. When the meat is divided thus, a little 
salt and a squeeze of lemon are put over the parts, 
which may either be put together in their original 
position, or kept asunder, as the size of the meat and 
the demands of the table make expedient. The ribs 
and gristleB are then divided, and the choice is — 
" Ribs, gristles, or shoulder ?" The shoulder is to be 
carved as directed for shoulder of nmtton. 

RoABTEO PiQ. — We could wish that the practice 
of having this dish carved by the cook were univer- 
sal ; for, in this fastidious age, the sanguinary spec- 
tacle of an entire four-footed animal at table is any- 
thing hut acceptable. Like the larger poultry, pig is 
also very troublesome to the carver, who must have 
a sharp knife, widi which the head is to be taken off 
in the first place ; then cut down the back from neck 
to rump ; Mterwards remove the shoulder and leg on 
each side. The ribs are then to be divided into four 
portions^ and the legs and shoulders cut in two. The 
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ribs are, or rather were, esteemed the most delicate 
part of this diah ; now the neck of a well-roasted pig 
la the favourite morsel. The carver must use bis dis- 
cretion in distributing ear and jaw, as far as these 
will go, and help stuffing and sauce more liberally. 

Turkey. — Wnere the party is not very large, and 
the dishes numerous, a good many small delicate 
alices, witli very thin portions of the stufRng, may be 
helped lengthways from the breast. If thisia not suf- 
ficient, proceed as with a goose. 

GoosB. — Cut off the apron, or place in which the 
stuffing is contained, by going round it with thi' 
knife; then in thin slices, cut longways, help round 
the brea.'it, cutting as much as possible from the wing 
part. Take off tne leg, fixing the small end of the 
bone with the fork, and bringing it towards the 
body ; then cut between the body and the leg, and 
jerk the leg back, so that the joint may open; next 
tAke off the wing of the same side, fixing .the small 
end of the pinion close to the body with the fork ; 
cut the joint from the body, and divide it ; the 
thigh ia to be divided from the drumstick. If 
farmer carving is necessary, the neck-bones, back, 
rump, and side-bones, afford some pickings, and may 
be cut off as in a fowl. 

A Boiled or Roasted Fowl. — Remove the fowl 
from the dish to your plate, a practice which conve- 
nience dictates and fashion allows. Cut off the wings, 
dividing the joint with the knife, and separating the 
remaining parts by fixing the fork in the pinion, and 
dexterously drawing the wing towards the leg; then 
take off the leg, by cutting to the bone between the 
thigh and the body of the fowl, and with your fork 
turn the leg smartly backwards, when it will give 
way, unless the fowl is old and very tough. Place 
the several parts in the dish as tbey are cut off, and 
proceed to take off the merry-thought and neck- 
bones: divide the breast from the body, by cutting 
quite through the ribs downwards to tne tail ; then 
lay the body upwards, fix the bone firmly down with 
yo^T Xniffi. about ^e mid^e of (he bsuij. ^(1 jftis^ 
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the rump with your knifcj which will divide those 
piecee. The aide-bones are then to be taken off, and 
tbe buBtnesB is completed. 

Pabtridgeb anu Shall Birdb. — Cut off the 

east, winffs, and legs. Sometimes the bird, if small, 
is divided into half the breast with the wing. The 
wing is thought the beat part, but many prefer the 
breast- The pinion is the epicure's morsel in part- 
ridge. 

FiGBOt^s are generally divided the long way, whicli 

isures a more equitable distribution of parts ; they 
may also be cut across, or transversely on each side, 
from the neck downwards. 

Hare. — There are two ways of carving a hare ; 
turn its back downwards, and divide the apron &oni 
the beUy ; then loosen the parts adhering to the back- 
iMne, by using the knife inside; afWw^i'ds proceed 
in the common way, to cut from the shoulder to the 
rump, on both sides of the back-bone, at a little dis- 
tance fr<nn the ridge of the back. Cut the shoulder 
^ circularly j then the back of the hare may be cut 
ifato three or four parts. The back and legs are 
esteemed the best pieces, but many prefer the fleshy 
^HUrts about the shoulders. With the hare help some 
of the stuffing and gravy. If brains or the ears are 
^osen, cut off the head, and divide it, by cutting the 
upper from the under jaw. Next divide the upper 
part of the head. Considerable practice is requisite 
ito enable any one to carve either poultry or hare dex- 
Tously. 

Hams are cut in three ways. You may begin at 

le hock, which is the most economical method, in 

le middle, or at the broad end. The chief thing to 

Ik attended to after an incision is made, is the deuca- 

■Of of the slices. — See page 46, Part II, 

ToNGUK. — ']'he best part is the thick, and the meat 
IS most delicate when cut across in very thin slices. It 
Is, however, more economical to cut it in thin slices 
the long way. Tongue and ham cannot, when cold, 
be too delicately cut. 
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It has been remarked, that every country 13 cele- 
brated for some culinary preparation, and that all 
national dishes are good. The reason of this is suffi- 
ciently obvious : had they not been acceptable to the 
palate, they never could have either gained or main- 
tained their rank. Accordingly, the Spanish (dio, 
the Italian macaroni, the French ragout, the Turk- 
ish pillau, and the Scotch haggis, differing essen. 
tially as they do, are, nevertheless, all equally good 
after their kind, though here we give precedence to 
the ^^ Great chieftain of the pudding race^^- 

The Scotch Haggis. 

Parboil a sheep^s pluck and a piece of good 
lean beef. Grate the half of the liver, and mince 
the beef, the lights, and the remaining half of the 
liver. Take of good beef-suet half the weight of 
this mixture, and mince it with a dozen of small 
firm onions. Toast some oatmeal before the fire 
for hours, till it is of a light-brown colour, and per- 
fectly dry. Less than two tea-cupfuls of meal will 
do for this meat. Spread the mmce on a board, 
and strew th^ meal lightly over it, with a high sea- 
soning of pepper, salt, and a little Cayenne, well 
mixed. Have a haggis-baff perfectly clean, and see 
that there be no thin part in it, else your whole la- 

7 
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bour will be lost by its bursting. Put in the meat 
with as much good bcef-gravy, or strong broth, as 
wilt make it a thick stew. Be careful not to fltl the 
bag too full, but allow the meat room to swell ^ add 
the juice of a lemon, or a little good vinegar ; press 
out the air, and sew up the bag; prick it with alargf 
ueedle, when it first swells in the jiot, to prevent 
bursting; let it boil, but not violently, for three 
hours. 

Ofe.— This is a genuine Scoteii haggis ; there 
*re, however, sundry modern refinements on the 
above receipt, — such as eggs, milk, pounded bis- 
cuit, Sec. Sic, — but these, by good judges, are not 
deemed improvements. 

A Lamb's Haggib. 

Slit up all the little fat tripes with sciasor.s, and 
clean them. Clean the kernels also ; and parlrail the 
vhoie, and cut them into little bits. Clean and 
sbred the web and kidney. fat, and mix it with the 
tripes. Season with sail, pepper, and grated nut- 
meg. Make a thin batter with two eggs, a half- 
pint of milk, and the necessary quantity of flour. 
Season with chopped chives or young onions. Mix 
the whole together. Sew up the bag, which must 
be very clean, and boil for an hour and a half 

Fat Bkose. 

Boil an os-head, or skink of beef, till an almost 
pure oil floats on the top. Have some oatmeal 
toasted before the fire, as in making haggis; put a 
handful of the meal into a basin with salt, and, 
pouring a ladleful of the fat broth over it, stir it 
quickly up, so as not to run into a doughy mass, 
but to form knols. 
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Kail-Brose is made of broth in which shred 
greens have been boiled. 

Cock-a-Leekie. 

Boil from four to six pounds of good shin-beef, 
well broken, till the liquor is very good. Strain it, 
and put to it a capon, or large old fowl,' and, when 
it boils, half the quantity of leeks intended to be 
used, well cleaned, and cut in inch-lengths, or 
longer. Skim this carefully. In a half-hour add 
the remaining part of the leeks, and a seasoning of 
pepper and salt. The soup must be very thick of 
leeKs, and the first part of them must be boiled 
down into the soup till it becomes a green lubrici- 
ous compound. Sometimes the capon is served in 
the tureen with the cock-a-leekie. 

Obs. — Some people thicken cock-a-leekie with the 
fine part of oatmeals Those who dislike so much 
of the leeks may substitute shred greens for one 
half of them. 

HoTCH-PoTCH. 

Make the stock of sweet fresh mutton. Cut 
down four pounds of ribs of lamb into small steaks, 
and put them to the strained stock. Grate two or 
three large carrots ; slice down as many more. Slice 
down also young turnips, young onions, lettuce, and 
parsley. Have a full quart of these things when 
shred, and another of young green pease. Put in 
the vegetables, withholding half the pease till near 
the end of the process. Boil well, and skim care- 
fully ; add the remaining pease, white pepper, and 
salt ; and, when enough done, serve the steaks in 
the tureen with the hotch-potch. 

Obs, — The excellence of this fiEtvourite dish, de- 
pends mainly on the meat being perfectly fresh. 
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and the vegetables being all young, and full of 
sweet juices. The sweet white turnip is best for 
hotch-potch, or the small, round, smooth -grained 
yellow kind peculiar to Scotland. Mutton makes ex- 
cellent hotch-potch without any lamb-steaks. Pars- 
ley shred, white cabbage, or lettuce, may be added 
to the other vegetables, or not, at pleasure. 

Winter Hotcii-Potch. 

This dish may be made of either fresh beef, or of 
B neck or back-ribs of mutton. Cut four pounds 
of meat into handsome pieces. Boil and skim this 
well, and add carrots and turnips sliced, small leeks 
and parsley cut down, and some Grerman greens 
finely shred, and put in only a little before the soup 
is completed. Season with pepper and salt. The 
quantity of vegetables must be suited to the quan- 
tity of meat, so that the soup may have consist- 
ence, but not be disagreeably thick. Serve the 
meat and soup together. 

To MAKE Skink, an oi.n Scotch Sour. 

Take two legs of beef, put them on with two 
gallons of watei-, let them boil for six hours, taking 
care to skim the soup well all the time, as the gravy 
should be very clear and bright; then strain the 
liquor from the meat, take out the sinewy part 
from the meat, and lay it aside till your soup is 
ready to serve up. Cut the sinews about an inch 
long. Have some vegetables cut, such as carrots, 
turnips, leeks, onions, celery, lettuce, cabbage shred 
small, and green pease, when to be had. Blanch 
the whole in water for ten minutes. Put the whole 
into the soup, and boil tilt quite tender. Serve up 
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the sinews iq the tureen with the soup* Seaiaon the 
whole with salt and pepper before dishing it. 

Oi*.— Herbs may be used in these soups ; and 
white pease (boilers) are by many thought an im- 
provement 

Friar'^s Chicken.* 
Make a clear stock of veal, mutton-shanks, or 

• Friar*s Balsam. — We have been favoured by a literary 
lady with a receipt for making Friar't Balsam, once bo highly es- 
teemed in Scotland. The receipt is of value as an antiquarian cu- 
riosity, independently of the medicinal virtues of the balsam. After 
the Reformation, this preparation was, in zealous Protestant fami- 
lies, called ** Aromatic Tincture,** 

'^ Take 4 oz. of storax, 2 oz. of balsam of Peru, 7 oz. of ben- 
zoin ; and of myrrh, frankincense, soccotrine-aloes, angelica-roott, 
and flowers of St John's- wort, each an ounce. Pound the gums, 
pnbrerise the flowers, and put all the ingredients^ except the bal- 
iMn of Pern, into a wide-mouthed bottle or glazed jar, with two 
£ngli8h pints of highly xectified spirit of wine. Cork the bottle 
or jar very closely, tying it over with bladder and linen, with a 
waxed packthread. Bury the bottle in the hot dunghill of a stable- 
yard for a month, taking it up to shake the contents every other 
day. At the end of four weeks put in the balsam of Peru. Shake 
the bottle ocoasicmally for three dajrs, and strain off the balsam 
through a piece of cambric Keep it in vials well corked and sealed. 
Jjay the vials in a slanting position. Age will improve the balsam. 
The cambric used in filtering may be preserved to be applied to 
cuts and contusions." 

Friar's Balsam was cottsideved ara sovereign remedy for brui- 
wen, sprains, contusions, green wounds of all kinds, bums, and scalds. 
A pledget of lint dipped in it, and put into the nostrils, will stop 
bleeding at the nose. It also, when applied with lint^ cures tooth- 
ache and ear-ache, and never fails to relieve deafness. Spread 
on leather, and used as a plaster on the chest or back, it relieves 
cough, especially consumptive coughs and hooping-cough, and haa 
much virtue in stitches ; taken internally, it has great eflicacy in 
asthma, spasm, cough, and nervous debility. Forty or fifty drops 
of the balsam on a bit of sugar, is the dose which may he taken 
three or four times a-day. An ingenious quack might make his 
fortune by thi» balsam. 
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trimmings of fowls. Strain this into a very nice 
«aucepan, and put a fine white chicken, or young 
fowl, cut down as fur cuirie, into it. Season with salt, 
white pepper, mace, and shred parsley. Thicken, 
when the soup is finished, with the beat yolks of 
two eggs, and take great care that they do not 
curdle. Serve with the chicken in the soup. 

Obs. — The slock may be made of butter, and 
the meat may be nicely browned in the frying- 
pan before it is put to the soup. 

Minced Collops. 

Mince a fleshy piece of beef, free of skins and 
gristles, very tine, and season it with salt and mixed 
spices, — that is, kitchen -pepper. Mix up the col- 
lops with a little water or broth ; and, having 
browned some butter in a saucepan, put them to 
it, and t>eat ihem with an iron or wooden spoon 
to keep them from going into lumps^ till they are 
nearly ready. Put some gravy lo them, or a little 
broth made of the skins and gristles. 

Obs. — Shred onions will be relished by some 
persons ; also a little plain mustard : pickles, or 
vinegar, plain or compound, is also used. Minced 
collops will keep some time, if packed in a can and 
covered like potted meats. Some cooks scrape the 
meat instead of mincing it. 

Hake, Venison, and Veat Collops are made 
as above, using the seasonings appropriate to those 
meats.— 5ee Made-D'tshes. 

Potted-Head, Fotted-Feet, &c. 

Dress a cow's head as directed in pages 16 and 87 
and 88, Fart II, ; and, when bmled till very tender, 
cut the meat into small pieces. Strain the gravy, 
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season very highly with mixed spices and mace, and 
return the whole into a clean saucepan. Boil for 
some time, and pour it out into stoneware shapes 
or basins, and when cold turn it out. This makes 
a pretty and useful side-dish or supper-dish. Gar- 
nish with a wreath of curled parsley, or sliced beet- 
root pickled. Cow-h££ls and Calf^s-head are 
Etted in the same manner. Season Cairs-head with 
non-peel and juice of lemon. 

A Veal Floey, or Florentine Pie. 

This Scotch dish is neither more nor less than a 
good veal pie, with the addition of some stoned rai- 
sins and prunes, minced with beef-suet. 

Scotch White Puddings. 

Mince good beef-suet, but not too finely, and 
mix it with aUout a third of its own weight of nice- 
ly toasted oatmeal. Season very highly with pep- 
per, salt, and finely- shred onions. Have the skins 
thoroughly cleaned, and cut of equal lengths. Fill 
them with the ingredients, and fasten the ends with 
a wooden pin or small feather. Boil the puddings 
for an hour, pricking them, as they swell in the 
pot, to let out the air. They will keep for months 
m bran or oatmeal. When to be used, warm them 
on the gridiron, and serve very hot. 
' Liver Puddings are made as above, using par- 
boiled liver grated, in the proportion of one-fourth ; 
the rest suet and meal, with seasonings. 

Fine Pqddinos in Skins. 

Mince apples and grate biscuit ; take an equal 
weight to these of minced mutton-suet. Sweeten 
this with sugar, and season with cinnamon and 
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grated nutmeg. Moisten the whole with wine, or 
any welUtiavoured liquor, and till the skins, but 
not too full as the bread swells. Boil, and serve 
hot. 

Oba. — These will keep for a week or ten days, 
and re-warm. Another kind is made of rice boiled 
in milk, with suet, currants, sugar, and seasonings. 
The suet in these puddings should not be shred too 
small, nor yet left in lumps. 

Scotch Black Pcddixgs. 

Salt the blood when drawn ; strain it ; mix it with 
a little sweet milk or broth ; stir into it shred suet 
and dried oatmeal, with plenty of pepper, salt, and 
minced onions. Fill the skins, and boil and broil 
as white puddings. Savoury herbs may be added. 

Oatmeal Ddmpling, or a Fiiless Cock. 

This antique Scotcb dish, which is now seldom 
seen at any table, is made of suet and oatmeal, with 
a seasoning of pepper, salt, and onions, as for white 
puddings, the mixture bound together with an 
egg, and moulded somewhat in the form of a fowl. 
It must be boiled in a clolh. 

CuAPFiT Hears. 

The original Scotch dish was simply oatmeal, 
suet or butter, pepper, salt, and onions, made into 
a coarse force-meat, Cor stuffing the heads of had- 
docks and whitings. Modern Ckavfit Heads 
are forced with the ingredients mentioned in page 
123, Part II., or with the fleshy parts of a lob- 
ster, or good crab, minced, a boned anchovy, the 
chopped yolk of an egg, grated bread or pounded 
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biscuit, white pepper, salt, Cayenne, a large piece 
of butter broken down into bits, with beat eggs to 
bind, and a little oyster liquor. 

SheepVHead Broth.* 
Choose a large fat head. When carefully singed 



* This national preparation was wont to be a favourite Sunday- 
dinner dish in many comfortable Scottish families. Where gentle- 
men ^^ killed their own mUtton,'* the head was reserved for the 
Sunday^s broth ; and to good family customers and victuallers, a 
prime Tup's head was a common Saturday's gift from the butchers 
with whom they dealt. By the way, nationally speaking, we 
ought to say fleshers, as our countrymen would, till very lately, 
have been mortally offended at the designation of ^^ butcher." 

Sheep^s-head broth is reckoned medicinal in certain cases ; and 
was frequently prescribed as an article of diet by the celebrated 
Dr Cullen. 

This dish has furnished whole pages to Joe Miller, and his right 
witty contemporaries. ' In one of the most pleasing pieces of bio- 
graphy that ever was written, — " The Life of Lady Grizel Bail- 
lie," — there is an amusing ^^ Sheep^s-head anecdote,'' which at 
once affords a glimpse of the simplicity of the national manners, 
and of the dexterity and good sense of the affectionate and very ju- 
venile heroine. Her father. Sir Patrick Home, proscribed after 
the Restoration, was hidden near his own mansion, — ^his lady and 
their daughter Grizel being alone privy to his place of conceal- 
ment It was the duty of this young girl, not only to carry food 
to her father during the night, but to abstract these supplies from 
the dinner-table, so that neither the servants nor younger children 
might be aware that there was an invisible guest to feed. Her in- 
ordinate appetite and stratagems to procure food, became the source 
of many jokes at table ; and one day, when a sheep's head, — a fa- 
vourite dish with Sir Patrick, — was produced, she had conveyed 
nearly the whole into her lap, when her young brother, afterwards 
Earl of Marchmont, looked up, and exclaimed, — ^^ Alother, mo- 
ther, look at Grizel ; while we have been taking our broth, she 
has eaten up the whole sheep's head !" — The consternation of the 
young Home could not, however, exceed that of a learned gentle- 
man, who at present fills a chair in the Edinburgh university, upon 
a somewhat similar occasion. Before filling his present honourable 
ntnatton, Professor ••••••• ^as for some years a professor 
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by the bJacksmitli, soak it and the sioged trotters for 
a considerabie time in lukewarm water. Take out 
the glassy part of the eyes, and scrape the head and 
trotters till perfectly clean and white ; then split 
the head with a cleaver, and take out the brains, 
&o. ; split also the trotters, and take out the tendons. 
Wash the head and feet once more, and let them 
blanch till wanted for the pot. 

Take a small cupfn! of barley, and twice that 
quantity of white, or old green pease, with a gallon 
or rather more of water, Fut to this the head and 
from two to three pounds of scrag or trimmings of 
mutton perfectly sweet; and somesalt. Takeofl'the 
scum very carefully as it rises ; and the broth will 
be as limpid and wliite as any broth made of beef 
or mutton. When the head has boiled rather more 
than an hour, add sliced carrot and turnip, and 
afterwards some onions and parsley shred, A head 
or two of celery sliced is admired by some modern 
gourmands, though we would rather approve of 

in S College, snd, m might have been sutmised, in [he 

lapse of IhoBe years of eiQe, experisaced a natural and na- 
tional longing for that cavoary food, which, to s. iJcotsDian, is 
like mother's milk. A sheep's head vai, act^ordinglj, procured 
by hii orders, and sent to the blarksinith'i to be singed. The 
hour of dinner arrived ; the chops of the learned professor wa- 
tered with expectation; when, lo 1 to his disappointment and 
borror, the fleahless tkuU was presented, and, doubly worse, aC' 
edn^puiied with a bill, setting forth, — "■ To polishing a iheep's 

heatl for Professor , one shilling and fourpence !" — Thus 

making the unfortnnale philosopher come down with Is. 4d. for 
beJDg dtprived of (he exquisite pleasure which he had anticipated 
in poliihing the sknit himulf. 

The village of Duddiogslon was long cdebrated for " Sheep's 
bead," andcoDseijnenil^ a favourite resort of the frugal citkens of 
Edinburgh. Sheep's-head dubs were not unfrequent throughoul 
the country, and " The Tnp's-head Dinner'' about Michaelmas. 
day n still a high festinl Kith ebe dignitaTiei in oerlain of our 
royal boighi. i. ■. .'M «' ,vl'''l v '■ ^;'; 
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the native flavour of this really excellent soup. 
The more slowly the head is boiled, the better will 
both the meat and soup be. From two to three 
hours boiling, according to the size of the head and 
the age of the animal, and an hour''s simmering by 
the side of the fire, will finish the soup. Many pre- 
fer the head of a ram to that of a wether, but it re- 
quires much longer boiling. In either case the 
trotters require less boiling than the head. Serve 
with the trotters, and sliced carrot round the head. 
Obs, — The sauces ordered for boiled mutton 
and cow-heel (see pages 17, 98, and 99, Part 
II.), are well adapted to this dish, if sauce must 
be had where it is so little required. 



MISCELLANEOUS NATIONAL DISHES. 

Leek-Porridge. 

Make this as cock-a-leekie, and thicken with 
toasted or fried bread. Use fewer leeks. Prunes 
are sometimes put into this composition. 

Plum-Porridge. 

Boil and skim the liquor of a large shin for six 
hours. Strain off the liquor, and put to it a piece of 
veal cut from the fillet. Soften the crumb of a penny- 
loaf in the soup, and beat it smoothly, 'i hicken 
the soup with this, and put to it a half-pound of 
stoned raisins, and a half-pound of stoned prunes, 
a pound of currants well cleaned, and some pepper, 
mace, and grated nutmeg. When the fruit is soft, 
the dish is ready. A little more bread may be 
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used, if greater consistence is wanted, and the veal 
may be omitted. 

A Pill All. 

Stew some rice in broth, or with butter ; and 
season it with white pepper, mace, Cayenne, and 
cloves. Place two small fowls, or a few veal cutlets, 
in the centre of a large dish, and lay some slices of 
boiled bacon beside them. Cover with rice ; smooth 
and glaze the rice with egg ; and set the dish be- 
fore the fire, or in the oven, to brown for a while. 
Garnish with yolk of liard-boiled eggs and fried 
onions, or use force-meat balls. 

Obx. — This is no bad dish, whatever country 
owns it. A more oriental complcKion may be given 
to this dish by frying the rice in butter, stirring 
it with a fork till of a, light-brown, and then stew- 
ing it in broth till soft. 

An Olio. 

Bcul, in a ctosc-covcred pot, a fowl, a couple of 
partridges, a piece of a leg of mutton, a knuckle of 
_ veal, and a few rump-steaks, also a piece of good 
bacon or ham. Brown the meat first; add boiling 
water ; and when it has boiled an hour, add parsley, 
celery, young onions, pease, carrot, turnip, and a 
bit of garlic, if it is liked, with salt and mixed 
spices. Serve the whole together, first picking out 
the bacon. Seasoning herbs may also be used. 

China Chilo, 

Mince a pound and a half of good mutton, and 
four ounces of mutton-suet. Stew this in broth or 
with butter, and add green pease, young onions. 
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and a little shred lettuce. Season with salt, Cay- 
enne, and white pepper. Heap rice round a shal* 
low soup-dish, and serve the stew in the middle. 

Obs. — Veal or fowl may be dressed as above. 
A little currie-powder may be added to the sea- 
soning. 

PiLLAu OF Veal. 

Half roast a breast of veal, and cut it into neat 
pieces. Season these highly, and stew them in rich 
gravy. Lay a casserol* of rice round a dish, and 
put the meat in the centre. Cover with more rice, 
and set the dish in the oven for a short time, hav- 
ing first glazed it with eggs. 

06^.— Currie-powder may with advantage be 
used for a Pillau ; and it may be made of dressed 
veal. 

Feicandelle. 

Take one pound of the lean of a leg of veal, half 
a pound of veai-suet, four rusks soaked in milk, 
four eggs, leaving out two whites, some onions, 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, and lemon-peel ; chop it all 
together very fine, and make three balls of it, which 
you must put into boiling water, and let boil four 
minutes. Make gravy of the skin, bones, &c., 
which must be carefully taken out of the veal. 
Fry your balls a light-brown in butter, and stew 
them half an hour in the gravy. Garnish the dish 
with slices of lemon ; thicken the sauce with butter 

* A Casserol, or rice edging for made dishes, is thus pre- 
pared : — Soak and stew the rice with salt, and a blade of mace. 
If wanted very rich, put butter and the beat yolks of eggs to it 
when ready. Place it neatly on the dish for an edging ; glaze 
with egg, and set it in the oven for a few minutes before heaping the 
cuirfe, teh, pilUm, or whatever the dish is, in the nuddle of it 
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rolled in flour if wanted. It ought lo be very 
thick. 

MnLLAGATAWNY, or CnrricSoup, as made in 
India. 

Have ready pounded and sifted, an ounce of co- 
riander-seeds, tiie third of an ounce of cassia, three 
drachma of black and two of Cayenne pepper, and 
a quarter of an ounce of China turmeric ; mix them 
well. This quantity will do either for two chickens, 
a large fowl, or three pounds of meat. Cut down 
the meat in small pieces, and let it boil slowly for 
a half-hour in tno quarts of water; then put to it 
four onione;, and three cloves of garlic shred, and 
fried in two ounces of butter. Mis down the sea- 
sonings with a little of the clear broth, and strain 
them into the slew-pan, which must simmer till the 
soup is smooth and thick as cream. When it is 
within five minutes of being finished, add the juice 
of a lemon, or citric acid in the proportion. Serve 
the meat and soup in a tureen, with boiled rice, in 
a ho U water dish. 

To Boil, Rice fou this Soup, &c. 

Wash in warm water Patna rice, picking out all 
the hulls and black particles. Pour boiling water 
over it, and close the stew-pan, which must be 
kept in a warm place. In an hour pour off the 
water, and setting the stew.pan on the fire, briskly 
stir up the rice with a fork till it dry without hard- 
ening. 

Bread and Meat. 

We have been favoured with a receipt for this 
savoury preparation, which, at sea, in camp, on 
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Indian hunting excursions, and long marches in 
India, is found to be very convenient. Make a 
dou^h with yeast, as for bread ; when yeast can- 
not be obtained, use eggs or milk. Roll out the 
paste very thick, and wrap meat into it (fat meat is 
best) of any kind, seasoned in any way that is most 
convenient or agreeable. It may be either b(»led or 
baked. This species of camp-cookery is carried to 
some perfection in India. It is applicaole to all kinds 
of game, poultry, and meat. Fowls may be stuffed 
with hard eggs, chopped parsley^ oysters, &c. ; veal, 
with a forcemeat ; goose, pig, and duck, with apples 
or onions, as the sauce is wanted. The things must 
be well skewered or sewed before they are put into 
the dough, which forms a crust about the meat; 
thus combining bread, meat, and sauce, in one 
dish. 

Le BON DiABLE. 

This favourite bonne bouche, for which we have 
obtained the receipt from a lady who has contri- 
buted many valuable articles to this volume, is 
thus prepared at Pondicherry. Score the devil, 
whether of duck, goose, or turkey, deeply in ail 
directions, and, seasoning it highly with mixed spi- 
ces, send it from the table to be broiled. Mean- 
while take from each dish at table a spoonful of 
sauce or gravy, and, stirring this well m a silver 
saucepan over the fire, have it ready boiling-hot to 
pour over the grill, or Le bon DiabUy which is then 
handed round. 
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As iandmarka to the inexperienced housekeeper, we 
subjoin a few bills of fare, observing, at the same 
time, that these must, in every instance, be left to in- 
dividual taste and discretion. Eills of fare may be 
varied in endless ways, — nor can any specific rules 
be given for selecting dishes for the table, which 
must depend wholly on fortune, fashion, the season 
of the year, local situation, and a variety of circum- 
stances. Neatness and propriety alone are of univer- 
sal obligation in the regulation of every table, from 
the humblest to the most splendid, To the credit ol' 
the age it may be remarked, that modern fashion in- 
clines more to a few dishes, well selected and ele. 
gantly disposed, than to that heterogeneous accumula- 
tion of good things with which notable British house- 
wives used to conceal their table-linen. The culinary 
tastes of our polite neighbours are imperceptibly un- 
dermining some points of our ancient national faith. 
At genteel tables, very rich puddings, cakes, and 
meat-pies, havelostground. Creams, jellies, and pre- 
served fruits, take their place. Fish is more simply 
cooked than it formerly was. Putrid game is no 
longer admired; and the native flavour of all viands is 
more sedulously preserved by a better style of cookery. 

The manner of laying out a fashionable table 'is 
nearly the same in all quarters of the united kingdoms ; 
yet uiere are trifling local peculiarities to which the 
prudent housewife in middle life must attend. 

In all ranks, and at every table, one important art 
in housekeeping is to make what remains over froni 
one day's entertainment contribute to the elegance or 
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plenty of the next day's repasts. This is a principle 
understood by persons in the very highest ranks of 
society^ and who maintain the most splendid and ex- 
pensive establishments. Their great town-dinners usu- 
ally follow in rapid succession^ one banquet formings 
if not the basis^ a useful auxiliary to the next enter- 
tainment. But^ as this has been elsewhere recom- 
mended to the attention of the reader^ it is almost un- 
necessary to repeat here^ that vegetables^ ragouts^ 
and soups^ may be re-warmed, and jellies and blanc- 
mange re-moulded^ with no deterioration of their 
qualities. Savoury patties^ potted meats^ fritters^ 
tartlets^ Sec, may be made with almost no cost, 
where cookery is going forward on a large scale. In 
the French kitchen^ a numerous class of culinary.pre- 
paradons, called entries de desserte, or made-dishes of 
left tilings^ are prepared for grand entertainments. 

At dinners of any pretension^ it is understood that 
the first course shall consist of soups and fish^ suc- 
ceeded by boiled poultry, ham, tongue, roasts, stews, 
&c. ; and of vegetables, with a few made-dishes, as 
ragouts, curries, hashes, cutlets, patties, fricandeaus, 
&c., in as great variety as the number of dishes per^ 
mits. For Sie second course, roasted poultry or game 
at the top and bottom, with dressed vegetables, ome- 
lets, jeUies, creams, salads, preserved finiit,— and all 
sorts of sweet things and pastry are employed,— en- 
deavouring to give one article of each sort, as will be 
exemplified in the Bills of Fare subjoined. 



BILLS OF FARE 



FOR 



PLAIN FAMILY DINNERS. 



DINNERS OF FIVE DISHES. 

Pease Soup. 

Potatoes browned Apple Dumpling, ^ j, « . 

below the Roast. or Plain Fritters. ^^^lea i urmp. 

Roast iShoulder of Mutton. 



Haddocks stuffed. 
Potatoes. Newmarket Pudding. Rice or Pickles. 

Haricot, Currie Hash or Grill, 
Of the Mutton of the firmer day, — See Page 230. 



Knuckle of Veal Ragout, or with Rice. 

Parsnips. A Charlotte. Potatoes. 

Roast of Pork.-— iS^^^ Sance, 

E 2 
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Potatoes. 



Boiled Cod, with Oyster Sauce. 

Barley Broth. Carrots or Turnips. 

Scrag of Mutton, 
with Caper Sauce or Parsley and Butter. 



Cod Currie, or a Fith Pie^ of the Fkh of former day. 
Scalloped Oysters. Rice Pudding. Mashed Potatoes. 

Roast Ribs of Beef. 



Marrow Bones. 



Bouilli, with Sauce* 
Seepage 207< 

Beef Cecils, o/'f/ft- 
Soup. Roast Ribs of the 

former day. 

Lamb Chops, with Potatoes. 

Vegetables and PotatOet on Side Table. 



Giblet Soup. 
{Remove — Fish in Browii Sauce*) 
Stewed Celery. Fruit Pic. 

FUlet of Veal stufied. 



Spinage. 



Boiled Fowl. 

Currie of Dressed 

Veal in Rice New England Pancakes. 
Casserole. 

Pickled Pork or Salted Beef. 



Pease Pudding. 
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Crimped Cod. 

Ox Palatei. Pease Soup. Carrots and Turnips. 

Small Round of Beef with Greens. 



Cauliflower. 



Skate: 
Caper Sauce. 
Hotch-potch. 
horn of Veal. 



Potatoeti. 



Mashed Potatoes. 



DINNERS OF SEVEN DISHES. 

Crimped Salmon, 
with Lobster Sauce. 

Winter Hotdi-potch. 
(Remove. — Apple Pie,) 



Mince Pies. 



Oxford Dumplings. 



Bubble and Squeak 
of Veal. 



Roast of Beef. 



Chickens. 



Irish Stew, or Haricot of Mutton. 
(Remove.'-^Lamh*s Head.) 

Mashed Potatoes. 
Fritters. 



Apple Sauce. 



Tongue in Spinage, 
or Piece of Ham. 



Stubble Gh>ose. 
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Jole of Sahnon. 
Savoury Patties. ^ Lobster Si^ad. 

Hare Soup. 

(Remove, — A Charlotte,) 

Macaroni. Veal Sweetbreads. 

Saddle of Mutton roasted. 



Scotch Fish and Sauce. 

(See page 116.) 

Scalloped Potatoes. Apple Puffs. 

Alarrow Pudding. 

Tartlets. Mashed Turnip. 

Oigot of Mutton boiled, with caper Sauce. 

(Remove^^Roast Ducks.) 



DINNERS OF TWO COURSES, FOUR AND FIVE. 
FIRST COURSE. 

Crimped God^ 

with Oyster Sauce. 
Stewed Celery. Mashed Turnips. 

Boiled Leg of Mutton, with Caper Sauce. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Veal Cutlets. 
Young Pease. Ratafia Cream. Dressed Lobster. 

Ducklings. 
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Stewed Cucumber. 



FIRBT COUABE. 

Haie Soup* 
Fillet of Veal stuffed. 



French Beaiu. 



SECOND COUBSE. 

Sweetbreads firicasseed. 

Blancmange. Calf's Feet Jelly. 

Roasted Pheasant, or Game of any kind. 



FIAST COURSE. 

Skate, with Lobster Sauce or Melted Butter. 
Stewed Giblets. Rice and Meat Soup. Savoury Patties. 

Breast of Mutton grilled. 



Asparagus, 
with Butter. 



SZCOMD COURSB. 

Small Ham glaied. 

Almond Pudding. 

Small Turkey roasted. 



Stewed Celery. 



DINKERS OF SEVEN DISHES— TWO COURSES. 
FIRST COURSE. 

Oyster Soup. 

(JRcmove — Fuh. 
Fricandeau, with Spin- 
age, or Sorrel or To- 

mau Sauce. 

Chicken Pie. 

Ducks in Ragout Portuguese Mutton Cutlets. 

Stewed Rump of Beef. 



Hare Collop». 
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SECOND COURSE. 

Moor Game. 



Cranberry Tart. 

Cauliflower 
in White Sauce. 



Omelet. 



Lemon Cream. 

Apricot Marmalade Tart. 
Fore Quarter of Lamb roasted. 



Veal Cutlets. 
Cod Sounds. 



FIRST COURSE. 

Fish. 

Chicken and Ham Patties. 



Giblet Soup. 



Roast Goose. 



Curried Rabbit in 
Casserole of Rice. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Veal Sweetbreads. 



Snowballs. 


Trifle. 


Asps 


iragus, with Butter. 


Omelet. 


Roasted Birds. 

FIRST COURSE. 

Mullaga tawny. 
{Remove — Fish.) 




Cheesecakes. 


3Iacaroni Pudding. 






Savoury Patties. 




Plateau. 




• 


Potato-Balls. 






Currie of Chickens 
in Rice Casserole. 



Roast Pig. 
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l^obster Salad. 



Cranberry Tart. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Roasted Pigeons. 
Plateau. 



Ducklings. 



Lemon Pudding. 



Omelet. 



3f ashed Potatoes. 

Boiled Turkey. 
Pickles. 



DINNER OF NINE DISHES. 



FIRST COURSE. 



Ox TaU Soup. 



Curried Chickens. 



Haunch of Mutton roasted. 



Boiled Rice 

Ham glazed. 
Brocoli. 



Calf's Feet Jelly. 
French Beans. 
Coffee C'ream. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Black Cock. 
Trifle. 

Hashed Hare, 
or Venison. 



Lemoij Cream. 

Lobster Salad 
in White Sauce. 

Blancmange. 
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niKNERS OF ELEVEN DISHES. 
FIRST COURSE. 

White Soup.« 
stewed Pigeons. (Renuyve^FUh.) 

Oyster Patties. 
Tongue and Spinage. Plateau. 

Lobster Patties. 



Lamb and 
Cucumbers. 



Boiled Chickens. 



Mutton Rumps and Kidneys, 
or Palates. 



Sweetbreads grilled. 



Mollagatawny. 
(Remove — Loin of Veal.) 



SECOND COURSE. 





Partridges roasted. 




Wine JcUy. 


Pastry. 


Dressed Lobster. 


Stewed Mushrooms. 


Plateau. 
Pastry. 


French Salad. 


Prawns in Jelly. 


Macaroni. 


Calf's Feet Jelly. 



« This soup is alao called Soup Lorraine, and Soup k la Reinek It is not easy 
to determine whether the lionour of the name belongs to the Queen or the Car- 
dinal 

7 
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FIBST COURSE. 

Crimped Salmon. 
Melted Butter. 

Breast of Lamb, Chicken and Ham Patties, 
with Green Pease. 



Lobster Soup. 
Turkey Giblets. 



Plateau. 
Oyster Patties. 



Ox Palates. 

Brown Gravy Soup. 
Macaroni. 



Lobster Sauce. 

Stewed Brisket of Beef, 

with Vegetables. 

(Rcmovc^-Roatt Loin of Veal,) 



SECOHO COURSE. 

Capon, garnished with Cresses. 
Apricot Charlotte. Small Pastry. Wine Jdly. 

Sea Cale. Plateau. Asparagus, with Butter. 

Coffee Cream. Small Pastr^. Lemon Pudding. 

Woodboek. 



minifiRs OF kine dishes axd eleven. 

FIRST COUftSE. 

Mock Turtle. 

(Reniove-^VHmped Saimon.) 

Rabbit and Onions^ Lobster Sauce. Scalloped Oysters. 

Ham braised. Plateau. Turkey in White Sauce. 

Potted Eels. Currant Jelly. Wine Sauce. Stewed Pigeons. 

Haunch of Venison, - 
or Hftunch of Mutton dresse^ lis Venison. 
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SECOXD COURSE. 

Pheasant. 

Calf's Feet JcUy. Preserved Cucumbers. ^^]^^^^f "^^ 

Ardchokes. Plateau. Salad. 

Almond Cheesecakes. Preserved Oranges. Italian Cream. 

WUd Ducks. 
{Remove'^Ramakin,) 

Bill of Fare fir St Andrew's Day or Sums' Club. 

TIRST COURSE. 

Friar*s Chicken. 
(^Removed-Braised Turkey,) 

^~TfI)Sr^ Potted Game. need CoUops. 

wtth^ S^uce. ^^"^ ^ Chicken Pie. Crimped Skate. 

Caithness Goose, or Solan Goose. 

Sheep's Head Broth. 

(1. Remove^^TupU Head and Trotters.) 

(2. Remove^^Haunch of Venison or Mutton, 
with Wine Sauce and Currant Jelly.) 

SECOND COURSE. 

Roast Fowls, with drappit Egg. 
Buttered Partans, Small Pastry. Stewed Onions. 

iimklBB* Small Pastry. Plum Damas Pie. 

A B|a4c (Sock, or Oniree Ptarmigans. 
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Long TiMe once covered,* 

Cod's Head and Sioulden, 
Melted Butter. Oyster Sauce. 

l\2SiM0^CTexcxi^ {Remave^'RoaH Turkey ^Satuages,) Charlotte. 

Cumed Chickens Macaroni Pudding. Grouse Pie. 

m Rice Casserole. " 

Mashed Potatoes. Lobster Salad. Mashed Turnips. 

Mullagatawny. m ^ n aai^^ Onion Soup. 

{RemoveLHam.) Pl««n-P«dding. (^j,^,.^^^ p^^^^ 

Stewed Pigeons. French Salad. Ox Palates. 

Green Pease. Savoury Patties. Cauliflower. 

Cranberry Tart. Salmon. Calf *s Feet Jelly. 

( 1 . RetnovB'^Round of Beef vith Greens,) 

(2. Himove — Roast of VetU.) 



• Though a dinnor divided into oounw if to be reoommended, both for ele- 
gance and comfort, there ar* public oocariom when convenience and eccMiomy 
make it n eccaaar y to display almoit all the dishes at once. To arrange them so 
as best to distribute tl^ sevenl things served up, is all that a dinner of this sub- 
stantial kind admits of. The soups may be placed either at the top and bottom, 
at at the sides of the table; though, when there are large dishes of fish, the 
former arrangement seems the m<»e ellgiblet At a very long table four soups 
may be placed at the top, bottom, and sides, and the four comers be each ftir- 
mshed with a dish of fish ; in which case the stews, boils, and roasts, are to be 
placed in dumge for the soups. Such an arrangement will better ensure to each 
guest a ready supply. 
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DINNER OF SEVEN DISHES. 
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Biti. (tffAMtJkr St Andrta't Dag, or Bant^ CM imim: 
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The ingenuity of the genteel economist is as often 
taxed to contrive supper-things of scanty materials, 
as in arranging dinners, which admit of less tempor- 
izing. Economy, good taste, and neatness, can, how- 
ever, do much with slender means, where the chief 
organ to be propitiated is the eye ; for the lateness of 
the dinner-hours has now, almost universallyj changed 
suppers from a solid meal into a slight shew; reiVesh- 

It is said that ladies are the best critics in sup- 
pers, while gentlemen are better qualified ti) decide 
on the more substantial business of the dinner-table. 
However this may be, ladies are unquestionably more 
conversant with the things on which the elegance of 
a supper depends, — namely, the beautiful shapes and 
arrangement of china, glass, linen, fruits, foliage, co- 
lours, lights, and all the natural and artificial embel- 
lishments of the table. These articles, so beautiful in 
themselves, cannot fail, if gracefully disposed, to gra- 
tify the eye, however slender the repast with which 
they are intermixed. 

When a formal supper is set out, the principal 
dishes are understood to be roasted game or poultry, 
cold meats sliced, ham, tongue, collared ana potted 
things, grated beef, Dutch herring, liipper, highly- 
seasoned pies of game, &c. &c., with soups, — an ad- 
dition to modern suppers which, after the heat and 
fatigue of a ball-room, or large party, is found pecu- 
liarly grateful and restorative. Minced white meats, 
lobsters, oysters, and craw-fish, dressed in variouN 
forras ; sago, rice, the more delicate vegetables. 
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poached eggs^ scalloped potatoes^ or potatoes in balls^ 
or as little cakes^ are all suitable articles of the solid 
kind. To these we may add cakes^ tarts^ possets^ 
creams^ jellies^ custards in glasses or shapes^ pre- 
served or dried fruits^ pancakes^ fritters^ puffs^ tiuruets^ 
grated cheese^ butter in little forms^ sandwiches^ and the 
catalogue of die more stimulating dishes^ as anchovy 
toasts^ devils^ Welsh^ English^ and Scotch rabbits^ 
roasted onions^ salmagundi^ smoked-sausages sliced^ 
and those other preparations which are best adapted 
to what is called a rere supper. 

A supper-table should neither be too much crowded^ 
nor too much scattered and broken with minute dishes. 
Any larder moderately stored will furnish a few sub- 
stantial articles for supper on an emergency. A few 
sweet 'things readily prepared, some small patties^ 
shell-fish, and fruits, will do the rest, if the effect of 
contrasted colours, flavours> and forms, be under- 
stood, and that light and graceful disposition of 
trifles, which is the chief art in setting off such en- 
tertainments. 



COOK AND HOUSEWIFE'S 

MANUAL. 



PART II. 




^art 0tconU. 



Chap. I. — Boiung. 

O ! for «ome forty pounds of lovely beaf 
In g Meditemmeui sen of breirii 

Spaniik Curate 

Boiling, though not the first invented, is cer- 
tainly the easiest of all culinary processes ; and for 
this very reason it is often the worst performed. 
After what has been said in the Intxoduetion, we 
'U'ould disdaiD to waste words on the careless house- 
wife or greasy Joan, who requires again to be told, 
that order, arrangement, thorough-going cleanH- 
ness, and neatness alt but finical, is indispensable in 
this, as in every other branch of Cookery. Taking 
it for granted then, that the hearth is neatly swept, 
that the fire hums clear, that the pots and stew 
pans, of cast-iron, are of proper size, clean, well tin- 
ned, and fitted with close beat-iron tinned lids, we 
proceed to a few general rules for hoilimff. All meat, 
whether fresh or salted, smoked or dried, is best 
when put in with cold water. For fowls or white 
meats the water may be a very little heated, and 
also for salted meat when there is danger of it, 
freshening over much in coming to boil. Gra- 
dual heating softens, plumps, and whitens the meat, 
and, above all, facilitates the separatJon of the scum, 
on the removal of which the goodness, as well as 
beauty of boiled meat so much depends. Carefully 
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watch when the first thick scum rises ; — take the 
pot from the fire, if necessary, to remove the scum 
completely ; throw in a little cold water, which will 
check the boiling and throw ofF what scum re- 
mains ; — this is the way in which SoupSy Gravies^ 
atid Sauces are best cleaned and refilled. When 
the pot must be eied^ let it be with boiling water 
from a kettle. Milk and floured cloths as wrap- 
pers are often employed in boiling white meats and 
poultry to make them look whiter. The practice is 
l)ad ; the milk often curdles, and the flour clots, 
and both fill" up the pores and hang about the meat, 
which looks as if it had been poulticed. Soaking 
in cold or lukewarm water, according to circumstan- 
ces, careful skimming, and slow boiling, especially 
at first, are better than any other method. No cer- 
tain rule can be given for the length of time ne- 
cessary to boil meat or fish. Dried tongues, for ex- 
ample,* or mutton, goat, or venison hams, will take 
double the time or more to simmer which will boil 
afresh leg of mutton ; and, again, a piece of pork,, 
though a little salted, will take longer to boil than 
either veal or lamb. Of all meat the hind quarter, 
from the solid and compact texture of the flesh, will 
require longer than the fore quarter. The state of 
the weather, so important in roasting, less affects 
things to be boiled. As a general rule, liable how- 
ever to many exceptions, from 15 to 25 minutes of 
time and a quart of water may be allowed to the 
pound of fresh mieat ; and from 25 to 85 minutes 
for salted meat, with a fourth more water. But no 
length of boiling will ever make dried meats fit to 
be eaten, without sufiicient previous soaking. This is 
emphatically true of goat and mutton hanfs, rein-deer 
tongues, dned fish, &c. Capital blunders are often 
performed in this department, and provisions v^hich 
excel all others for relishes,breakfasts, and luncheons, 
are made good for nothing but to try the temper, and 
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break the teeth of the eater, who might just as well 
diet upon " spur leather whang." Smoked and 
dried meats, and dried fish, require to be soaked froin 
one to four or five days, changing the water often ; 
or, what is belter, wliere there is a run of fresh wa- 
ter steeping the meat in that. When additioruJ 
taltoess is wanted, the meat may be wrapped in a 
doth dipped in hot water, dusted with flour, and 
then covered with a layer of salt. In brief, well 
tinned clean pots, — thick in the bottom to aid in 
mmntaining an equal temperature, — a clear fire, 
well washed or soaked viands, gentle boiling, and 
careful skimming, are all the rules that can be given 
to ensure well dressed boiled dishes ; for the length 
(if time must, in almost every case, be determined 
by the size, the condition, and die nature of the pro- 
visions. 

ObservaiiOTts. — What goes under the general 
dame oi pot liquor, particularly that in which fresii 
meat or poultry has been boiled, may be appli- 
ed to many useful purposes. — (See hail. Cock- 
a4eekie. Pease Soup, Potato Soup, Sfc, Chapter — 
Soups and Graviks.) Professed Cooks, and works 
which treat of Gastronomy, uniformly enter a 
protest agamst any sort of vegetable being boiled 
with meat except carrots, — a rule this, the Cleik- 
um Club thought more honoured in the breach, 
than in the observance. Watery vegetables, boiled 
in water and served in waterlness, find no fa- 
vour in the French kitchen. Common sense and 
common practice discard them. There is an adap- 
m]ion,B. natural lenity, to borrow a learned phrase, 
between certain vegetables and roots, and certiun 
pieces and kinds of meat. A cook who would ex- 
cel in the profession ought day and night to study 
this doclrme of coherence and natural affinitif. 
Who but a fool would dissever from the round of 
»lted beef, the greens or cabbage which become 
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psrt and parcel of it as soon as it reaches the pol. 
If, however, from reasons of economy, it is wished 
to )ireserve the liquor for other purposes, a quantity 
of it may be put into a separate vessel, and the 
greens braled there. At any rate, the pot may be 
keeled* to enrich the water in which the greens are 
boiled, without any loss of pot liquor for sou]>. 

Salted Beef, with suitable roots and vege-. 
tables, is one of these cut-and-come-again &mily 
dishes, which, from November till March, every een- 
aibie man hails ivith pleasure, whether on his own 
or his friends' table. Todressitin the beat manner 
is therefore well worth the attention of the cook^ 
the economist, and Uie judicious epicure. 

To Boil a Round op Beef with Greens, &a 

A round or buttock of salted beef {see mlting,^ 
may either be boiled whole, divided into two, or cut 
into three pieces, according to tlie size of the meat, 
and the numher of the guests or family. It is a 
common error to boil too much at once. If boiled 
whole the bone may be cut out ; if divided, it is de- 
sirable to give each piece an equal proportion of the 
fat. Wash the meat, and, if over salt, souk it in one or 
more waters till it be sufficiently softened or freshen* 
ed. Skewer it up tightly, and of a good shape, wra^ 
ping tJie flap or tongue very firmly round. Bind it 
■with broad strong tepc or fiiJets of linen. The pot 
should be roomy,and the walermust fully cover the 
the meat. Heat very gradually; take off the scum, (rf 
which a great deal wiUbeihrown up, till no more rises, 
and throw in some cold water to refine the liquor if 
needful ; cover the pot close, and boil slowly out at 
an equal temperature, allowing about three hours 



to from 12 to 16 pounds, and from that to four 
and a half hours tor a weightier piece, Turn ths 
meat once or twice in the pot. Put iu the carrot and 
tarnip about two hours after the meat. If the liquor 
is to be used for soup, these roots instead of hurt- 
ing wili improve the flavour. Greens maj- l>e ei- 
ther boiled 10 the same pot, or separdtely in some 
of the not liquor. When the meat is dished, take 
off, with clean sponge or a cioth moistened in the 
pot liquor, any scum or films which, in spite oflhe 
most careful sliimming, will often hang about salt- 
ed meat ; replace the sjcewer that holds the ilap nilh 
a plated or silver one ; garnish with large sliced car- 
rots, or with greens instead, and serve mashed 
turnip and greeiis in separate dishes. 

Observations. — The dry outside slices nre to be 
laid aside by the Carver ; the meat must be cut in 
atnoolh, thin, horizontal alices, keeping the surface 
leyel. The soft fat eats best when the uieat is warm, 
the firm fat when it is coJd ; but the taste of the 
guest must be the Carver's rule. By good manage- 
ment this meat will in cold weather Keep for a fort- 
^ght. Cover it with several folds of soft doth, 
and over these place a diib-covet. Cut off a ihin 
ehce of the hard outside before it is again presented 
at table or on the sidi>-board. If underdone, the 
meat, after keeping some time, may he put into 
tioiling pot iiquor, and get from 16 to iJ5 minutes 
Ixnling. This receipt is equallynpplicabiBtoe\'erv 

Eiece of salted beef, wiiether Bibs, Brisket, or fi 
one, (Scottiee Heuckhane,) only, as was said of 
fore quarters, tJiese pieces being less solid, require, in 
proportion lo their weight, about a sixth less boiling. 

Beef Booii.i.i. 

This is asother plain family dish, — boiled fres^ 

beef; but as economy, good s£nsc, and, what is the 
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same thing, good taste, reject this mode of dressing 
beef but in conjunction with the soup, which forms 
the belter pan of it, we leave the Bouilli till we 
give it along with the Bouillon, though obliged fiit 
connexion's sake to notice it here. " 

To Boil Leg of Mdtton and Tdbnip. 

A leg of Mutton, — the gigoi of the French aii^l 
Scottish kitchen, — may be Ttept from two days tos J 
week before boiling. The pipe, as it is technical!]* 1 
called, must be cut out, and the mustiness which g» 1 
thers on the surface, and in the folds and Goftplace%J 
rubbed off occasionally. It is whitest when quiul 
frceh, but most delicate when hung a few days in I 
the Safe, though not so long as to allow the juices V^-A 
thicken, and the flavour to deteriorate. Heath J 
wether mutton, from four to seven years old, it J 
the best, whether for boiling or roastmg. ChootftJ 
it short ID tlie shank, thick in the thigli, and of i 
pure healthy red. Chop off but a very small bit of 
the shank ; if too much is taken off, the juices will 
be drained by this conduit in the boiling. 

If you wish to whiten the meat, blanch it for ten 
minutes in warm water. Boil in an oval shaped , 
iish-kettle, letting the water come very slowly to 
boil. Skim carefully. Boil carrots and turnip witk ; 
the mutton, and the younger and more juicy thay I 
are the better they suit this joint. Be sure never to j 
run a fork or any thing sharp into the meat whiok J 
would driun itsjuices. All meat ought to be kwS j 
done, but a leg of mutton rather under, than over, ] 
to look plump and retain itsjuices. Garnish with I 
slices of carrot. Pour caper sauce over the meat, 1 
and ser\'e mashed turnip or cauUilower in a se- i 
parate dish. If chickens or fowl arc wanted far 
the«am« Uianer, they wiU boil with great adva^ J 
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tage along with the mutton, before the roots are put 
to it, or in some of the liquor in a separate pot. 

Observations. — The liquor in which fresh mutton 
is boiled is very valuable lor broth ; and it is a coni- 
moti, and not bad family practice in Scotland to 
make barley broth at the same time the leg is boiled. 
The broth so made is, however, frequently thin and 
watery, thepot liquor being in too great quantity, so 
that before it can be properly boiled down the njeat 
is STKHJed. When broth is to be made, put in the 
barley at first ; lift out the meat after an hour and a 
half's biNJing ; cover it up to keep warm ; take the 
lid off the pot and suffer the liquor to evaporate, 
till what remains is strong and good, and the broth 
of a proper consistence. Cut some of the roots into 
small slices, and put these, with a head of celery 
sliced or a little shred parsley, to the broth ; return 
the mutton, and boil gently for a half hour longer. 
A gigot is an excellent and most economical joint, 
capame of beingtumcd to many purposes. It may 
be dressed as chops, and the best balmy, mellow, 
barley broth may be made of what remains. It may 
also be roasted, or baked, or made into ham. 

To Boil Neck of Mctton, on Back Rids. 

Wash, trim, and simmer from three to five 
pounds of the neck sluwly for two hours, making 
broth at<(he same time, as in last receipt. Garnish 
with carrot, or turnips cut iji two ; and pour over 
the meat caper sauce, or parsley and butter. Serve 
mashed turnip or cauli Sower. Touring the sauce 
over boiled dishes, besides improving their appear- 
ance, is to be preferred, because, in carving, the 
juices of the meat, the natural sauce, flow out and 
nnogle with the prepared relish, " each improving 
each." 
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This joint, in point of economy, comes next to 
the gigot. The scrag (Captsdn Booth's fevpurite 
dish-'-r^id^ Amelia) or neck will make excdilen'l bar- 
ley or rice broth, or will stew. The ribs will do the 
same; or make Chops, Currv, Haricot, or Pie. — See 
-^Made Dishes of Mutton. 

» 

To Boil a Leo of Lamb. 

This joint is seldom boiled, and there is good 
sense in the omission. It must be boiled slowly to 
look white ; and is served with brocoli, spinage, or 
cauliflower, according to the season. Garnish with 
sprigs of cauliflower. The loin may be nicely fried , 
and served round the boiled meat with crisped 
. parsley. — See Made Dishes of Lamb. 

To Boil Veal. 

Veal plainly boiled is too insipid to be much re* 
lished for its own sake. But variety, economy, and 
veal broth or gravy, sanction this mode of cookery. 
Boiled veal looks detestable when slobbery, and 
dark coloured, and to prevent this particular atten- 
tion must be paid to the boiling. It is eat with ba- 
con, like fowls. Sattce — Parsley and butter, or onion 
sauce of young onions. — See — Made Dishes of VeaL 



To Boil Venison. 

xV neck and even a haunch is sometimes boiled. 
Let it hang from three days to a week. Boil as 
mutton. It is eaten with turnip or cauliflower^ with 
which garnish. Sauce^ — Melted butter, and a Hide 
of any of the flavoured vinegars you choose. — See 
Vinegars. 

It is only in the hunting grounds of America 
that one could bear to hear of venison so scandalous- 
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iy used ; but when very plentiful it may be made 
into soup, which possesses the wild flavour so prized 
by les liommes de bouche. 

To Boil, PotfLTEY. * 

As a house for the wayfarer, and the solitary 
<-hance traveller, poultry was at all times a main 
in the iarder of the Cleikum, where great 
a and numerous dishes were seidom required. 
ip, so white, so tender were the fowls, whether 
roasted, and the chickens, whether hran- 
<r dressed as Friar's chicken, that Mr Touch- 
wood, so tenacious on other points of the art, gnve 
up this department entirely to Meg herself, reserv- 
ing only some practical directions for Curried fowis, 
and the feeding and fattening of young poultry, 
which will be found in another section of this eru- 
dite work, 

•' Take the fattest and youngest eeroclis^ said 
Meg, " and the whitest, for a white skin is a good 
sign whether of beast or bi)dy," — lookmg graciously 
to the young man, while the yellow I^abol) made a 
ecsture of impatience; but Mrs Dodus was so 
liable to the infirmity of descanting at large, not 
(inly of the St Bonan's breed of hens, hui on ihe 
biography of favourite individuals, and the guests 
that eat them, that the young man found it neces- 
sary to check her vein, and curtail her directions by 



' So little IB lh« proper keeping o! foxlg, preriaus to dresEing, 
attended to in country Inns atici families, that, wuni;d liy experi- 
ence, tho BTiivBl of II stranger is the signal S\iT the whole poullTj 
in loiiie places to run ulF and burrow among the nettles, to eschew 
their Tate Tor another da;-. The bounty of a jienny sterling, which 
■rH*dlera have aometkneB heard oSWed on the bead df " the old 
cock to meke hrandered chiclten for the gentleman's dinner," a 
otlta earned by the galopin loitering about the Icn door with th« 
»wcat of bis brow, so ktiowingdo lliDse old stagers become.— P,T. 
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lkt least nine^tentbs, — ^^ be careful in picking not to 
break the skin. Let the fowls hans from two to 
five days ; for the most . delicate fbm^ will be tough 
and thready if too soon dressed. When to be 
used, draw, singe without blacking, and wash tho- 
roughly, passing a stream of water again and again 
through the inside. Boiled fowls must be very 
neatly trussed as they have no lud from skewers ; 
«nd nothing can be more indecorous than to see un- 
fortunates on a table 



Whose dying limbs no decent hands composed. 

Put them on with plenty of water, a little warmed. 
.Having, as usual, skimmed very carefully, simmer 
by the side of the fire from 25 minutes to an 
hour, according to the age and size of the fowl. A 
small tureen of very good barley or rice broth, 
seasoned with shred parsley or young onions, may 
be made at the same time, if a shank, or small bits 
of neck or ribs of mutton be added, which may 
be served in the broth. Meg!s sauce was either 
the national " drappit egj]^,''' egg sauce^ parsley 
and butter, or if the fowls were of a dark com- 
plexion, liver sauce as a. veil of their dinginess. 
Touchwood chose celery sauce for fowls, and 
oyster sauce for turkey ; the young man preferred 
lemon sauce, but often joined the Nabob, The 
best sort of stuffing or forcemeat for poultry was 
the cause of many disputes. Meg stood out long 
for sweet stuffing for her turkies, orthodox apple 
saiLce for her goose, and a sweet pudding in the 
belly of her sucking pig. After a feud which lasted 
three days, the belligerents came to a treaty on the 
old basis of the uti possidetis, though the best stuf- 
fing for boiled or roasted poultry was agreed to be, 
— <;)rumbs of stale bread, two parts ; suet, marrow, 
or fresh butter, one part ; a little parsley, boiled for a 
minute, and very finely shred ; the quarter of a nut- 
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mef; gT-ated, a tcaspoonfiil of lemon peel grated, all- 
spice iind salt, — the whole to be worked up to a 
proper consistence, wilh two or three yolks of eegs 
well beat. If for roasted or boiled turkey, pickled 
oyaterH chopped, hain or tongue grated, and eschal- 
lot to taste, may be added, Meg's sweet stuffing was 
made by discarding the parsley, ham, oysters and 
tongue, and substituting a large handful of currants, 
picked, washed and dried, as for puddings,* 

To Bou. A Ham. 

A ham is not often boiled all at once, but whether 
altogether, or in part, it must be treated in the same 
way. This kind of meat is ao well adapted to salt- 
ing, that though kept for years it seldom hocomea 
so hard and tough as beef or mutton would do in 
half the time. The main point is the iouking-, 
which the discretion of the cook must proportion to 
the hardness and saltness of the meat. If very old 
and dry, it will require from tlwee to four days to 
•often and become mellow. Place it in a run of water, 
. if you have the command of one, or in the trough of 
' a piimp-well. The nisht before it is boiled pour 
lukewarm water over it, scrape it very well, trim 



nd an approved omugjiing way of boiling a pul- 
let or hoaliittdli' in ScDIland, nai in a well cleaned haggis-bag, 
I which muit have prcMrvcd tbe juices much belter Ib.-in a ciulb. 
" I* day* at Pojieiy and good cheer, iind the j were ccitainly By. 
Ji we do ni'l quite suliscriijc to the opinion uf IJr 
R£l)aiLI.,thatBPreebyleriin counlrj' can nSTer attain eminence in 
' , GaAttonomj s — in tlu»e dayi of pater-noilera and leniuin poaties, 
RtoupB of claret and ucal cunCinaion, a pullet so Iieated ku, ac- 
' Cfiiding 10 wagjiish legends, Ibc seercl regale pruvidcd for Mess 
" " "yhi« ftir penitents. — Vide Allah BtusiT'B Monk and 
'I Wife, nnd " TtadiiionB of the Cleikura," •' BughtrigR's 
ai|it for ' Ane capon stewed in brcwis." " Buiicr, ihred 
id ipice Kcre put inio the bag along with the funl, ind 
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off idl rusty ill-looking bits. Boil in an oval fiab^ 
kettle^ with plenty of water. Let it soak for an hour 
or two before coming to the boil,— vtben quicken the 
bdil, and skim. Let it simmer by the side of the 
lire for from two to five hours, according to thd 
weight. When done, pilU off the skin neatly, a^ 
keep it toi cover the ham whqn cold; strew bieadrasp- 
ings cfvev it, and place it on a hot dish set over the 
pot before the fire tobrown and criq>. Twist writ- 
ing paper neatly round the shank. Garnish with 
greens, or strew raspings^in httle heaps on the ledge 
of the dish. 
ObservaHonSx — This will keep longer thim a round 
J of beef, and is an excellent and serviceable article 
at all hours of the day and night. When cold, 
keep as directed for a salted ro\ind of beef, using 
the skin instead of cloths. The outside slices par- 
ed off before the meat is served, can be kept for cu- 
linary plirposes. — See Potted MeatSy Pease Soupy 
Hamy^aucej and Sandwiches.'^ 
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* Jbictll was intolerablj eloquent on ham sauce^ and astounded 
eren Touchwooq by anecdotes of a grand gourmand^ a man of 
tdtragoutt who pursuing the science as one of the^fine arts, soaked 
his Westphalia hams in Rhine wine, and baked them in fresh wine, 
with aromatic spices. If ham is tolerably fresh it will bake very 
welL It must be soaked as for boiling. The colour will be better 
than when boiled, and the flavour higher. But Mrs Dodds, who 
detested that new and unnatural practice, said it was dried to a 
dander, and ToucHWOOt) dropped the point, as he could not think 
of bestowing a libation of Rhine wine on a Porker of Westphalia ; 
and distance from the metropolis made it impossible to procure 
Essence of Ham^ a high flavoured commodity sold at the London 
EatingwHouses, which he not irrationally concluded, might make 
an admirable substitute fbr wine, and be afterwards applicable to 
every purpose for which Essence of Ham is used. The experiment 
is worth trying. 
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BoiLEu Bacon oe Poek. 

All pork to be boiled should lie in salt at least 
two days previous to dressing. Pork takes more 
Ixiiliiig tban any other meat. SmaJl pork is the 
most delicate to boil fresh. Pork throws up a greasy 
scum during the whole process, which must be cons- 
tantly removed. Serve with peas pudding, fsce Pud- 
dings,) or parsnips, boiled in the same pot. Dr 
Reugili,, professionally devoted to Iwnevolence and 
Christian charity, made a long oration oo the value 
of pork liquor for soup to the poor ; chariiaile 
Boup, economical soup, dealt out in copious libations 
to old women as often as verv salt, and very fat pork 
was boiled in the Doctor's Kitchen. The idea was 
seous to every other member of the committee. 
TToL'CHWooii asserted that even Cobbett, that enthu- 
siast for hoe''s flesh, disclaims pork broth. IIedgill 
on this hard push brought forward his battle-horse, 
Dr Kitchener, in vain, — was left in a minority 
of one, and the hogs got their natural perquisite. 

To Boil Partridges, PheasaSts, Snipes, 
Wild Ducks, &md othea Gamk. 

Boil as directed for chickens, or in weak mutton 
broth. For Partridges, Pheasants, &c. the same 
gauces as directed for them when roasted ; gar- 
nish with crisp parsley, slices of lemon, or green 
[uckles. 

Though game of all sorts Is occasionally boiled, 
ibe committee of the Cleikiim did not patronize this 
mode of dresang, except for rabbits. Boiled rab- 
Irits, which must be neatly trussed, are best smother- 
ed with onion sauce, though sometimes a liver saucs 
is made thus ; Boil and bruise the liver ; add veal 
gicsr^ to some of the liquor in which the rabbits 
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were boiled, thickened with flour, and a good piece 
of butter, and some pardey shred very fine. Sea- 
son with mace and allspice, and garnish with sliced 
lemon. Onion sauce is also used for boiled goose and 
ducks, in preference to less piquant compositions. 

To Boil Tbipe and Cow-heel. — Mbs Dods. 

Unless in country places, or where families kill 
their own Beef, this article is bought ready boiled 
at the Tripe or Cow-heel shops. It requii^'es very 
long boiUng — from six to nine hours of simmering' 
by the fire side, or, as is very good practice where 
kitchen fires are gathered^ it is left over the slow fire 
for a whole night. Tripe requires endless cleaning, 
and is best managed at a river side in the first in- 
stance. Afterwards, to assist in the cleaning and 
blanching, a piece of quick-lime may be dissolved 
in the water in which it is scalded and scraped. 
The scalding must be frequently repeated. When 
bought in the shops, choose it thick, fat, and white ; 
and see that it be fresh. The best way of keeping 
tripe after it i^ boiled is to allow it to jelly in its own 
liquor. When to be dressed, pare off the fat and 
films, and wash with warm water. Cut it into pieces 
about the size of small cutlets, and simmer in milk 
and water till it is quite soft and tender, and the 
sauce thickish. Peel and boil a dozen white firm 
button onions. Dish the tripe in a deep steak-dish 
or small tureen, and put the onions to it, taking off 
the surface skin if they look black. Dr Redgill 
to the above added a bit of butter rolled in flour, 
put into the sauce half an hour before it was taken 
off the fire, a large tea-spoonful of made mustard, 
or the same quantity of mushroom catsup, and the 
onions, previously par-boiled : this original variety 
tion was highly approved of. Many persons prefec 
tripe boiled plainly in water, and served with onion 
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sauce and mustard ; others boil it in veal broth, c^ 
put a bone of fresh meat to the water. 

Cow-heels are generally cleaned before they are 
bought. They require from fiTe to six hours boil- 
ing. Sauce^ — ^melted butter, a tea-spoonful of made 
mustard, and a very little vinegar ;•— or parsley and 
butter. — See Potted Hiel^ Fried and Fricasseed 
Tripe, ^c. 



• The fot •kimmings of Cow-heels and Cow-head are the best 
adapted for ftying or basting of all boiled tku They indeed afford 
a very rich oil which is sometimes even burned ; \ and the Perfom- 
ers draw largely upon them for some conmiodities of high name. 
Calves-feet jelly is made both of Cow-heels, and Tripe ; indeed the 
fbinner affcnrds a much stronger and richer jelly than the article 
whote BUDS it usurpst Good glaze is made of Cow-heels. 
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CHAPTER U. 

BOASTING. 



«< For what are your soups, your ragouts, and your sauce 

Compared to the Beef of old England ? 

And the Old EngiUh Roast BeefT 

In a voice between whistling and singing,. accanK 
panied by the flourish of the carving knife, and 
an occasional rub against che steel, it was with this 
appropriate stave the brisk old Nabob viewed with 
high satisfaction the lordly sirloin^ of a delicate pala 
brown, frothed as if with pearls^ a labour of love 
which had occupied him for five hours, and now 
smoked in savouriness on the board of the Conv- 
mittee. In the evening of the same day, and while 
the process was still fresh in his head, after sundry 
disputes with Dr Redgill on the undone and the 
aoerdofie^ the Nabob dictated something like the foL 
lowing discourse on roasting : — 

No printed rules can make a good roaster. 
Practice and vigilant attention alone can produce 
that rara avis of the kitchen. In the French kit- 
chen this is a department by itself. He who rules 
the roast attends to that slone. 

No meat will roast to advantage that is not kept 
the proper length of time ; and this in every case 
must be determined by the weather, and the age of 
the animal. Two days of hot weather is equal to 
a week of cold in rendering meat fit for the spit 
Even in summer, by proper attention, meat will 
keep much longer than is generally supposed. 
Have the roast properly jointed, which saves much 
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mortification to the carver, and much haggling and 
mangling of the meat. Let it be well wasned with 
salt and water, and dried ; and see that the spit be 
brightly clean ; or if not, scour with sand and wa- 
ter or bath brick, and wipe with a clean cloth. If 
there is too much fat, some of it may be cut off for 
dripping or puddings. [Meg Dods made candles 
of it, both moulds and dips; but this was alike a secret 
to Touchwood and the Excise.] Cover the fat with 
kitchen paper, fastened on with twine.* A good cook 
can manage to handle meat very little in the spitting 
and balancing. In many joints the spit will run along 
the side of the bone without piercing the flesh. Fix' 
with screw skewers. If much handled, baste the 
joint with salt and water, and dry the dripping-pan, 
suffering the meat to dry, which it will do in a few 
seconds Dy the heat of the fire, before basting with 
butter. If the meat is not accurately balanced, no ho- 
rizontal spit will work well. A smoke, or a wind-up- 
jack was considered the best by the Nabob ; but 
Yorkshire jacks, bottle jacks, Dutch ovens, and Gip- 
sies' jacks, L e. a nail and a string, and many other 
contrivances, may all be employed with success, if the 
fire be adapted to the peculiar construction of the 
implement. 

In roasting, the management of the fire is half 
the battle. Let the kitchen grate be thoroughly rak- 
ed out in the morning. An hour before the roast is 
put down make up a fire suited to the size of the 
joint ; let it be clear and glowing, and free of ashes 
and smoke in front. A backing of wetted cinders 
or small coal, helps to throw forward and sustain 



• Redoill insisted upon a warning post here, as the worthy 
man, in the eagerness of his appetite, had one day a large corking- 
pin fixed in his gullet, like a salmon ho«k, for a good half hour, 
which some of Meo*s queans had used in securing (new readings 
skewering) on the paper. 
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an equal radiant heat in front. Place the meat at a 
due distance^ that it may heat through without the 
outside becoming shrivelled and scorciied^ To pre- 
vent this, baste diligently for the first half hour. 
The larger the loint the greater must be the dis- 
tance from the fire, so that it be not so much as to 
idake the meat tough and sodden by the slackness 
of the process. A radiant fire, due distance and 
frequent basting, can alone ensure a well roasted 
joint, of that fine amber colour, crispy, and lightly 
frothed, which speaks a language all men under- 
i^tand. A quarter of an hour to the pound of meat 
is the time usually allowed for roasting^ bearing in 
mind that fat meat takes longer than lean, and Pork 
and Veal longer than any other kinds of meat. But, 
as was said of boiling, this must in almost every 
case be determined by circumstances. Fillets and 
legs take longer than loins or breasts. A meat 
screen, the state of the weather, the kind of fuel and 
a thousand things, must be taken into account. A 
ineat screen contributes so much to good roasting, 
and is so generally useful, that something of the 
kind ought to find a place in every family that 
aspires to comfort. It saves fuel, keeps plates and 
dishes warm, or makes them so ; and, above all, by 
warding off draughts of air, preserves the atmos- 
phere in the region of the spit in a state of equa- 
lity.* Once, or, if the roast be very large, twice 



* There was no meat screen in the Cleikum. Meg said, " She 
had nae brew of sic new fangled niceties ;" — but the Nabob, who, 
like all men of genius, was handy and full of resourse, contrived, 
with the help of Dr Redgill, to erect an immense o^d japan tea- 
tray upon stools and barrels. This he substituted till JoHX His- 
JUOP brought a new one from Edinburgh, for the which Jektl had 
condescended to make a drawing, and which Mrs Does, now quite 
reconciled, has used with great approbation ever since^ declaring it 
a most comfortably, useful piece of kitchen furniture. 
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during the prcxsess, withdraw the spit and drippings 

Ean and stir the fire, clear away the ashes, and 
ring forward the dear burning coals, supplying their 
5 lace with fresh fuel. When the meat is nearly 
one, which will be known by the length of time, 
and by the smoke, in the language of the kitchen, 
*' drawing to the fire,*^ the paper is to be removed, 
and a Uttle salt sprinkled lightly over it, and the 
spit so placed, that the ends of the roast may be 
browned. The meat must now be carefully basted, 
and may b^ placed a little nearer to the fire, if the 
surface is not yet of a fine clear brown colour. The 
roast is then frothed, by dredging it lightly with well 
dried fiour shaken from a dvedging-box, somewhat 
smaller in the holes than those generally employedi 
[Thecalibreof Touchwood'^s dredging-DOX,andthat 
of his pepper-box was precisely the bame.] Fresh 
butter makes the most delicate froth, but does not 
improve the flavour of the skin or the appearance 
of the gravy which ought at this stage to be spark- 
ling in the dripping-pan, bright, brown, and trans- 
sparent as a Caledonian topaz. Fashion and lux- 
ury have lately introduced stall-fed oxen and over- 
grown sheep, which are better fitted for the Tallow- 
chandler than the cook. They are indeed good for 
nothing but to obtain premiums at Cattle Shews, 
and deluge dripping-pans with liquid fat. When 
meat of this description is to be dressed, it is an ob- 
ject of economy to save the superfluous fat, which 
makes so much of the weight. Besides what is cut 
ofi^, the dripping-pan, during the first hour of roast- 
ing, may be emptied of its oily contents once or 
twice, and abundance remain for basting. Drip- 
ping put aside in this manner will be much fit- 
ter for all culinary purposes, whether for peas 
.soup, pie crust, or for trying fish, than that which 
lias acquired a highly empyreumatic taste from 
burning cinders, or from being exposed to the action 
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of a fierce beat. This disagreeable flavour and 
the unsalutary qualities it betokens make ^n epu 
cure of any delicacy of stomach reject dripping 
with abhorrence for any use except frying fish. 
The improved Cleikum dripping-pan^ from a 
drawing: by Wint£Bblossom, was made of ample 
dimensL^ .and with high sloping ed^es. It was 
furnished with a covered fountain, and a conduit 
to allow* the superfluous dripping to be easily 
taken away. In the Cleikum Kitchen the drip- 
ping was immediately clarified for future use. — 
See Clarified Dripping, If meat is at all of 
good quality, and roasted with care, it will aflbrd 
a plentiful supply of delicious gravy, the natural 
and best sauce that can accompany it. To the gra- 
vy which has flowed from the meat, the Nabob, 
after repeated experiments, found, that the best 
addition was a very little boiling water (about a 
wine glass full) and salt, poured through the hole 
from which the spit is withdrawn, and gently 
laved on browned outside under bits of the roast. 
To the gravy of venison and veal, when found 
scanty, which will sometimes be the case, the Com- 
mittee ordered a little thin melted butter in prefer- 
ence to drawn gravies. The assets for roasts should 
be furnished with a gravy fountain, for comfort if not 
for elegance ; and the jelly gravy that flows from 
young meats, the very essence of meat, ought to 
be carefully preservea, as it forms the most deli- 
cate of all gravies to enrich sauces, ragouts, hashes, . 
&c. Of this, veal gravy is the most delicate ; but 
beef ffravy is also fit for many useful purposes. 
The Nabob, in the course of his discursive readings, 
though he was more a practical man than one of 
research, discovered that many things have been an- 
ciently used for bastings which the simplicity of 
modern practice rejects. Sweet herbs and seeds 
pulverized, butter and claret, yolks of eggs, pounded 
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biscuit and spiceries, have all been employed. But 
these antique refinements were all rejected except 
butter and claret) which, for venison and all the dry 
meats that sometimes go under that generic name, 
were used at the Cleikum with unanimous approba- 
tion. Much more did our Nabob, in the fulness of 
bis heart and stomach on this day of his triumph^ 
say on the subject of roasting in general ; and this 
his Essay roast, in particular,, which we must take 
the liberty to skip, and come at once to the receipts . 
for roasting; 

To Roast a Sibloin of Beef. — P. S. T.^ Esa. 

Study the above discourse, and bear, in mind 
that, next to hroUing^ roasting is the most difiicult of 
all culinary processes ; and when w^ll.done is va- 
Ified accordingly, instruction may teach even a 
bungler to compound a tolerable made^ish^ which^ 
if faulty, njay be improved, disguised or altered. 
But care alone and a little practice can make a dex- 
terous roaster. 

Roast Beef is garnished with plenty of horse- 
radish, fijiely scraped and laid round the dish in 
light heaps, and served with Yorkshire pudding, 
€«• potato pudding.: — See Puddings,* The insme 
or English side,. as it. is. commonly called in th& 
northern division of the island, is by some esteemed 
the most delicate. To this the carver must attend, 
'and also to the equitable distribution of the fat. 
Cold roast beef is very generally liked ; but it may. 



* Dr Redgill, who relished a joke after the serious business 
of dinner was despatched, holding it as a maxim that a moderate 
laugh aided digestion, was wont to say, that Yorkshire pudding was 
the true Squire of Sir Loin, and horse-radish his brisk fiery Page, 
without which attenclaots he loQ}L£d despoiled . oC his dignity ancL 
beariogi 
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be dressed warm in various ways. Slices may B^ 
warmed in a Dutch oven, and served with some of 
the gravy also warmed, and seasoned rather highly 
with pepper and salt, anchovy, shalot, or a tea* 
spoonful of eschalot vinegar. Cold beef may also 
be dressed as OliveSj or as a Ericassee, Cecilsy San« 
*ders, &c. — See Made Dishes qfBeef. 

To Roast Ribs of Beef. — ^P. W., Esa. 

This piece of beef is garnished, and served with 
the same accompaniments as the Sirloin. Both the 
Ribs and the English side of a large Sirloin may be 
dressed in a more elaborate way as follows : Cut out 
the ribs; beat the meat flat with a rolling-pin; lay 
it to soak in vinegar and wine for a night ; cover it 
with a rich force-meat, made of, minced veal, suet, 
grated ham, lemon peel, and mixed'spices*^ RoU it 
tightly up, fixing with small skewers and tape, and; 
roast, basting constantly with wine and outter. 
Froth with fresh butter, and serve with Ve^iison 
Sauce, — See Sauces, 

To RoAsx A Leg of Mutton. — ^P. S. T., Esa. 

Mutton intended to be roasted may be kept longer 
than mutton for boiling, as the colour is of less im* 
portance. Cut out the pipe that runs along the 
pack bone, whidi tainta so early ; wipe off the mus- 
tiness that gathers on the surface, and in the folds 
and doublings of the meat, and below the flap. 
This and every other piece of meat may be lightly 
dusted with flour, or with pepper or pounded gin- 

fer, which, by excluding the external air and 
eeping off flies, helps to preserve the meat, and 
can be taken off in the washing, previous to roast- 
ing. A leg, a chincy a saddle, a loin, a breast, 
a shoulder, and the haunch or gigbt, are the roast* 
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iDg pieces of mutton. Joint the roast well, what- 
ever be the piece. Most of the loose fat should be 
cut from the loin, which may be stuffed, and must 
be papered to preserve the kidney fat. — Oniony cw- 
cumber, or celery sauce. N.B. — Potatoes browned 
bdow the roast were a favourite accompaniment of. 
Meg Dods. 

To Roast a Sucking Pig, — By Dr RedgUL 

A Sucking Pig ! im cochon de 2ait ! France and 
England, natural enemies on the relative merits of 
ragouts and roastbeef, are in brotherhood here. 
The age on which every ^oi^rwawd, whether insular 
or continental, has set his seal, is, from ten days to 
double that number. Unlike the ways of other 
flesh, in this delicate creature — this ortolan with four 
feet, as a corresponding member called it — there 
is but one step between the^%of the butcher arid 
the carver's knife. In short, he must be killed ; 
but that done, the sooner he is roasted and eaten 
the better is he relished by those in the secret. The 
ordinary way, after he has received the coup de 
ffracey is to take off the hair by scalding.* When 



* Dr Bedgill, though apt to be somewhat violent in his pre- 
judices, and entertaining a loyal and laudable hatred of Cobbett. 
and all his ways, paused when Touchwood communicated to him . 
the method which that demagogue— 4 nfallible in hogs flesh, and 
unequalled in bolting — ^recommends for removing the hair of grown . 
porkers;" and why not," said the Nabob, " of sucklings." "The 
first method (scalding)," says Cobbett, " slackens the skin, bpens , 
ail the pores of it, and makes it loose and flabby, by drawing out the 
roots of the hair. The second (singeing) tightens the skin in - 
every part, contracts all the sinews and veins, &c." This is said 
in reference to bacon no doubt ; but it was for talent like Dr Red* . 
oill's to apply it to young pigs. In a sucking pig, in which 
crackHng is all in all, this burning process is surely warlby of trial. 
The Prudent, with a meanness of jealousy of which the good Doc- 
tor was incapable, where pig of which he was himself to partake. 
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cleaned from the heir, fmd the entrails taken 
out, the pig must be well washed in cold water. 
Cut off the feet at the first joint, loosening and 
leaving on the skin to turn neatly over. He is now 
ready for the stuffing. For this take a handful of 
ttiild sage, and a couple of young onions parboiled-; 
chop these very fine, add a cupful of grated bread 
crumbs, two ounces of good butter, and a high re^ 
lish of pepper and salt. Work this up Mrith yolk of 
egg, find fill the belly, [interlined " bosom^ in La- 
dy Penel6Pe'*8 slim'nioid, and " belly'^ rewritten in 
[^turd^ square characters by Todchwood.1 Sew 
the slit neatly up, (this the Doctor did with bis own 
bands,) and baste incessantly with the best frefih 
butter or salad oil, if you would have ihecracklinff 
crisp, which is the true and only test c^ a well roast- 
ed pig. Some cooks tie up the butter in a bit of 
muslin and diligently rub the crackling with this ; 
others anoint that substance with a well cleaned 
bunch of feathers, to keep it constantly moist. A 
pig-iron or some ingenious substitute must be 
placed in the centre of the grate part of the time, to 
prevent the middle re^ons of the animal from being 
scorched before the extremities are enough done. 
For ^awcer— clear beef or veal gravy, with a squeeze 



«ras concerned, hsd indeed kept this important information secret 
till the scalded ekfvS of his rival was smoking in the platter ; he then 
referred, with malicious trimnph, to the singeing of sheep^s head, 
reasoning on what a werth^ fuskmktt morsel it would make if 
scalde^. The moisture which had overflowed the Doctor^s chops 
as he viewed his savoury charge reposing, as — nught saj, 
^ in the crispness of his beauty,** was arrested in its course. But 
between a burnt pig in prospect, and a scalded pig on the table 
ready roasted, sauce, cracklings stuffing all alike inviting, the Doc- 
tor did not long hesitate. This was a young pig of twelve days 
old ; there were still six of the farrow remaining, and resolving to 
accept of his coantry*s good, even at the hands of a Cobbett, 
he avowed the intention of making the experiment on one of the 
others ; so that this point will probably be ascertained in time for 
the second edition of this our manuaL 
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of lemon, and, if approved, a little of the stufBng 
stirred into the sauce tureen. Apple sauce, and cur- 
rant sauce are still served with roast pig, but sweet 
sauces for animal food are every day losing favour. 
EvpQ currant sauce and venison, which were hereto- 
fore considered one and indivisible, are now often seen 
disjoined. The taste of the age is decidedly for the 
pungent, the sharp, the piquant and the acid. An- 
other favourite sauce is the liver and brain3,and afew 
sprigs of sage, chopped and boiled up in the gravv- 
In Scotland, where the pig is usually dished whole, the 
brains cannot be obtained to enrich the sauce, which, 
along with the trouble given to the carver, was con- 
sidered by the Club a capital objection to this mode 
of dishing. In England the pig is generally cut off 
the spit down the middle on both sides ; tne head 
is cut off and divided, and thejaws are stuck up on 
each side for ornament, instead of the pippin which 
was wont of old to be stuck in the grinning chops of 
flie savoury cherub. 

Venison. 

WiNTERBLossoM and Jekyl, both men of fa- 
mily and fashion, the former of whom had for forty 
years, by one means or other, contrived " to sit at 
good men's feasts," took the lead here. " Nothing," 
said Jektl, " can be more delicious than a fat buck 
from an English park, a " hart of grease," in the pro- 
per season. It is food for heroes and princes ; but 
with the good leave of our hostess, this " doe or roe, 
or hart or hind" of the Caledonian forest, would 
please me fully better bounding on its native hills 
than smoking on this board. For the greater part 
ef the year these wild animals are as sinewy, lean, 
and dry as the stalkers who pursue them. Roast 
it will nM, this meagre hard meat. With all appli- 
BQces to boot, it makes but indiSerent pasty ; but 
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after a long morning of shooUng, I have found a 
fricassee of it cleverly tossed up — what you Scots 
call venison coUops, Mrs Dods, — ^very tolerable eat- 
ing.*" — " And what you Englishers lick your lips 
after," s^d Meg, not a little offended. " I have 
had but little handling of English fallow deer, but 
as gude venishon, haunch and shouther, neck and 
brisket, has been roasted in my father's kitchen as 
e'er coost horn or cloot in an Englishv policy — set 
them up r " For my own private eating,"^ said 
Touchwood, " a leg of five year old heath wether 
mutton before all the venison in the world ; but on 
occasions of high festival, this aristocratic dish isin- 
dispensible to tne fools who preside, and the knaves 
who partake— so about it Captain. The dulce we 
leave to you and Winteeblossom ; the utile is 
my own peculiar |)rovince." 

To Roast a Haunch oe Shouldee of Venisok 
IN the English Mode, by H. J., Esq. 

The meat may be kept from ten to twenty days 
by proper care, and observing the precautions for- 
merly recommended for preserving mutton. When 
to be used, wash it, witnout much wetting, with a 
sponge dipped in lukewarm water. Unless venison 
is jfat it IS useless to roast it ; and in roasting the 
main object is to preserve the^^. For this purpose, 
butter or rub over with salad oil a large sheet of 
kitchen paper, tie it over the fat, and butter it on 
the outside once more. Roll out a coarse paste of 
flour and water, to the thickness of a half inch, on 
another sheet of paper, and with this cover the first 
paper. Tie the whole firmly on, and pour plenty 
of melted butter over the outside paper to prevent 
it from catching to the fire. Baste constantly, and 
keep up the fire, which must be a strong Sear sir^ 
Join fire to penetrate through the encasements, and 
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roast the haunch. Venison is rather preferred 
underdone than over done, as its Besh is naturally 
dry. A large haunch may be allowed from four to 
iive hours, when wrapped io paste. A half hour 
before it is ready it must be carefully unsicaddled, 
placed nearer the fire, basted with fresh butter, and 
lightly dredged with flour, to brown and froth. 
For sauce, — ■Currant jelly melted, or the jelly rough- 
ed in a sweetmeat glass, is still usually served. A 
glass of claret, with three times that quantity of gravy 
made of venison or mutton, and a small glassful of 
raspberry vinegar, was the sharp sauee most relished 
by our Club ; — or a pliun sharp sauce made of 
white wine vinegar and the finest lump-sugar, heat- 
ed in a stone jar. 

Observations. — This is the best mode of roasting 
venison. In some joints the paste may be dispensed 
Vith, — the paper will be sufficient. The shoulder, 
breast, and neck, are all roasted, but the latter is 
much better dressed as a pasty. — See Pies. 

To RoAsr Red Deeb oa Roe, by P. W. Esa. 

Season the haunch highly, by rubbing it lijell 
with mixed spices. SoaK it for six hours in claret 
and a gill (quarter pint) of the best vinegar, or the , 
fresh juice of three lemons ; turn it frequently, and 
baste with the liquor. Strain the liquor in which 
the veaison was soaked ; add to it fresh butter 
melted, and with this baste the haunch during the 
whole time it is roasting. Fifeen minutes before 



s one of thase original raceiptJ on which our old beau 
;lf not alUtle. This niDcle of dressing veniaon, he aaiil, 
bad beta iniented by the Masteh of the Kitcuen to MaIT of 
CuiBE, and had been ever since pteaerved a profound secret by 
"■■B Hoblf iwnily of M , till the lale EriI commaniMied il to 
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• 

ihe roast 18 drawn remove the paper, and froth and^ 
brown it as directed in other receipts. For sauce^. 
Take the contents of the dripping-pan^ which will 
be very rich and highly flavoured; add a half 
pint of clear brown gravy, drawn from venison or 
full-aged heath muttpn. Boil them up together^ 
fikim, add a tea^-spoonful of walnut catsup, and pouir 
the same round the roast.'' Instead of the walnut 
catsup any of the flavoured vinegars most conge- 
nial to venison and to the taste of the Gastronome^ 
may be substituted. 

After tlie third venison dinner, it was the opinioa 
of the Club, that it is downright idiocy, a wantou 
and profligate sacrifice of the palate and the sto- 
mach to the vanity of the eye, to roast venison 
when it is not jfa^ while so many more nutritious! 
and palatable modes of cookery may be employed;, 
-—See Made Dishes of Venison. 

To Roast Veal. — P. S. T., Eso. and De R. 

The fillet, the loin, the shoulder, and the breast, 
are roasted-; the b^ick ribs are best used for pie or 
cutlets ; and the scrag should be either cut to pieces 
and stewed, and served in the soup, or made into 
rice broth. Stufftheflapof the fillet with forcemeat 
made as directed for boiled turkey, but with rather 
more lemon peel; sew in the stuffing. Some of it 
may be worked up with yolk of egg into the shs^ 
of small hen eggs, parboiled, and fried and browur 
ed below the roast, drained, and served as a gar- 
nishing, or made into a small accompanying dish.* 



* Forcemeat must be left, in a great measure, to the genius and 
iHTention of the Cook. Like spicery and seasoning, it may, in the 
exercise of good discretion, be used ad libitum, bearing in mind thai^ 
it is intended to enrich and give piquance to the relish of the mor« 
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Be careful lo brown the outBide nicely, which can 
only be well done by attention to the state of the 
fire. " A bit of ihe brown" is esteemed the moat 
delicate part of this roast. . It was with this, liber- 
ally supplied from Mr Strahau's veal, that the 
demagogue Wilkes not only overcome the preju- 
dices, but actually g^ned the heart of Dr Johnson, 
a success which far outdoes that uf Kjchakd over 
l.ady Anne. But then, he helped a slice of the le- 
mon or bitter orange, which formed the garnishing, 
along with the browned outside. Ever as you 
would gain the heart of a judicious epicure, garnish 
roast veal with slices of lemon. 

A Loin is roasted and served in the very same 
way, only the kidney fat which is so delicate, must 
be papered, and the roast should be more donstanl- 
jy basted. The Shoitldeb is often stufiTed ; and 
the stuffing for this roast requires more suet, mar- 
row, or butter, whichever is employed, than the 
forcemeat for the fillet. The breast must be roast- 
ed with the caul on tlil nearly enough done, which 
1x>th preserves and enriches the meat. 

To Roast Lamd, dy Mks Dods. 

Young lamb and none other is fit for use by a 

CTonome of high ffout, — a bobble-de-hoy between i 
b and mutton being even coarser than a three 
months pig. Lamb is sometimes roasted in a side., or 
in a saddle. In roasting the hind quarter the flap of 
Ihe loin may be stuffed, using the superfluous fat 



BeliBhing ingredient! of all bioda enter into 
the mmpoaition of fDrcemeat, such as grated ham or beef, sausage, 
jKckled ojateri, caviare, anchovj', sweet heths, eschalot, mushfooms, 
truffles, and morclla, cuny powder, cajenne. &c. 4c. "Plodding 
pcnererance," said Jekyl, " may make a good roaster, and tareful 
observanEe of rules, a taterahle compounder ofB nisds-diBh ; but ths 
liue maker of forcemeat, like the true poet, miut be bora." 
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for the forcemeat. This is an old Scottish' prac^ 
tice, which Meg Dops called, " makin^ a pouch."" 
Dr Redgill, who patronized all receptacles for 
force-meat, wheresoever placed, vowed that ** a 
liind quarter of lamb should never again be roasted 
in his Kitchen without a pouchJ* This protub^- 
«nce must not be too large, else it might prove ofl 
fenftive to the eye, an organ that ought to be dili- 
gently consulted in all matters connected with the 
table. ** Open the mouth, and shut the eves,^ 
the maxim of a great modem gastronome, had cer- 
tainly, WiNTBBBLOSseM Said, been stolen from the 
luxurious picture of the Gude Wife of Auchter- 
muchiyV Sow :— 

^' And aye ftcho wUiked and aye scho drank.** 

Both Touchwood and Redgill rebuked the old 
beau for tliis irreverend sally against an authority 
for which the latter entertmned the most profound 
respect. 

aauee-^the gravy which flows from the meat, 
with about a wine glass full of boiling water and a 
little salt,run through the spit hole, and Mint Sauce. 
Serve sallad, spinage, French beans, cauliflower, 
or green peas with lamb ; garnish with crisp pars- 
ley, or i^rigs of cauliflower. The fore quarter may 
' be lightly jointed. Lamb must be well done. ThijSJ 
and the shank or knuckle of all roasts, or of ham, 
ought to have a fringe, or plain piece of writing paper, 
twisted neatly round it, as the bare stump looks most 
ungainly. When the shoulder is removed, the 
carver is expected to squeeze lemon, or to sprinkle 
a little salt over the ribs ; a ceremonial in which 
there is no harm though we do not pretend to uu* 
d^rstand its utility. 
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To Roast Pork.— Da II. 

Pork takes more of the fire than any other kind of 
meat. Choose it younjr, sliortin the shank, line in 
iHfe gnun, and imooth but thick in the skiDi 
Cut a hole in the knuckle, widen it with the finger, 
and stuff with mild sage and onions par-boiled and- 
chopped fine, pepper, salt, grated crumbs, a piece 
of butter, a tea-spoonful of made mustard, and an 
egg to cement the whole. With a bunch of feathers 
rub the skin with salad or sweet oil, or with fresh 
butter instead, tied up in a muslin rag. Do this 
frequently to prevent the crackling from blistering, 
and to make it crisp and brown. The crackling la 
often scored into diamonds twenty minutes before 
the roast is done ; but unless it look hide-bound, and 
scorched or shrivelled, the scoring is better omit- 
ted. The roast loin may he scored iti stripes with 
advantage both to the eating, and to the appearancei 
Some cooks add pulverized sage to the basting. We 
only recommend this in roasting the griskin. Pork 
requires a more pungent sauce than sucking pig, yet 
apple sauce is still occasionally used. Omon sauce 
we like better, or Sauce Robert ; but confidently 
r«»mmend Dr Redcu.t.'s Sauce for pork, goote, 
dack, or rabbit. — See — Sauces. French beans or 
peas pudding are served with roast pork. Sham 
House Lamb, when the real is scarce and high^ 
priced, is made by skinning a half grown porker, 
and cutting it of a proper shape. — The Cleikum, 
Club countenanced no counterfeits. 

To HoAST Turkey, Fowls, akd Game. — M. D. 

A turkey will keep a fortnight, a fowl a week. 
By care they will keep even longer ; that is to say, 
if drawn, hung in a cool dry air, wiped often, and 
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seasoned with pepper in the inside.* The innews of 
the legs must be drawn, (those of fowls, pheasants, 
&c. should all be drawn, especially when they ar&t 
'pld ;) press down the breast bone even more toan in 
a fowl, to make the bird look plump ; be careful in. 
drawing to preserve the liver whole, and not to break 



* So dexteroubly, and with such an air of coiiacidu9 snperidiity 
did Mrs Doos carry herself, that except for the xMfw lights which 
had dawned upon Redgill in the compositioa of stuffings, and 
an affected dandy squeamishness which overcame the young OfScer 
about the trussing in this important branch of the art, the Club would 
unquestioning have submitted to her judgment as to an oracle ; but 
Ibeie causes produced open discontents^ and-.^ 

^' I say sweet stuffing is an abomination for roast turkey^'* ' crie^ 
UlEpGiLL, as the knife of Winterblossom gave to view Meg*3 
savoury composition, mottled with Zante currants, and fl-agraiit 
with what she termed *^ a scrape o' a nutmug,'*—4wiflnmense grater 
furnished with this spicy fruit, being, instead of a lady's essenqe 
bottle, generally lodged in the depths and labyrinths of those stroQg 
bine cloth pockets, with scarlet waiting, of whose multifarious con- 
tents Jekyl one day made a catalogue. '' Opters ! oysters !'* 
cried Redgill^ '^ there is no other turkey stuffi^ng worth the at- 
tention of a Christian eater.'*' ^^ Or cfaestnuts,"^8aid Tocchwood, 
animated by the desire of shewing his knowledge and the spirit of 
contradiction. '^ Roast a quarter hundred, and peel thaiu ; — Cleave 
out ten or a dozen, pound in a mortar, with the liver par-boiled, 
a quarter of a pound of ham, well grated or pounded, a little basil 
and parsley, mace, pepper, salt, our friend Meg's nutmug^ and a 
good piece of butter ; tie the bini at neck and vent ;— roast him^ 
and tell me how you like him. For sauce, the remaining chestnuts 
chopped and stirred in a thickened strong gravy, with a glass of 
old Sherry or- Madeira* Garnish with orange. Thus, Sir, is a 
turkey dressed for you ; or better still, a roast turkey, with rolls of 
sausage fried « or sausage balls served with it,—'' an Alderman in 
fjiains,'* as those waggish rogues, the London sturdy beggars, call 
it, — their favourite regale at the close of a prosperous day." Red- 
GILL despised the chestnut receipt ; but turkey and sausage, the 
ambrosia of the housing ken, seemed worthy of an epicure's serious . 
investigation, and the next bird was ordered to be dressed beggar 
fashion. ^ And why. Dame,'* said Jektl, as thrown back in his 
chair he eyed the roast turkey with a languid air of half affiscted 
disgust — '' Why produce the unhappy bubbly-jock, with his head- 
forty mortal gashes upon it — tucked under his wing, while his 
ffisszard and liver, large as life, giaiee his other fin ; this affah* of 
dining, ato alia h«3 its bStUe j; or those congh^ooted Scot%*' -point^u 
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the gall-bag. For stiijing to fill tlie craw, take a. 
breakfast cup full of stale bread finely grated, two 
ouDcea of minced beef suet, or marrow, a little pars- 
ley par-boiled and finely shred, a tea-spoonful of 
lemon peel grated, a few sprjga of lemon thyme, a 
bltle nutmeg, pepper, and salt. Mix the whole 
■well in a mortar with a couple of eggs. Do not 
stuff too full ; and with another egg work up what 
remains into balls to be fried and served with the 
turkey. To this stuffing, par-boiied sausage meat . 
may be added, or grated ham, or oysters chopped. 
The same stuffing is suitable for the large fowl. 
Paper the breast. Score the ^iszard. Season it high- 
ly with pepper, salt, and cayenne, and dip in melted 



Ing to a brace of niaorfowl, ■' in Iheir span and punlilcxiiu, with 
thfir preCtfiiDD'^ent beads tucked uBdei Ibeit atfiiB, lilie that of St 
Denit in Ihe pictures of K.book of mitcdes ; — nay. voibc, 1 pco- 
teit," and he lil\cd bb eye-glass — '' bere too are ducks, if I dont 
miiUke ; hut indeed there is nn miataking — mifierable amphibiie t 
lliar ■aff'ron web-feet drawn up, and spread in such goodly, sort 
a» if "in act to swim." Our patron, Dr KiTCiiEtjEH, directs, 
that the feet be roasted ddioaUls crisp, as tome people are very fond 
of Ihem." " Cut.offthe turkey's head. Captain JacsalL," broke 
forth Mec, with indignant BBtoulsbmenl — "Atoast turkey ', Do you . 
tak' asrotbomignoroniussesott Ibis side the border ?" " CutciTlbe 
beads," responded Hedoii.l, " ofCujkey and wi'd-fowl ! Sjirely 
my young fViend you forget yonKlf." Tbo Doctor, a loyal, bearty, 
dining (^burctHuan, had seen, Eince the beginning of tbe Pren^ 
BevolutiaD, but loo much of this " dQ* with his head" I'piril abroad. 
''There was no know ing," he said, " wbc^^ its devastalions were 
to Mop I it began with, anointed Kings" — ''And may bafely end 
with basted turkien," rejoined JghXI., and continued, *- AtalllCHJiA 
labia, Mr WiNTEHSLOSSOM, thoufih I do not pretend to think 
belter of mankind than my neighliaurs, it would be but a weil- 
bted stretch of faith, to take for granttd that turkey was not goose 
without such le«imony as those bloody heads and fealbertd heels. 
Wby the panache or bis own Uil feathers, which my respected 
STBndmolhei was wont to stick into Ihe rump of her raasted phea- 
jant, or even the surlout of hia entire goodly plumage with which 
' « Invested the peaccck, was not more hsibarous than this 
ion." Loud rose the clamour of couUs, scullions, an^l 
> this new heresy n-as tn^oacbed, and Jeutl, iC not coi)^ 
Tmced,'!?^^ at least silenced. 
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butter, and then in bread crumbs ; cover the ^zzard 
and liver with veal. or lamb caul, or buttered paper, 
and roast them, fixing them under the pinions and 
basting hberally. Avery large turkey will take nearly 
as long to roast as a sirloin. These are not the best, 
and are seldom seen in Ireland or Scotland^ A mo> 
derate sized turkey will take from an hour and a 
half to two hours. The fire must be clear and 
sharp ; dredge with flour when laid down. (Fresh 
butter is always best for basting ; but salted butter- 
may be washed and drained.) Keep the turkey far 
from the fire at first, that the stuffing and breast 
may be done through. Saiice — ^Bread sauce, with 
gravy in the dish, oyster sauce, gravy sauce, egg 
sauce. Hen turkies are the most delicate, and tne 
whitest ; they are consequently preferred for boil- 
ing. To Hash and to Devil turkev. — See Made 
IHshes of Poultry. A test of turkey, pheasant, 
fowl, &c. being ready for the spit, is their falling 
down when suspended in the larder by a few of the- 
tail feathers left for tliis experunent when tliQ birds 
are picked. 

To Roast a Goose. * 

A goose may^ if well cleaned and seasoned inside 
with pepper, keep in cold weather for a fortnight.. 
Geese are in high perfection from Midsummer to 
Michaelmas. At that season they will improve by 
keeping in the larder for a week. In Scotland a 
goose is often rubbed with salt for ten days before 
roasting. Where they are rank this may be ad- 
visable, but not otherwise, as it dries the flesh. 
After the goose is carefully picked and singed, let 
it be well washed and dried with a cloth. Stuffing 
— Four well-sized onions, about half their weight of 
sage undried ; divide the liver ; par-boil slightly, 
and chop these very fine : Add a bit of butter, yolk 
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oF egg ; bind the crumbs of a penny loaf, or an 
equaTquantity of maslied potatott-, and season ra- 
ther highly with pepper and salt. With this stuff 
ihe goose. [All stuffing containing bread crumbs 
hhould be allowed room to swell, and indeed all 
force-meat whatever, as it expands more or less in 
the dressing.* Spit it ; fasten tightly at the neck 
and rump. Paper tlie breast, but remove the paper 
when it has swelled. A goose requires a brisK fire, 
well kept up ; and will take from two hours to two 
and a half to roast. The breast must not be allow- 
ed to sink. Apple sauce is by prescription served 
with gcMse, and it requires a drawn gravy, its own 
being often rank and oily. To this sauce the Clei- 
knm Club preferred onion sauce ; or better still, 
I>F Redgill's sauce for roast pork, duck, or goose. 
—See Sauces. This sauce may either be poured 
into the goose by the carver making for this pur- 
pose a slit in the apron, or sen-ed in a tureen in 
ihiclt melted butter. — ^Also Sauce Robert. In Scol- 
hmA it is customary to garnish with slices of raw 
onion, but the practice is on the wane. Green geese 
are roasted .in the same manner, but for these 
younglings the sage and onion is better omitted. 
Season high with pepper and salt, and a put piece of 
butter in the insiae as an interior basting. Froth 
<md brown nicely. The gravy is preser\-cd and 



• Tbe liven of geese and poullrj are eelcemed a great delicacy by 
teatK goarmaa^ ; and on the con line nl great pains are lalten to pro- 
cure ftt overgrown livers. The rnethoda employed lo produce this 
Awaaed state of Ihe animals, are aa disgusting to rational tasie as 
i^mltlnfi to humanity. The gKse ate cismincd nith fat food, de- 
'iriTBd of drinfc, kept !n an intolerably hot Hlmosphere, andfasieneii 
^ the feel (we have heard of nailing) to the shelves of the fatten. 
jug cribG. The celebrated Slnuburg fiei, which arc esteemed so 
kiCBt a delkacy (hat they are often ecnt as preienis to distant places, 
«Dticbed with these diseased livers. It is a mistake that these 
modi of this aililiciBl aDimol substance. 
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served, "but more gravy must generally be added. 
Gooseberry sauce, or Redgill's sauce. — See Scmces. 
iraniish with grated crust of bread.* 



* In England the goose is sacred to St Michael ; in Scotland^ 
where dainties were not going every day, 

^' *Twas Christmas &ent its savowry goose.** 

The MiQhaelnrifis goose is said to owe its origin to Queen ElLta.> 
beth's dining on one at the table of an English baronet on that day 
when she received tidings of the dispersion of theSps^sh Armada; 
ita commeiTioration of which she ordered the goo»e to ttiake its ap- 
pearance every Michaelmas. In some . places, particularly Caith^ 
ness, geese are cured and smoked, and are highly relishing. Smoked 
' Solan geese are well known as contributing to the tibundance of 
a Scottish breakfast, though too rank and "^shy flavoured for un» 
practised palatea. 

The goose has made some figure in the English history. The 
churlishness of the brave Ric^arD C(£tJR de Lion, — a sovereign 
distinguished for an insatiable appetite and vigorous digestion,— in 
an affair of roast goose, was the true cause of his captivity in Ger- 
many. The King, disguised as a palmer, was returning: to hli own 
dominions, attended by Sir FtrlK Doyley and iSir Thomas t>1t 
MuLTON, '* Brothers in Arms,*' and wearing the same privileged 
garb. They arrived in Almain, .(Germany,) at the town of Car- 
peiitras, where, 

•* A goose they dight to their dinner, 
In a tavern where they were* 
King Richard the fire bet ; 
Thomas to him the spit set ; 
FouK Doyley tempered the wood ; 
Dear a-bought they that good ;"— 

for in came a Minstrdlle^ or she Minstrel, with offer of specimens of 
her art in return for a leg of the goose and a cup of the wine. 
Richard, who loved '' rich meats,'* and cared little for their usual 
accompaniment, "minstrelsy,**— 

" — bade that she should go ; 
'That turned him to mickle woe. 
The Minstralle took in mind, 
And said ye are men unkind ; 
And if I may, ye Ak&Wfor-ihink 
Ye gave me neither meat nor drink !*^ 

The lady, ivho was Engliih, Yecdgnized theiEing, *and denounced 
him to the King of Germany, who ordered the pilgrims into his 
presence, insulted Richard, ^tuAd him shame," called him taj^ 
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To Roast Ddckb. 

Keep ducks at least three days. If a pair are to 
l>e roasted, one may be slufled aa directed for a goose, 
■with about half the quantity of stuffing ; and, to 
suit all tastes, the other done plain, only seasoning 
with pepper and salt. Three tjuarters of an hour 
will roast them. Baste well, and dust lightly witii 
ilouT to Dialte them froth and look of a ridi warm 
brown. Green peas are indissolubiy allied to ducks. 
Sauce — Apple sauce, onion and sage sauce, or Dr 
Redgill's sauce for goose, duck, Stc. Wild ducks 
are roasted in the same way, but made very crisp ; 
and as they are smaller they take less time, — from' 
twenty-five minutes to half an hour. — Sauce — 
Pleydel'b sauce for wild fowl, or orange gravy 
-sauce. — See Savces. Some epicures prefer alT wild 
fowl underdone to have the flavour in perfection ; 
and to secure this they eat it without any sauce. 
All sorts of wild fowl require to be longer kept 
than " tame villatic fowl," because they are drier in 
the flesh, for the same reasons that a city Aldep- 
tnan is more abounding in juices than a Backwood»- 



lari, protablj' for his affeclion for gnote, and finnllj ordcrtd him 
to B dungeon. But RiCHAno, a true knightlj eater, who, heildet 
roMt goose, liked to indulge in 



Partridges, pIoveiB, and beran, — 

wu netbcr dEintj nur over-nice. At a pinch he Oouid eat an; 
thing, — which on sundry cmerKencieg stood him in great neiid. 
Wax and nail, and ullnw and grease mixed, carried him through oaa 
crapaign, when the enemy thought to have starved out the Bngliab- 
ann; uid i» connorBnt commander. The courage and atrengUi.of 
BtthiBIi were atvB<|s redoubled after dinner. It was then hig 
gieatcitfests wereporfonccd..— Amnaiire uf Richard Ciciif da Lien, 
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man, or Indian Hunter.— Sec Hashed Ducky Made 
Dishes, 4*^. This receipt is applicable to TVoi and 
Widgeons, 

, To Roast Pheasants and Fabtbidoes. * 

These birds are trussed in the same manner t 
the craw is drawn out by a sHt in the neck, the 
head is left on, and the legs of the partridge are 
tucked into each other. Baste frequently, and dust 
with flour to froth; the fire must be brisk and 
clear. A partridge will take from twenty to twen- 
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* Necessity and the vanity of producing tt a dinner what was 
tare and far-travelled, must first have introduced the custom of 
mfcrmlce^ng game, tiU in time it came to^be considered as essential 
to Its perfection that it be kept till putrid, and that what has not 
flavour may at least hhfe Jitmet. It is at the same time indispen- 
aible that game be kept till tender. Game, as we have said before, 
must be longer kept than domestic fowls, to be in proper condition 
for the table. A great deal. has been said.OQ preserving provisions 
of late years, but we are a£raid very little has been done. We are 
certain that very few of the practices recommended have been a- 
dopted, and that chiefly because when tried they were found want* 
ii^. Form, colour, and material may be preserved, but flavour, 
and even tintritious qualities have fled before the pyroh'genous 
add) and the genius of Appert; and mummy partridges, and em- 
balmed green pease, survive to please the eye and fill the table— 
and this, so far, is highly desirable — but sadly disappmnt the palate;. 
Game — ^we speak not of giving phea&ants and grouse to immortali* 
ty — ^may be kept good a long time, by drawing, cropping, picking, 
and (without washing) rubbing with equal parts of salt and pound- 
ed loaf sugar, and a little pepper. It is a gr«at mistake to wet, 
fnuch less to wash, any thing intended to be kept Charcoal may 
also be employed to keep off putrefaction. Lay a thin muslin 
cloth over the birds, and place lumps of charcoal on that. We 
have no faith in charcoal doing any good in the way of restoring 
ifbat is much tainted. The knife applied to the worst parts, scrap. 
fog and constantly removing the mustiness, and, when to be used, 
washing vrkh vinegar and water is. the preferable method. Game, 
when it ia wished to be kept to grace a gala day, besides the above 
precautioiis, may be par-boiled or par-roasted. In short, dipped 
^r five minutes in boiling water^ or laid to the fire for seven mi- 
nutes, which mutt be made to touch aH partt, inside aa wdl aa 
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Cyr-fire minutes ; a pheasant from thirly to thirty- 
five. Make and butter a toast, having pared off 
the outer crust ; soak it in tlie dripping, and serve 
the partridge on the toast. This is lighter then 
fried bread crumbs which some cooks use for these 
birds. Pheasants require gravy. It may be made 
of scrag of mutton, or knuckle of veal, but is best 
of beef or of game when that is in plenty,^ 
Seo Srown Gravy Sauce, Bread Sauee, or Sice 
Sauce, We would not recommend the ornament 
of the phea-sant's best tail feather stuck in its tail, 
but such things are still heard of, Guinea and 
pea fowl are dressed and served exactly as phea- 
sants ; and by a fiction of cookery, a fowl is con- 
verted into a pheasant when a brace cannot.be pro- 
cured. 

To Roast Woodcocks, Snipes, Ploveks, Raile, 

AND OaXOLflNfi. 

Keep till tender. They must not be drawn as 
the trail is considered a delicacy ; but this rule ad- 
.- mits of exceptions. The proverb says, what is one 
man's meat is another man's poison. Tie them on 
' a Inrd spit, and lay them down to a clear brisk fire. 
luiy slices of toast in the dripping-pan, to catch the 
trail. These birds and moor game need to be de- 



oulside. Then <1i7 Ihorou^hlj, nnii uBt Bnit, sugar, and pcpprr 

•bote. Btfoce roasting cleanse from this seasoning, and sea; 
. vilh a little rresli pepper. But the preiervatiDii of game depei 
, as much on the spaclsman as on the cook. A Urd or hare nil 
jiiungled bj ahot, will laint far more quickly than one killed in ' 
^.genUemanly nay," and what has fkllen into the water, than II 

which drops on land. Far some seasons back the southern spot 
^ Rieo, who frequent the highland moors, have paid great atlenti 
I, to preserving and packing their game. Packing in hopi it fou 

4D anawer better thon any other method yet employed, uidil ni 
, vn? generallj resoited m. . -- -,—__.„„, 



lugcid witk buttqr, kt \mti»g. Dish q«^ tiie tgaste^. 
pour d^ brown beef ^ntvy i^ery hoti»tothe cbsh^ 
md set it oa a hot table, ok over ^tetaa or a cbafing. 
4idi. These birds wiU udce from twenty-five to 
thirty jqpkitttesi in proportion tp die i^e. . : Sauce-^^. 
' Fleydd's sauce for wild-£)wL Garnish with slices 
^ flf rbitttf ocaoge, or lemoB, aaad fmdl^raad emuabe. 

. To Boast Gitouss, Biwvcs; Coes, akd 

PTAftMAOAK* 

Truss with the head under the vmg* They re^ 
quine a idiarp dear fire, must befell basted, and not 
oveixlaQe. Serve on a toast soaked in the dripping, 
pan and put brown beef gravy in the dish. Many 
prefer plain melted butter, as less destructive of the 
flavour of the birds.— ^-iJic^ Suuce^^ or Pleydd^s. 
Sauce. 

To ROASJT PiGEOifSL. 

.Let them be cropped and drawn as soon as ki[^ 
lad^ and wiped inside as well as possible. They wili 
fae ceady for the spit in from twelve to fwty'^^ight 
hours, according to the wead»^^ and are in high 
fltason from June to November. If kept too long 
they lose the flavour. When to be dressed they 
must be very well washed in several waters. Stuff 
with parsley 'par-boiled and chopped, and about 
the size of a nutmeg of butter for each bird, a few 
bread crumbs, and the liver chopped. Season ra- 
ther highly with pepper and salt. Twenty to 
tw^Bty-five minutes will roast them. Dust witb 
flour, and froth with fresh butter. Parsley and 
butter, or plain melted butter is served in the dish,. 
alid is more suitable for well flavoured birds of all 
kinds tiian meat gravy, which has so strong a 
predominatmg flayour of its ovm.'^Bread iauce^ 
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orange sauce, and rice sauce. Serve with dressed 
French beans, or asparagus, or cucumber. Gar- 
nish with fried bread crumbs, or shces of orange. 

To Roast Lakks and Wheat Eaus. 

When well cleaned dip them in yolk of egg, and 
roll ihem in bread crumbs. Put a single bit of 
butter in each bird. Spil on a Lark spit, and fasten 
that to the sjut. Baste with plenty ot good butter, 
which is- most essential in roasting allthe smaller 
birds. Strew bread crumbs over the birds as they 
roast. From twelve to fifteen minutes will do them. 
Serve fried bread crumbs, and garnish with fried, 
crumbs, or crisp parsley. 

To Roast Hake, Fawnj and Kid. 

A hare will keep from a fortnight to tiiree weeks, . 
if projjerly managed ; and is seldom fit for roasting 
braore eight days, though for soup it may be used 
nearly as soon as killed. An old hare is never fit 
for roasting. The hare keeps best when not opened 
for eome days ; and the vent and mouth may be tied 
to prevent the air from hastening the process of 
putrefaction. When kept four days in this state, (if 
the object is to keep it as long as possible,) it may 
be paunched and skinned, and the Jieart and hver 
taken out and scalded. Wash and soak.it in water 
when to be dressed, changing the water several tjmes. 
Srip) dry, and truss it. Make a little slit in the neck 
and every part where the blood has gathered, to let 
it out. A hare makes but a dry roast, so that a rich, 
and relishing stuffing is a sine qua non when dres- 
nng it in this manner. Fur stuf}ing, Take the 
grated crumbs of a penny loaf, a quarter of a pound 
of beef suet, or three ounces of marrow, a small 
qoaotity of parsley and eschalot, a boned ancbavy^ , 
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a teBf4ip^0t!ivl of grated l€fBKm p^, KtA the flone 
tpantity of nutmeg ; sak and pepper to taste, a 
littk cajeme,. and the liver pav-beiied and chopped,, 
if in a sound state. [The liver of an animal is often 
tainted with disease Gentile anieaal is othemrise in 
perfect health. This will be known by the colour 
and state of the flesh. It i« surelj unnecessary to 
add, that an unsound lirer is not a fit ingredient fot 
etuffing.1 Mix the inmdients with the yolk rf an 
egg, and a very little daret soaked in the crumbs. 
Put this in the belly, and sew it closdy up. Baste 
well with plenty of butter for three quarters «rf an 
hour ; then drain the dripping-pan into a bason ; 
baste with cream and yolk of egg well beat^ and 
flour lightly. It will take from an hour and a half 
to two hours. For sauce, venison sauce, or the 
"drippings of the hare mixed with cream, or with da- 
ret, a squeeze of a lemon, some thin slices of breads 
and a bit of fresh butter, boiled up with the skim- 
med dripping, and highly seasoned ; also currant 
jelly. — See Hmhed Hare, Hare CoUops^ Modi 
Dishes ofHare^ ^. 

By a fiction of cookery, the lean inside of a large 
sirlom is cut up, stuffed as hare^ skewered, tied 
with tape, fixed to the spt and roasted. It requires 
to be highly seasoned, and in truth eats much bet- 
ter thfm most roasted hares. In country situations, 
a hare is c^ten stufied with mashed potatoes, grated 
ham, suet and onion, and highly seasoned with pep- 
per and allspice ; nor is this a bad fashion. 

A young Fawn is treated precisely as a hare, but 
must not be kept above a day. When somewhat 
grown, it may be roasted in quarters— or in a haunch 
or a saddle. Cover with veal or lamb caul in roast-- 
ing, or slices of fai bacon, and baste well. Froth m 
the usual manner, and serve with venison eauce^ 
and a gocd gravy in the dish. A Kid is roasted a& 
n hare. 
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Ohaervations. — These are all, at least hare and 
l(id, rery dry meals, and are better dressed the 
former as soup or coUops, the latter as collops or 
Btew. A Rabbit when large may be stuffed and 
roasted as a hare ; when yoong, baste and dredge 
as in roaattng poultry, and ntake a sauce of the 
chopped liver and chopped parsley, stirred into 
melted biitter. A hare"s ears are reckoned a dain- 
ty by Bome afi'ected epicura ; — they must be singed 
and cleaned. The CLXtKUM Clud held them in 
equal respect with dock's feet. 

Bakikg. 

The Baker's, or the family oven may t^en be 
substituted for the cook and the [jpit, with greater 
economy and convenience, and for some particular- 
JCTnts and kinds of viands it is e\'en more suitable. 
A baking diah ought to be in form of a trough, and 
at least six inches deep, that tbe meat may in fact 
stew in its own juices as it gets littie or no basting. 
But ft^jg-must be baked in a shallow lindish ; — the 
dripping-pan of a Batc/telor's or Dutch oven will do 
very w^t. Prepare things ia be baked as for roaat- 
ing, but season more highly, AJiUct of veal, if 
not very high fed, will bake better than it will roast. 
The oven is equally suitable to a leg of pork, but 
the loin requires to be sweated in roasting — it is too 
ereasy when baked. A pig, if not very old and if 
Uie baker is careful to anoint the cradcliiig as in 
roasting, bakes very well. His ears and tail must 
be put in buttered papers, if yon would ever see 
them return from the oven. Geese and ducks may 
te baked, if not old and rank, in which case they 
must be sweated before the fire to overcome the 
flavour. A leg of mutton, with potatoes par-boiled 
and peeled ana an onion shred, makes, when baked, 
an excelknt pliun family dish, tlic mucilage of the 
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potatoes combines so kindly with the fat of the 
moat. The noble sirhin disdains to be cribbed m 
the oven; but a rump of &^g^ slightly salted for a 
few days, washed, highiy seasoned, and baked with 
plenty of butter in a deep covered vesseli is esteem-^ 
ed a delicacy. [The Cleikum Club did not prove 
thb receipt] A }w,re or rablbit may be bakedj aU 
lowing plenty of butter in the dish, and putting a 
gpod piece into the inside of the animals. Herring^^ 
spratSj salmon^ haddocks and eels^ may all be high- 
ly seasoned and baked with advantage.-— See Po^ 
ied Herrings. Bakers' ovens have one great draw- 
back ; — ^they are accused of being sad suckers in, 
indeed real sponges for gravy ; so that they often 
contrive to indemnify their owners for the trouble 
saved to the cook. Besides, meat is seldom got ia 
season from those wholesale town receptacles for all 
mi^nner of joints, and about the dinner hour great 
iismay is often created, by the face of the maidj— . 

^ Who comes with most terrible news from the baker, . . 

That insolent «loven!-<— 



»» 



Who ehut.out the pasty when shutting bisAJven.' 

Hams are of ten soaked and baked, where they- 
are used in great quantity, and where .the object i» 
to cut thin. * 



* A few years since the Proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens lost his 
cttlebrated carver of hams, when he advertised for a new carver in 
that department of harmless anatomy. One of notoriety applied,- 
when the worthy Proprietor asked him how many acres he could 
covet with one fine ham ; upon which he replied, ^^ he did not stand 
upon an acre or two more or less, but could cover the whole of hli 
gardens with one ham ;*' upon which he was instantly hired, and 
tdd he was the very fellow for that establishment, and to cttt awav 
lor the benefit of the concern and mankind at large. . 




fir j:^-" 



CHAPTER IIL 



SEOILING. 



I have no dairUes for jb, GtntlemEn, 

Nor loads of meat m nuke the room smell oC'eiai- 

OuJy a diah xo every man I ijeilicati!. 

Beauiiiiml and Flelcher. 

BnoiLiNG is the most delicate manual office of- 
*iile cook, and that which requires the. most, unre- 
teiilting vigilance. She may turn her back on 
'.the stew-pan or the spitt but the gridirim can never 
^t e left with impunity. A vnluaEle and large per- 
son of society is interested in this culinary process. 
3t is the simple mode of cookery best suite(^, and 
jgenerally the moBt acceptable, to the sickly fickle 
.Mpetiteof the invalid and valetudinarian. It is 
'also recommended by comfort and economy to soli- 
tary diners and small families, ns by this means the 
least morsel of meat can be dressed hoi as delicately 
ae the largest quantity ; and few persons relish cold 
"wovisions if they could help lliemselves. The 
French are admired for their skill in blending fla- 
vours, heightening relishes, imparting sapid quali- 
^ ties to what is dry or harsh, and giving piquancy to 
what is naturadly insipid. But as a nation they are 
more entitled to praise for that graduated scale of 
. cookery which descends to the very lowest class of 
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society 9 and gives comfort and relish even to the- 
meal of the Parisian tub-woman. Every French- 
man and woman is something of a cook. This they/ 
owe chiefly tx> the scale of their uteosila, and the' 
tiny furnaces and chafing-dishes wluch a[iable them 
to deal in aU manner of ways with the 6maUest.bit 
of meat, while their contemporaries in Loadon 
have too often but the one resource, the Sunday 
oven, for the large expensive joint, which loses 
much of its weight and succulence in baking, and, 
at all events, must be eaten cold by the family tilL 
it is finished. Such families never see soup, roots, 
nor vegetables, save perhaps a few potatoes on the 
kot day. The cottage cookery of Scotland is much 
superior to that of their beef-bating neighbours, 
from their canny skill in the potage^ and 'in the use 
of roots and vegetables ; and this with no additional 
expense of fueL Broiling is not however the cookery 
. of the cottage economist; and it is of broiling vre now 
treat. The state of the fire is the primary considera- 
tion. It must be clear waiSLradtant^ consequently 
ffee of smoke. A fire nearly two-thirds burnt is bfest. 
The gridiron should rather be over long than too 
fehort, and ought to be so contrived that it can be 
placed at the distance of three, four, five, or six 
inches from the fire. If a gridiron is well polished 
at first, there, can be no cause for the bars ever 
being black. Let it be always rubbed when put 
aside not only bright on the top of the bars out 
clear of soot and 'grease between them. The biars 
should be narrowest at top, that they may, not in- 
terrupt the Ifeat of the fii^e. It is well to nave one 
gridiron for fish, and another for poultry and steaks. 
The gridiron must be hot througn, (which will take 
five minutes,) before any thing is put on it. It 
must then be rubbed with a piece of fresh suet, to 
prevent the meat from being branded^ or sticking to 
TOe^hot bars. . 
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'^'''Pb Bboil Beep Steaks.— P. T., Esq. 

In England ihe best steaks are cut from the 
middle of the rump. In Scotland, stfaks which are 
thought more delicale, are cut, like chops, from the 
s'ttkna or spare rib, trimming off the superfluous fat 
and chopping away the bone. This is the piece of 
meat usually cut up into steaks in the shops in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, rump beef being used for 
minced collops and beef sausage. Beef for steaks 
must be killed for from three to five days, or more, 
to cat tender, but it does not require to he kept so 
lon^ as beef to be roastetl. Cut the steaks of ^uat 
thickness, three quarters of an inch, beat them out 
to a level, — though much lM?ating is not to be recom- 
mended, as it expresses the juices from the meat. 
Let them be from three to four inches in breadth, 
and from four to six inleuMh. Sirloin fiieaks shape 
themselves. When the gridiron is hot ruli the bars 
vith Euet, sprinkle a little salt over the £re, and 
lay on the steaks. Turn them frequently with steak 
tongs, to do them equally and keep \a the juices. 
When the fal blazes and smokes very much, quickly 
remove the gridiron for a second till that is past. 
From ten to twelve minutes will do a steak. Have 
a hot dish, rubbed with shalot, placed by the 
nde or over the fire on tJie edge of ihe grid- 
iron. When turning the steaks with the tongs, if 
there be on the top any gravy that would fail in 
turning drop it quickly into this dish to preserve 
iL Steaks are generally preferred underdone. 
Sprinkle them with a little salt just before they are 
^bed in the hot dish, in which a little shalot, fine- 
ly shred may be put. a bit of fresh butter, and a 
tea-spoonful of catsup. Turn the steaks over with 
tlie tongs once or twice in the dish. In Scotland 
dired raw onion is still sometimes employed instead 



B ofshalot. Garnliih with, pickjed red cabbage, *$t^H 
B cucumber, or horse radish scraped asforroaetbeef. -^P 
■ Oijster sauccy Skalot sauce. Brown onion sauce, ™ 

Shahl Jiiine, Carach sauce, GmeraTs sauce, or 
Miser's sauce. Those who enjoy a well-dressed 
beef-steak* discard all sauces save the native juices 
of the meat, with the addition of pepper, salt, and' 
a little minced shalot, or onion. ^ 

To Broil Mctton and Lams Chops, &e. ^ 

Mutton and Lamb Chops, Rabbit cut in qu* 
ters, SwKETBKEADs, and Kidneys, may all be broi 
ed in the same way ; but particular care must be ta- 
ken that the fat which drops from mutton does not 
smoke th6 chops, — to prevent which turn them fre- 
quently, and remove or hold the gridiron aslant while 
the smoke rises. Kidxeys must be streKhed on a 
skewer to prevent their curling with the heat. Each 
of these things may be higher dressed by dipping 
them in eggs, and then in a mixture of bread crumbs 
and savoury herbs, which may bestrewed over them 
as they broil. Sauces for Mutton Chops, the same as 
for beef-steaks. For Lamh, the catsup may be a^ . 
mitted, and Sauce Robert substituted. Sxveelbreadlf^ 
and Kidneifs are better fried than broiled. ^H 



' " Aik a dozen hcahhy men, under thiilj," said Toucnwooo, 
'^ what was the very be&t dinner they ever made in their lives, and 
I het from eight lo ten of them answera, ' a l»ef-81eEik,' — and 
gives you tl*e history of this tiitique regale, generally found on a 
juuinej, a pedestrian louti or fishing excursion. Vcs, gentlemen, 
l^n^nd may well pride herself on b honit bouchc which her rival 
eihDuns heraelf In vain endeavoure lo imitate, though she has never 
yet succeeded in even spelling its christian name. The Tum'-itick, 
and lif-il\ck de iitOafnn are not more unlike In orthography than io 
qlrilily, 10 tbe jilicy, delicately browned, hot, tender rump-sleik, 
which has immortaliied the nameof DollT. But 1 am sorry to 
say, that beef-<Hcii, literally so, are too oTten met with even in our 
OKU iiland. I have calculstcd. Doctor, that in the towni of E 
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To Bboil Pork Chopb. 

Pork chops are cut from the neck or loin, and re- 
quire a great deal of the fire. They must be served 
IjroUing hot, and a Htlle gravy with a tea-spoonful 



fcnrgh and Glatgow alone, upwards of four thousand young men 
dlno on beef-steaks every day ot the week, — atudcnW, »|iprcntice», 
detki, gentlemen of the press, and so forth. What a clatteriug of 
gridirons here ! Now if our receipt, by instructing the thousand! 
of Blip-shod wenches who dress those uaesses, tends to keep said 
youths from taverns and ordinaries, true to the fnigai and aober 
habita of old Seotland — fuime-diuHcri, 1 shall not think this page 
jll-bcstDwcd Dr Redoill i though you hint that too much space 
is occuped by simple dementaiy procesBea." The Doctor assured 
his friend that he held no such opinion, and suggested, that the 
girl) attending the nalioaal ichoob, ought be early initiated into 
these mysteries by Culinary tracts, which would be conferring k 
real kiitduesa on those Ihey were destined to serve in fnlure life, 
Mr Cahbill was startled from his silence by this extraordinary 
pmpoaal, which he put down with more euerjfy of manner Ihanhe 
wuiuthe habit of displaying; and WiNTEHBLOSaOM, trho lored 
chat, and accordingly detested disquisition, cut Che subject by 
breaking in, — " Nuepoton eurth once like the CIl'D Plesh Maseet 
ClosS of Edinburgh for a spare-rib steak ; and I beljcve it bu 
not yet quite lost its aocient celebrity. I never eat one in peifcc- 
liOB hut there." — and the old beau related, with much vivacity, tbc 
sdventnres of a night in which he had accompanied to this report 

the eccmlric Earl of K , and a party of Caledonian imn-uivonM 

or the last age. "*Andlhe receiiit i"' inquired Kbdqill withgrav* 
eamestness, currespondlng to the magnitude of the subject, ■' 6 
neither more nor less than that those taverns were kept by butcher^ 
wi««, &o that the primeat of the meat found its way there. la 
[be darksoDie dec into which we dived — Luckie Middritt's of 
savoury memory — hungry customers consumed beef.9t«aks by 
wholesale, at all hours of the night and day, or lather of the pei;> 
petual night. The coal lire was always in prime condition, — ati^ 
■bort Way between the' brander and the mouth. Doctor, — served Jlof 
and hot, — no distance between Che kitchen and Cbe hall ; befine div 
eoUop tongs had collapsed in the hands of tbe cook, in rushed tbe 
red'legged waiting wench with the smoking wooden plailer. Kvetf 
Duui held bis weapon ready and his teeth set : trencher after tren- 
dwr followed. Aye, thus it is to eat a steak in perfection. ICcanba 
known but once." The Doctor compressed his lips, and sifted in 
■ccordince with this melanchcly view of life. There were time&— 



t 
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4rf made mustard, and a little dry sage pulverized 
may be added. RedgUl 4auce possesses still more 
guio for pork eaters** 



hoars of crudities and evU digestion, — ^when the hand of a chfld 
could stagger, the .strongest principles of his culinary belief. fPhc 
vision of some ^ee pounds of steaks, consumed at a country inn 
ill Somersetshire, with all the vigour and relish of youthful appetite 
ahnrpened by exercise, rose between him and the well, replenished 
board that now courted his advances; and the Doctor moralized, on 
the vanity and nothingness of all sublunary pleasures, while 1 he 
handed. round the mock turtle soup. ^*No.beaf-steak, after. all,. 
equal to that of my friends the Abyssinians,** said Xouchucqod. 
The DQCtoc. anathematized the savage and bloody process, — *•*• Ner 
'«^,rece|pt to that of Macbeth" said Wintebblossom — ^* not he oC 
thi^ hotel but of Shakespeare, Doctor ;*' and he spouted 

'"'If it were done, when 'tis done, 

• Then 'twere well that it were done quickly." 

^Stolen from the 'New Monihly^^ said Jektl, only half aside; 
iniifl the Doctor, more than ever convinced that little assistance 
foe the great work could be obtained fttun the flighty old beau^^ve 
himself in seriousness to the serious business of dining. 



* PoBK Chops is a dish rarely seen in Sco«^^land ; ft formed the 
a p propr i ate supper of Thurtell and his associates, on the night 
ttf the. murder of Weir, at the Gill's fiill'Lane Cottage. 

It is related that Fuseli, the cel^rated artist, when he wished 
to summon Night-mare, and bid her sit for her picture, or any other 
grotesque or horrible imaginings, wont to prime himself for the 
feat by supping on about three pounds of half-dressed pork chops* 

Though that accommodating Prince, Richard Cceu&'DE Lioir* 
could, a^ has been seen, eat any thing, all being fish that came in 
the net when he was hungry, he had, like other epicures, his fa* 
voorite'dish, and this was Porkified Saracen, Curried, On recover* 
ing in Syria from an ague, his first violent longing was for pork« 
-which is said to approach nearer to human flesh than any other sort 
of meat. Pork is indeed a *' passionate" food. It tolerates no 
medium. It must be idolized or detested, whether as flitch or 
•gammon, souse or sausage, brawn or griskin. In Syria, where 
•wine's -flesh is abhorred, it was not easy to satisfy the longing of 
the-Kipg. But no man durst tell him that pork could not be got 
te love or money ; and in this extremity an old Knight, so much 
of a courtier as to know that a King's longings are not to be crossed 
with impunity, counselled thus : — 

'* Take a Saracen, young and fat ; 
In haste let the thief be slaio. 
Opened^ and his skin off flayn ; 
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To BaoiL Chicke^'3 and Pigeons. — P. T. 

A ■broiled fowl or pigeon is thought lighter than 
one roasted, and is more expeditiously cooked. 
It is therefore preferred for the sick, or the hungry 
and hasty. Pick and truss, wash it and cut down tlw 
back ; season the inside with pepper and salt, and 
place that side on a giidiron previously heated, 
and put at a greater distance from the fire than 



And sodden, full hastily, 
Wilh powder and with apicery. 
And with salTron of good coloiir. 

" When he (the King) has a good taste, 

And lupped of the breait a BUp, 
Slept after, and swet a drop. 
Through Godis tielp and mj caunioll 

At the old Knight counselled it iras done. RiCqaBD iilt^ted the 
Broth, and eat the flesh nf the Saracen faater than bia cjrver could 
(opplj him, diaak wine, ilepi, and on waking felt appctizcd, and 
called n>r 

" The head of that ilk swlns 
That 1 of ate." 
The cook was, it may l)e supposed, in great consteroatinn at thii 
demand, bnt wu soon relieved by the good bumout of hia n^al 

" The aamrie vii when the Kins seeth, 

Ho» his lippes grinned wide, 
■' What detil ia ihia" ? the King cried. 
And *gan 1o laugh as he were wode. 
" What ! is Saracen's fleih thua good i 
That, never erst, I nought wist ! 
By Codes death, and his np-rist, 
Shall we never die for default. 
While we may in any assault, 
filee Saracens, the flesh may take. 
And aeethen, roslen, stew, and bake." 

Romance ofltiehard Caur de Lilnu 
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for a steak. Particular care must be.^Ten to keep. 
evjSry broiled dish warm, as the sipSlness of the 
articles exposes them more to the action of cold air 
than meat cooked iti kurger Quantities. Flace your 
dbickens or pigeons in a hot dish. For cMckens^ 
parsley and butter, or grayy and mushrooms. Gar- 
lUsh with slices of lemon ; and the liyer and gizzard 
Xihe latter scored) highljr seasoned with pepper and 
telty and brcnled. For pigeons^-the sauce is, melt- 
ed butter, flayoured with mu^room catsup, or pars- 
ley and butter in the dish. Pigeons may be broiled 
intbout splitting. Truss as for boiling, and flatten 
the breast-bone. Stuff each pigeon with a bit of 
butter rolled in chopped parsley, and season pretty 
hidi with pepper and salt. Tie them close at both 
ends, and, turn, them frequently oyer a clear fire, 
that they may be nicely browinea and equally done ; 
or they may be rubl>ed with egg, and afterwards 
rolled in bread crumbs and chopped parsley, and 
dredged with tbis mixture while broiling. Pigeons 
are not so light, but more savoury when broiled 
wh(de. When a chicken is broiled for an invalid rt 
tiiay be proper to skin it, as the skin is the most 
tough and mdige&tible part of the bird. 
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CHAPTER. IV. 



OF FRYING. 



The Cockney lovcg the kettle's Sang, 
The Bag.Pipe's drone Ihe Highland Man, 
But conmieud me to Ihe bum and bisa 
Of tbe teeking Frying-pan, 

Buttery Rhynei. 



This, like brmUng, is a very convenient mode of 
cookery to those who wish to unite comfort with 
ecoaomy, and, certain ihitigs premised, it is not diffi- 
cult of management. The fat, be it lard, oil, but- 
ter, or dripping, (no fat akimmings^ must not be 
stale, much less rancid ; the fire must not be smoky, 
and the frying-pan ought to be thicker in the 
hottom than frying-pans are usually made. Fresh 
butter, clarified from all foreign substances — pure 
*' British oil" — is the best substance in which meat 
can be fried, as it communicates no predominating 
taste. Oil, lard, or, what answers equally well, clti- 
ri6ed fresh suet or dripping, (the " Icitcn en-fee" of 
the Clcikum,) is better adapted than butter for fish, 
eggs, potatoes, or any thing watery. Fritters and 
sweet things must have either good butter or good 
oil. The fat must be in plenty in the frying-pan. 
Tbe fire must not be too fierce, nor yet too slack, 
as fat is susceptible of that intense degree of heat, 
which will scvrch whatever is placed in it before 
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the substance to be fried could be heated through ; 
and, on the other hand, if not hot enough, the fry 
will be merely sodden in fat — boiled and not friea. 
If fish, they would be limber, apt to break, of a bad 
colour, and have no criapness. Fish are far more 
difficult to fry than meat, from the softness of the 
fibre. They consequently require a greater degree 
of attention. When butter for frying is clarified, it 
is not nearly so apt to bum, which effect is commonly 
produced by the water or milk it contains. Ascer- 
tun the degree of heat of the fat, by throwing a bit 
of bread into it, as you try the heat of an oven by 
a bit of wet paste placed m it. Fat that has fried 
•veal cutlets, lamb Bteaks,&;c. may be used afterwards, 
if allowed to settle, and poured clean from the sedl- 
ment ; but what is usea for fish would spoil any 
sort of meat. Fat becomes richer from having 
meat fried in it, and if carefully taken up, may be 
used repeatedly. 

To Clarify Buttek Foa Potting or Fbtino> 
AND Suet and Dbipping fok Fkying- 

Cut the butter in slices ; put it into a jar, whicli 
set in a pan of boiling water ; let it melt and heat. 
Skim it, take it out, and when it has cooled a little 
pour it gently off, holding back the milky sediment 
which will Iiavc formed. Mutton, and heef suet^ 
and lard, may be roughly chopped, have all the 
skin and fibry parts taken out, and either be very 
gradually melted over a slow fire, or before the fire 
in a Dutch oven, taking away the fat as it drops. 
In this last process there is less danger of the fat 
acquiring a burnt taste than when melted into tal- 
low over the fire. Strain the fat, and keep back the 
■sediment. Dripping and melted suet arc used for 
pic crust, for bastmc and soups, as wdl as for frying. 
Their siiitabicncsswr all these purposes depends, in 
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a great measure, on the way in which they have been 
melted and preserved. Wlien dripping is to be 
kept, for soup it may be seasoned, not otherwise. 
It may be purified by twice clarifying. 

To Fby Steaks.— Dk R. 

Fry in butter, pieces cut of tlie same size as for 
broiling. Fry ibeni of a fine brown. The pan may 
be covered after the steaks are browned, which will 
render them more juicy. When done place them in 
hot dish by the fire ; add to the gravy in the pan a 
small glass of red wine, a small anchovy boned, 
pepper, salt, and a minced shalot. Give it a boil 
up, and pour it over the steaks, which, like every 
fry and broil, must be eaten hot ; or fried steaks 
may be eaten with brown gravy or onion sauce, serv- 
ed very hot along with them. Garnish with pickles , 
or scrapetl horse radish. 

Scotch Beef Collops with Onions. — M, D. 

Cut the meat rather thinner than for broiling ; 
make the butter liot, and place the collops in the 
pan, with about the proportion of a couple of 
roiddlcL^ized onions sliced to each half pound. If 
the butter be salt, pepper is used, but no additional 
sail. Cover the pan with a close lid, or a plate re- 
versed. When clone, the collops may be drawa 
aside, and a httle walnut catsup added to the onion 
gravy sauce in the pan. Dish, and serve llot. * 



* Thi) national diiiii poGscsed calhcr too much guifo fai Jeetl; 

bul the Doctor admiied it eicecdingly, nncl ercn suggested that 

nidependenll; of Ihe collops this was an Eicellem method oCprepar. 

injf oiriDa ffrany, which onl/ required the addition of a Utile red wine 

juice, to Ihoge who like an acid relish, lo be complete 
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To Fry Veal Cutlets^ 

Cut slices about half an inch thick frtMii the fillet, 
back-ribs, or loin. If not equally cut, level them 
with the cleaver. Have plenty oi fresh butter hot 
to fry them in, — not dripping, which is unsuitable to 
white meat. Keep the pan at a good distance from 
the fire, if the cutlets be any tiling thick ;— when 
browned on botli sides of a light golden-tinged 
bsown, the pan maybe held higher above the fire and 
covered. Have ready some gravy made thus: A 
quarter poand skins, Iwncs, or trimmings of the cut- 
lets, a blade of mace, the head of a young onion, a 
eprig of parsley, a good bit of lemon peel, six white 
pepper corns, a bay leaf, if the flavour is liked, and 
a pint of water, which may boil down one-half ; odd 
fresh butter, the size of a large walnut, rolled in 
dour. When this gravy is well thickened, strain, 
boil again, and pour hot over the cutlets, whrch 
must be served very hot. This sauce may be made 
brown, by the addition of a httle walnut or mush- 
room catsup. Veal cutlets, may also be more 
highly dressed' by dipping the slices in beat egg, 
and then strewing over tnem a mixture of bread 
crumbs, parsley and lemon peel chopped veiv ^^ 
fiue, and a scrape, of nutmeg. They must be fiiegl^^H 
in plenty of butler, and more of the mixture may ^^ 
be strewed over them in the pan. When the cutlets 
are done, place them before the fire in a hot dish 
covered, and to thegravy in the pan add veal broth 
or gravy, and a few tittle bits of butter separately rol- 
led in flour ; let it boil and thicken ; add a little le- 
mon juice and white pepper, skim the sauce, and 
pour it over the cutlets. Where the flavour of le- 
mon ihyme is liked, a sprig of it makes a grateful 
addition to sauce fur cutlets. [A majority of thtt 
Club preferred cutlets as in the first receipt] Fo^ 
Scotch coUops see Made Dishes qf VetU. 
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Lamb or Mutton Chops are fried in same 
manner, whether plain or eoj^ed, — rolled in bread 
crumbs, and garnished with slices of lemon, or crUp- 
cdparaky. Pokk Chops may be fried as above,, 
dipping Uiem after they are egaed* in a mixture of 
choppt J onion, sage, and bread crumbs. 

Obaervatiana. — fcare should be taken to have all 
chops, steaks^ and cutlets of a ^)d sliape, neatly 
trimmed, and beat of equal thickness when not 
cut equally. 

To Fey Fkesh Sausages.— Da R. 

Whether pork, veal, or beef sausages, they are 
best fried in the same way, viz. very slowly, that 
they may heat to the heart without bursting. Sau- 
sages ought to be dressed quite fresh, especially 
those that are bought at cooks' shops, where it is 
the practice to put the crumb of fresh roll soaked 
in a certain proportion of water into them, which im- 
niediat£)y ferments and turns the sausage meat sour. 
Very httle butter is required to fry pork or beef 
sausage, — v-cal must have more. If in danger of 
burstmg they may be pricked with a darning- 
needle ;.but if gradually heated, unless they are fer- 
menting, this precaution will not he necessary. 
They must be drained from the fat, laid on a dish 
before the fire, and dredged with flour to froth them. 
Sausages were wont to be fried with apples pared, 
eored, and quartered ; and garnished and served 
vith the same — the practice is ncariy obsolete. 



■ " To egg," To smear niih beat egg. or dip in egB, is an 
^tpTDved kitcben verb, which Tovchwood derivRj from Ihe Scotch 
pbraK, " to egg up," or " egg on," to Incite, urge, or ilimalatc — 
,|Ik BppeUte. Dr REpoiLL hud grave doubt^ as to this etfmologir. 
M To onton" it another bullcrj letli, which dwcives to l» more ge. . 
persll; knoivn. 
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Poached eggs and fried bread, mashed, roasted, or 
scalloped potatoes are more suitable to this rich and 
savoury commodity. "With turkey. Jowl, or veal, 
sausage is more acceptable than even tongue or 
ham. To make gamages see the Index ; also to 
fry Fritters, Omelette, ^c. 

To Fky Eggs with Bacon o& Sausage.— P. T. 

But for this Jiomely dish many an honest travel- 
ler would go without his dinner. The general fault 
is, that the bacon is too hard, and cannot be cut in- 
to proper slices ; to steep the slices even for a few mi- 
minutes in lukewarm water would tend to remedy 
this defect; they must then be dried in the folds 
of a cloth. The colour of eggs is very easily hurt, 
80 be sure that the frying-pan is dehcately clean. 
This in all cases is best Known, by melting a little 
fat in it, pouring it out, and wiping hard while the 
pan is still hot. Let the bacon be nearly fried, 
draw it aside, and if the fat look in the least dark 
or burnt, pour it off, and let fresh material get 
hot before the eggs are broken and gently sBpt 
in. Pour boiling fat over tliem with an iron 
tinned spoon. ^Vhen done on the underside, dish 
the bacon in a hot dish, and hold the pan before 
the fire a minute, to take the raw of the upper side 
of the eggs. Trim them as they lie in the pan ; 
take them up with a slice, and drain the grease off, 
before dishing them with the bacon, by holding 
them above the pan for a few seconds. They are 
dished cither on the slices of bacon, or laid in tlie 
dish, with the bacon round them. 

To Fay Sweetbreads.— H, J., Esa. 

Let the swealbrcads be sllgJitli/ par-boiled when 
they come from the butcher. When to be dressed 
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cut tliem in oblong slices, and either flour and fry 
plain in butter ; or egg them, roll in bread crumbs, 
and a seasoning of lemon peel, pepper, and a sprig 
of ba^ chopped. Garnisn with crisped parsley;— 
Anchovy sauce, or melted butter, and a aniall tea- 
flpoanful of walnut or mushroom catsup stirred into 
it. Sen-e small slices of cris^d bacon, or slices of 
sausage done in a cheese- toaster or Dutch oven be- 
fore the fire. 

To Fby Lahs's LivKii. — Mrs Dods. 

The liver of a young animal is seldom unsound. 
When it is found either livid, black, or lumpy, it \* 
surely unnecessary to notice, that whether for sauce, 
stuffing, or frying, it is alike to be rejected. Cut 
it into long tliin slices. Soak in water, dry in a 
cloth, and flour them. Fry of a fine rich brown, 
in plenty of fresh butter. Shalot, or young onion 
ana pepper may be adtled to the fry. Serve with 
a littJe not gravy and stewed cucumbers, or cucum- 
ber sauce. Garnish with fried parsley. 

To Fay Calf's Liver and Bacon, — De R. 

CalTs liver is fried as al)ove ; when near done, or 
in a separate pan, dress the bacon. Dish with a 
(lice of bacon laid on a slice of liver; or they may 
be dished separately. Serve a little thickened gra- 
Ty, with a stjueeze of lemon. Garnish with crisp 
parsley. 

To Fby Venison Collops. — P. W., Esq. 

Cut oblong slices from theliaunch, or slices neat- 
ly trimmed from the neck or loin. Have a gravy 
orawD from the bones and trimmings, ready thic. 
keoed with butter rolled in lightly browned flour. 



Strain into a small stew-pan, boil, and add a sq^leesse 
of lemon, or orange, and a small glass of djatet. 
[Claret of all the red wines is best adapted to the use 
cf the cook, from its delicacy of flavour.] Pepper,' to 
taste, a salt-spoonful of salt, th^ size or a mn^s h^ti 
of cayenne, and a scraps of nutmeg. Dish me collops 
hot, and pour the sauce over them. A still higher 
ffout may be imparted to this s^uce by eschalot tumey 
ocbsil wine^ or Tarragon vinegar^ chosen as may 
suit the taste of the eater. If those flavours are 
not liked, some old venison eaters may relish a 
Vjery little pounded fine sugar in the gravy, and cur- 
rant jelly may be served in a sweatnieat glass. 
Garnish with fried crumbs. This is a very excel- 
lent way of dressing venison, particularly when it is 
not fat enough to roast well. Venison Minced CoU 
^Jops see Made Dishes of Venison. 

To FftY TjiiiPE. 

It must be boiled till tender, cut in pieces not 
too large, and dipped in a batter made of flour and 
eggs, with a little salt and minced onion, and fried 
of a rich light brown. — Onion sauce. Cow Heel 
is cut into neat pieces, egged, rolled in crumbs, 
ftied, and served m the same manner. The Clei- 
iciTM Club were not partial to these fries. They 
to a man preferred boiled tripe, or tripe fricaseed 
with a white sauce. — See Made Dishes, Potted 
Heel, ^c. Sfc. 

To Fry Paesley, Heebs, Bread Crumbs, &c. 

Have the frying-pan well filled with very hot 
dripping or lard. Have young parsley nicely pick- 
ed and washed, drained, and then ruobed lightly 
between the folds of a cloth to dry. It must lie 
quickly fried to get crisp. The moment it is done 
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'hit it l^ith a alioe^ and place it before the iSre on a 
sieve i^ersed, to drain and become more crisp ; or 
it may lie crisped in a Duteh oven before the fire. 
This 18 used for garnishing lamb chops, liver, or 
any thing to which the flavour of parsley is suitable. 
3ee Drted Herbs. Bread crumbs are fiied and 
drained in the same manner, taking care that the 
fiit is perfectly dear and transparent, and that the 
bread is no( burned. Sippets may be cut in the 
form of stars, the Maltese cross^ triangles, diamonds^ 
&C., and nicely fried and drained oefore the fire 
to serve for gamisMng. Fried bread is the most 
useful thing for this purpose, as it never fails to be 
eaten with the dish it is en^loyed to ornament. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BROTHS, SOX7FS, ANP GEAVHSS^" 



Geft la soupe qui fait le Soldat 

Fren^ Proverb 

Soup'has'been tenned the vestibule to a banquet* 
We call it the only true foundation to the principal 
repast of the day, whether it be aCottage or aCabinet 
dinner. With lliis belief we hold as maxims, that 
the Feench take the lead of all European people in 
soups and broths, that the Scotch rank seoona, the 
Welsh next, and that the English are at the very 
jbottom of the scale ; and farther, that if soup be 
the foundation of a good dinner, it is equally true 
that beef is the only foundation of good soup. 
Whether brown or white, plain or rich, the basis 
must still be beef, — ^fresh-kiiled, juicy young beef. ♦ 



* M We of Scotland,'* said Wintebblossom, <' probablj owe 
our auperioritj in this department, to our long and close alliance 
with that nation which has ever been the most profoundly skilled in 
the mysteries of the soup>pot. That Scotland is indebted to France 
for even the slender proficiency she has attained in cookery, is abun« 
dantly evident from the culinary phraseology of the nation. Kitchen 
^-^euuine-^the word with us comprehends every kind of viand or pre- 
paration which may add to the relish of the coarse cake, and decoction 
of oatmeal and coleworts, which formed the staple of the daily meaL 
A peasant's butter, cheese, fish, nieat, and so forth, all are ^ kitchen,* 
Then we have the ?uu;hi — the soup Lorraine, the veal Flortf^^ox 
.Florentine pie, and the culinary adage ^ Imager it gude kitchen.* "— 
. '* If yoiLgo on at this rate you will ftoon reduce your nation to their 
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the essential qualities of soup are, that it be nourish- 
ing and restorative. It is the food of childhood and 
extreme old age, of the declining and the debilitated, 
for whom the soup-pot performs half the offices of 



grigind bnMe and haggle," raid Jestl., " for yoii recollect their 
akin '□ cablwga and coleworta is-atlributed to Cromwell'a aokliEiB." 
— « Little or.muckle," put in Mrs DoDS, a true bred bordtT Scot, 
who would not yield an inch of the liitchen fluor to Frunce or Eng- 
land, "we malt' a gude use o' what little skill is accorded to unj 
its like. 1 have heard Ihcm my that ebould know, and that's Iha 
Kawbob himsel there, that there is Ibuusands upon thoiuaads a' 
hooBes in Lunon whar they ne'er saw a bmtb trencher, let a be a 
pot □' M kail : — cauld, comfurtlesi, wasterfu', gude for noelhinC 
gaaglagi on for man, wife, and wean. Their roast joint, — set Ihem 
up ! Kautheied to a> dndar in' a bailer's o'en, — a hunger end a 
buHtr— dear bought at Itrst, and a ghort outcome for a working' 
man's famil J i bje'a twa or three pots fu' o' gude" — "Even too 
trao, Luckie ;** interrupted the Nabob, " this moat he cared for. 
The Scotmiaj, and do fail in a graud dinner, Doctor, — no donht of 
lit but as a nation they manage belter than moet of their neigh- 
bours, — three hot meals of broth and meat, for about the price of 
oie roasting jnini perhaps. Then second day'a kail, — )^d t 
,Kigbt dame F — something to warm up" — "And gude enough loo," 
lepUed Meg, "sae ye need not cast up puir Scotland, Captain Jav. 
KILL. 'L.el ilka herrin' hing by its ain head,' as the bye word 
.guqi. WemBybeeusj put bye; and thcGude forbid wewere belly. 
.goda, and pock -puddin Eppycurrjeans j though at o Christerung,.or 
« Eim, or an a Suerament Monday, Ke may like a bit rooat as wmI as 
'^our nice-gabbit ntighboors." "Ay, thus it is to clip and erO) the 
^lUotiitiDg joyi of honeat John Ball, ' to some h%h festival of 
once a year,' " !<aid Jektl. "Call you a wholesome nutridoue soup 
f«H' tinua a week, clipping the gormandlziDg joys of John Bull ?" 
cried the I^abob. " instead of bis Sunday roast and dilution of por- 
'teTf — no, Sir, soup is the best as well as the most economical fore 
~ K mechanic's fbniily can consume. But I will give him a thousand 
■ other preparations,"—" Besides the elegant variety of Mr Geohgb 
HoSE'a salt herriag, and CoBDETT'a iBujaun fat — very tit — bacon," 
•aid JciTL, who scented a loag ptoging harangue and wialied to 
cut JL " But let MrH Dosa proceed with her discourse." '* My 
diicoBrae?" retorted Meg, "I'm neither minister noi precentor, 
F* Cap(ah> JlYKitL, hut I have e'en in my head." " Aye, arul brains 
■ ' UO," nplled TotrCHWOOS. " Weel a weel," cried the Landlady, 

eatly mollilled, " be It sae ; and let the Bnglishera itech till they 
nt, for what Meo Dods cares. What's in our wame is no in our 
- iNtament." And here the Doctor called the party to order, and. 
(UtOCd the real business ot the day—Gru"^ Smf. 



th*. diflettive orfffmak With these uivigcnri^tiiig. flpdk 
iibltitoous ^uiuitiest the mildest^ the liohesti and 
tkft most fo»gBtakt relisheif may be combing b^ 
lliejiMJliaoua emplpyment of the nuwerous ii^gred^ 
eatawhichffototheoompontionof AOtfp^. Thecapi- 
tid defect of English soups is the wast of meat, a&d^ 
<€ the. time necessary tothedueooncootioiiof Aiiefa« 
(hndcompoBedof somaoy ingcedients. These de- 
^0bB it is vainly attempted to conceal by the exces-. 
sly^ use of pepper ana herbs. The fbUowing ek^ 
mestary rules, from the French of the Chemist 
3?annentier, were assumed by the Club as practical 
' m& to the cook. 



RtTLSs FOR Making Noiteishikg Broth. 

* I. Soiuid healthful inands. 
,11. Vessels of earthenware in preference to those 
of metal, as a less degree of heat kecpft; 
them boiling ; and once heated, a few hot 
cinders will maintain that slight d^ree (tf 
ebullition which is wanted. 

III. Double the weight of water to that of the-^ 

meat used. 

IV. A suffici^^t quantity of common salt to fit* 

cilitate the separation of the blood and 
slime that coagulates under the form of 
scum. 
V. la the early stage of the process such a d&. 
gree of neat as will throw off the whole 
scum« 
VI.. A lower but an equal temperature, that the 
soup may simmtr gently till the substances 
employed, whether nutritive, colourings 
or flavouring, are perfectly combined witti 
the water, accordmg to their sevei^l- d^ 
groes of solubility. 
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In addition to these rules, let the cook read the, 
observations prefixed to the Chapter on Boiling,, 
and atteiid to the following hints : Some soups are 
best when made the day before they are to be eaten, 
as they attain more complete consistence, (Scoftice 
lithiness,) without losing their flavour. Of this 
kind are brown soup, hare soup, soup of game of 
any kind, giblet soup, and generally all soups made, 
of tbe meat of animals of mature growth. Soups 
into which vegetables and young meats enter in any 
quantity, are best when freah made, as those tbings. 
nave a strong tendency to ferment. This also holds 
uf veal and lish soups. This tendency can be check- 
ed by boiling them up, or chan^ng the vessels. 
In i-e-warming all previously made soups, broths, 
sauces, and gravies, if they cannot be heated com- 
pletely by the vessel containing them being plunged 
into a stew-pan of boiling water, particular care must 
be taken that they are not smoked. The fire must 
be clear and the Gds close; for things re-warmed are 
much more liable to be smoked than during their 
first preparation. Soups,Gravies, fcc.are best kept iH 
Unglazed canh«i or stone vessels. They must not be 
Covered up till quite cold ; and when cold and cover- 
ed Tegetable soups, &c. may be pUinged into a trough 
ft large vessel of spring water. Where there is no 
ii!e house this is a good way to keep cream or milk 
Bweet. Wlien soup is to be warmed, take off the 
cake of fat which settles on the top, and hold back 
, ^e lees and sediment Strain before you set it 
away. Give all soup ample time in the making, 
from four to six hours is not too much; but the finer 
flavouring ingredients for soups, gravies, or a made- 
dish, need not be added, but for the length of time 
necessary to blend the various zests into one har- 
XBonious relish, without exposing them to that de- 
■gKe of continued heat whicti drives off their subtle 
This observation is peculiai'ly applicable 



U> catstips, axiomatic spices, mnes, flavouring vine^ 
gars, lemon and orange juice, ftc. ; and a nrachr 
smaller Quantity of these costly ingredients would 
answer tne purpose if this were attendttl to. -Ii» 
certain cases it is proper to put in the half of these 
ingredients at an early stageof the process, that the 
flavour may be intimately blended with the pirepa* 
tfttion; adding what remains to give ptmancf and 
point near the conclusion.. In all Englisa booJcs on 
cookery there is too much wine ordered for soups^.. 
and too little meat. The former error is less dangoTi* 
OU9, as what is levied from the cellar does not ahra^ 
find its way to the soup-pot. AU roots, breads 
tailings, barley, and meat, ought to be put in ai^ 
soon as the pot is skimmed, when the roots are 
merely intended to thicken and flavour the soup. 
When to be cut in pieces and served in the broth, an 
hour'*^ boiluiff is tully enough for carrot, turnip,, 
onions, &c. many things are used to thicken and 
give consistence to soups and sauces. The best 
perhaps is oatmeal prepared as for pcmJeaiL ■ ■ ' 
(See National Dishes,} — Potato mucilage, or 
bread not too stale. When the soup or gravy 
is too much boiled in, the waste must oe supplied 
with boiling water, or broth ; and though we stre^ 
Auously recommend dose covered pots, yet when the 
soup is watery and weak the lid may oe taken off 
till the watery particles evaporate ; for ihickening' 
gives consistence, but not strength. It^^^BU^itates. 
the operation, if meat for soup or gravy be 
cut into pieces, about a half pound each ; and im- 
proves both the flavour and colour, if the roeat^ 
onions, and carrots* be stewed at the bottom of the 
soup-pot or digester, before the water is added to it, 
with a bit of butter to prevent burning. The only 
objection is, that by these means the separation and 
removal of the scum is not so complete as is neces- 
Swary to the rock-crystal transparency of clear soups» 
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Broth made of fat meat ought lo have a larger pro- 
portion of greens, leeks, cabbage, or wliatevcr green 
vegetable is used, than leaner meat. The best plain 
browning for soups, sauces, gravies, &c. is red wine, 
or tQushroom or walnut catsup. Where these are not 
Bdmiasable, use toasts of bread well browned, brown- 
ed Jlour or browned oatmeal where thickening is re- 
quired, the meat browned in the pot, before putting 
in the water, and the onions fried a l^ne deep brown. 
—See Brtrwning for Simps and Made Dishes. To 
improve the colour many cooks sacrifice the fiavour 
of their soups. Burnt meat or boons, burnt sugar 
or treacle, are all condemned by us. 

Soup may be made in an infinity of ways- There 
is no end to the combinations of meat, game, fish, 
herbs, roots, spicea, and mucilage, with water ; but 
the basis of the beat soup is, as we have said, beef — 
fresh, full of juices, young, succulent, and not too 
fat, — the lean parts of a fat animal. For thispH- 
mary soup we give the following new and approved 
receipt. 

BoDiLLi Beef, and Bouillon oe Stock Beoth. 

If the beef is to be served as BouUli it must be 
- kept whole ; if a shin or leg it may only be broken 
ana slightly scored ; but if not lo be served, it i» 
best cut into small pieces. When the liijuur is ren- 
dered quite pellucid by skimming, which it will be if 
the above directions are followed, add to every four 
pounds (six if wanted very strong) of meat, and 
four quarts of water, two caiTOls, two turnips 
middle-sized, a head of celery, and two old, or 
- three large young onions. Let these ^mmer for 
four hours, just at tlie boil, and closely covered. 
It is nut wished, " that the too, too solid flesh 
thould melt,'" but that it may have time to swell, 
soften, and give forth its juices; for if it "thaw> 



anil dissolve itself into a dew,*^ besides being «poiP 
ed for eating, the soup would become slimy, flaky, 
laid disagreeable to the eye. Strain the soun. 

Observations,^ — ^The cook is thus furnished witb 
a floating capital subservient to many useful pur- 
poses. Part of it may be set apart for future use^. 
and the remainder thickened, seasoned with sliced 
roots, and shred parsley, and served with the Bou-» 
<LLi. A sort of small oeer called second stock, may 
be- drawn from^ the boiled meat by putting a smaller 
quantity than at first of boiling ^ter to ttie meat. 
N.B.»«— The Cleikum Club did not adoj^ tiiia pcac-- 
tice of distilling. soup bewi&hed.'. 



The best Beef Gbavt,— oe Jus de 

For gravy we wouU. once more recommend, in* 
tdace oi all other parts of the animal, the lean and 
juicy. The gelatmous pieces are better adapted for 
soup than gravy, which is in fact the highly concen-^ 
trated extract of beef. Ox kidney is often employ-* 
ed from motives of economy ; it makes a high fla- 
voured and rich coloured, out not a very delicate 
gravy. Cut the beef — from four to eight pounds- 
according to the degree of strength iahd the quanti- 
ty wanted, into thin slices ; score them roughly^ 
and placing a thick slice: of lean undressed baoony 
in a thick Bottomed stew-pot, lay the meat over ity 
with a few bits of butter, or a cupful of fresh 
gravy. Slice over this, a carrot, a couple of 
onions, a little shalot, a head of celery, and, if a 
liigh flavoured gravy for ragouts be wanted, a cou-« 
pie of bay leaves, and a bundle of sweet herbs of 
suitable size. Let the stew-pot be deep, and very 
close covered. Set it over a sharp fire to catch and 
brown ; and shakt^ it occasionally to prevent the meat 
from sticking. When the meat is browned on both 
sides^ and the juices partially drawa out> which, wili 
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take about half an hour, put in the proper quantity, 
of boiling water, allowing a little for waste. Skim 
it well, — check the boil with cold water, and skim 
it again and again if needful ; — wipe ' the edges of' 
the Btew-pot and lid, and covering close let the gravy 
simmer for three hours by the tire. Strain into an 
earthen or stone vessel, and keep in a dry cool place. 
This may easily be enriched into swvmiry troum 
gravy or saiice, or reduced to brown soup by adding, 
after it is strained, water or weak broth, and a glass- 
ful of mixed soy and mushroom catsup, with a 
French roll previously soaked in broth, and served 
in the tureen; — or it may be converted into celert^-. 
*cmp, or vermicelli soup, by adding shred celery or, - 
btnlel TermiceUJ. 

Savooey Beows Sauce, 

Is made exactly according to tlv9 last receipt,, 
uwngmore bacon, and flavouring highly with a little - 
lemon thyme, parsley, and a few leaves of basil tied 
up together, a dozen corns of allspice, four fried on- 
ions, and a desert spoonful of mushroom catsup < 
added when the gravy is nearly finished. The meat 
must be nicely browned before the boiling water is 
poured over it. When ready allow this or any gravy 
to settlea few minutes before straining. This gravy 
may be very conveniently moAejuffged. Cut aown 
all the ingredients, and put them in a jar; cover it 
close, and set it in an oven or over a stove for a half ' 
hour; add the boiling water, and let the preparation 
stove slowly till wanted. This gravy may be varied 
and enriched in many ways by the addition of red 
vtnee, flavoured vinegars, slialot, tarragon, mush- 
rooms, curry powder, truffles and morcHs, artichoke 
bottoms, anchovy, pickled oysters; in sliort, what- 
ever is best fitted to improve and heighten the relish 
of the dish it is to accompany. The French, who ar«. 
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adepts in sauces, use ^ame to heighten the -flavour 
of their brown gravies, particularly partridges.* 
Hare or vemson collops answer the saihepurpoea 
Whatever meat is used for ffravy. mifst oe tre«h. 
Brotvn Gravy thickened, is the basis of 'all btown- 
sauces for ragouts^ hrovrnjiicasseesy midL-nrnde^ 
dishes. 

Tb Thicken BuowN Gravy oe CuLlis. 

. To make thickening properly is one of the most 
delicate offices of the cook^ and a sort of test of 
skill. We have heard that the button-hole of a 
whUe niaistcoat is what shews the accompHshed tai- 
lor ; and we know that in our burghs a young memi- 
ber of the worshipful craft of Baxters, cannot attain 
burghal honours till he has proved his skill by a 
•* sey puddin,'' pried and approved by the elder 
brethren. Thickening holds the same distinguish^ 
ed rank in the higher mystery of which we treat-^ 
Throw- slices of clarified or good fresh butter into a 
shallow fryingrpan. Toss it about (withershins) 
till it become of a fine amber colour ; skim off the 
frothy bubbles that float on the surface, and from a 
dreging-box^ake in, slightly browned flour, * stiri- 



* We find no account of this simple and useful preparation in 
the many volumes of cookery which we have perused, though it 
highly merits the attention of the cook. Where hrowntng-ar hnrwn 
imekening is required for any dish, it may be employed with much 
advantage. It is easily prepared by laying a quantity of flour on a 
jiilate, and placing it in an oven, or before the fire, till it takes the 
shade desired, — ^for it may be of any tint, from that of cinnamon to 
the deepness of coffee. Turn it occasionally that it may oolonr 
equally. The Nabob claimed the honour of this discovery, and 
paraded it a la. Kitcfiener, as of equal importance to the discovery of 
the longitude, or of lemons and sugar to pancakes. In fkct the honour 
belonged to M]:G,:and all of original the Nabob merited was, *^ There 
should be a dredging box kept for browned flour, which will be 
constantly wanted in ereiy kitchen in Great <3ritain as soon as this 
morK appears.*' 



r 
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■ring the composition briskly and incessantly tiH 
it become periectly smooth, and of the consistence of 
a thick batter. It must be stirrcdfor at Jeast fif- 
teen minutes. Tliickening is best when recently 
made; but it will keep for ten days if poured into 
small jars, and the surface not broken. Fut a little 
of the cuUis to it, and mix by degrees, as if making 
mustard, till they are thoroughly incorporated. A 
desert spoonful will thicken a sauce-tureen of gravy. 
In spite of the most vigilant attention particles of 
fatty and other matters will someLimes. to the great 
mortification of the cook, be seen floating in the 
gravy. To remove this, throw a glassful of luke- 
warm water into the thickened sauce, and set the 
sauce-paii on the hearth, which will drive those 
crude particles to the top, when they can be remov- 
ed, and the eook, in serving up a transparent saucc^ 
reap the reward of her toils. This moae of refining 
may lUso be employed for soups and white sauces ; 
but be it remembered, that the watery ordeal, wlule 
it contributes to the beauty, injures the flavour cf 
these ^TW^ compositions. 

Scotch Bbown Sodp. 

Make the soup as directed for stocksoup, of jui- 
cy fresh beef cut in pieces, or a shin (houflh or 
Mkink) well broken. Two or three thin slices oftoast 
well browned may be put to the soup. When the 
fitock is strong and of good flavour, put to it b 
pound of beef steaks cut inio thin small pieces, 
nicely browned in ihe frying-pan, and carefully 
drained from the butler in which they were fried, 
a rooonful of mushroom cat^np, and salt, pepper, 
and cayenne, to taste. Boi! slowly for an hour; 
strftin the soup, skim off the fat that forms on the 
surface, and serve with toasted sippets of bread in 
the tureen. Or this soup may be clarified with the 
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white of eggs well beat, (the white of one egg ( 
every EDglisb pint,) boiled up, and run through ,4 
je!ly-bag. It may be aerved on vermicelli or toaa' 
ed sippets. This is a transparent brou^ sot^ 
The Cleikum Club preferred careful skimmiug a 
straining to this process of refining soup, 

Scotch White Sodp, or Sodp Loibains. ,, 

Take a large knuckle (J the whitest veal, 
broken and soaked, a nhite fowl skinned, or tifgk] 
chickens, a quarter pound of well-coloured, lean, u 
dressed bacon, lemon thyme, onions, carrotj celei 
and a white turnip, a few white pepper corns, ai 
-two blades of mace. Boil for about two hours ; ek] 
repeatedly and carefully during that. time. Wb 
the stock IS well-tasted, strain it off. It will fonnil 
jelly. When to be used take off the surface fa^ 9 
clear from the sediment, and put it into a block-tilL ] 
sauce-pan, or a stew-pan freshly tinned ; boil fat H 
half hour, and serve on a couple of rounds of a small 
French roll ; or macaroni previously soaked, stewed 
in the soup till perfectly siift, or vermicelli. This 
is plain white soup. It is raised to Lorbaine soup 
as follows : — Take a half pound of sweet almon^ j 
blanched, (that is, scalded, and the husks rubbe^l 
off,) the hard-boiled yolks of three eggs, and th 
skinned breast and white parts of a cold roast fon_ 
Beat the almonds to a paste in a mortar, with ^ 
little water to prevent tneir oiling ; mince veq, 
finely the fowl and eggs, and some bread cnunb^^ 
Add to this liash an English pint or more of UmlI 
stock, lemon peel, and a scrape of nutmeg; bring It ^ 
to boil, and put to it a pint of good sweet crean^ J 
and the rest of the stock. Let it be for a conudes* J 
able time on the very eve of boiling, that it nuy T 
thicken; but take care it does not boil, lest twj 
cream curdle. Strain through a sieve. 
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Observations. — Veal sweetbreads broiled nicely 
criro, and cut in niouthfuls, are sometimes serv- 
ed ID this soup ; and the elaborate and variorum 
cookery of former days prescribed a French roll 
soaked in the soup, the top cut ofi', the crumb scoop- 
ed out, and tiie shell filled with a savoury hash of 
minced fowl highly seasoned. The top was then 
put on, and the roll, an ark of promise, set afloat ia 
the middle of the tureen. White soup is at best 
but an ostentatious compound. A plain white soup 
may be made of scrag of veal, seasoned with white 
pepper and a few blades of mace, and coloured with a 
large glassful of sweet miU!,oraHttlecream; it may 
be thickened with rice flour, or arrow root, when 
thickening is wished for. A Scotch white soup is 
made by thickening with yolks of eggs. 

Cleab Gbavy, or Primary Soup, 

This is the basis of most of the gravy soups, and 
n best made of equal ports of beefand veal. Take 
« knuckle of veal, and the same weight or more of 
Jeao beef, (a gelatinous piece is best,) four onions, 
%vo carrots, two turnips, two heads of celery, two 
blades of mace, six white pepper corns, two or three 
cloves, and a quarter pound uf good undressed leaa 
gammoD. Let the meat be cut to pieces, and scor- 
ed. Brown it over a quick fire; add the water boiU 
iag, and skim. Wheu boiled enough, let the soup 
settle for a few minutes on the hearth, and strain 
through a ielly-bag, turning it back, if necessary, 
till perfectly transparent. Unless the meat has been 
of very inferior quality, or has been btHlcd to pulp, 
clearing with whites of eggs will not be requisite. 

This makes Caehot Soup, by adding the red of 
cuTots grated, carrotscutiuto wheels, and onions; 
md slewing them for a hsilf hour in the soup — and 
Tnauip Sonp, by adding young lurnips turned out 
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vitii ft Mm^ fitoop) Md oilibii^, idiioh a¥e a g^Se)tt%d-> 
dition to any soup of this kind. CEtEsIr Snotrie^^' 
AslPA&AOtTs Sbup, 6ris£H SuMMi^e Sim^ (diad^ 
df^gre^ pedB,) Leek Sotr^, &c. iii£iy aU be in^tde tf 
ijm &tock, by udding the vegetable j^pe^lt cDft. 
If too ttiuch of thfe flavour of tiie veg^bies ^vl^b»^ 
lAames the soup bears is disliked, tbey Amy b^ &di 
boiled by thetnselves. All these vegeteHAe e6u^ 
require Gayenne. 

Hl^B-rLAVOlfJtfeD OnIOK 9t3ftfP. 

Hare two quarts of clear brown gi^vy Wvcp, tnnde 
^directed for Bbowk So^p, but with a dozen oniphs 
boil^ hi it itt^ead of four, as ordered there. i\> 
this, when strained^ add a dozen tnore well^i^ed 
onions, sliced and browned in the frying-pan, drain- 
ed from the butter, and ^ewed in the soup for an 
hour or more, with a few fried sippets of bread, pep- 
p^ and CayedDe. This soup may be thi<ikened wiui 
a few split peas boiled and pulped, poteto mueilag^ 
dr butter kneaded in browned flour. It must be isim* 
aftered till the onions * are perfectly blended wi A 
the sou]p. When young onions are used a fMrd 
iSKore weight may foe given, as they possess miftdl 
less flavour. 

M— twiwt ^l »■ I * >l ■ I ■■■ ■ *i ■ I ■ .1. ■ .. ,.■ H I I— ^M^— ^ 

* Onions art BVpposed to possess a considerable quantitj of liouf 
.ridiixiiBnt. It is Cfen asserted that no substance of onty equal bte 
iPbrds so much. This is at least doubtful. Onions in their raw 
Skte are much relished by some persons, while others find tkem 
whdiy indigestible ; when dressed they are very generally acce^ta* 
Jbtc in fionp or sanoe. They used to form the favourite 2vn-(im«4af 
th<t highlander, ^who, with a few of these and an oat-cakc» 
vouldT^ says Sir John Sinclair, '' travel an incredible distance, 
ittid live for days without other food." The Egyptians adored the 
«nion nearly as much as the ox ; and the Spani^s bate the ttftie 
. fondness fbr this pungent root, whether to give savour to tbeilr riah 
aishes or to relish the crust from the wallet, and the draught from 
the bfodk, Which fonns the gay repast of the poor and ligfat^eaned 
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Observationa. — The gu^io may be heightened^. 
and the flavours varied to suit the palatR of the 
(^nsumer. Curry powder was a favourite addition 
pf the Nabob, aud also a spice of ginger, which made 
a sort of imitaiion JIullagatawny, nothing inferior 
to the oririaaii at least to those who diBiike Jdrk 
^ups aaistevj soups. Dr Hedgili. improved the 
flavour of his onion soup with mushroom catsup, or 
eschalot. As the taste for onions, like that for olives 
and peppers, increases with age, we do not fix the 
precise quantity of onions lo he used, hut merely 
m\e the medium in the above receipt. Some cooks 
Uicken onion soup with the yolk of two or three 
.^gs well beat and stirred into the soup when it is 
osned. 

GsBEN Teas Soup, Vegetable Soup, 
or Soupe Santi. 

. Observations. — Under this head, which in the 
-jFrench kitchen comprehends an infinite variety of 
yftoups, the Scotch Nettle-kail and Pan-kail, (s^e 
^^tional Dishes,) might be included, and also the 
jTVelsh Leek-porkioge, when made wM^re, that is, 
of butter," This class of miid, wholesome, and even 
" elegant soups, are not necessarily maigre. The main 
_jObjeot of the took is, to have them of a fine clear green 

aojouraerB one likes >a much to moot with in the Spanish novel*. 

S*oteh peasants season their chappil potalois With shred nnion, 

BOmetloiea their Sv-iue i and the grave and high guthorily of 

nn HuiTAU MoBE recaminenda *' an onion IVom their own gar- 

fm xluob makei eicrjr thing tavoatjrand costs nothing" lo Ihe 

Eiloc of England. Soup a 1' oiguon i% tbaughc highlj restorative 
y the 7len<!li. It is considered peculiarly grateful, and gentt; iti- 
Enulating to the Binmach, after hard drinking nr nighl.watohing, and 
tHld* unnung noupa the place that champaigu, wula-nateii or gin- 
esr>beer doti among liquors. 

^ These naigrc vernal compositions found little favour in the ejes 
If the elder members BftheCleikum Club, »ho thought them only | 
fit fi^r Bickly girls and young Cocknej ports. 
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colour; and this is best produced by spinage or 
pea-shell liquor^ or the green part of young onions^ 
The French sometimes nour and try the green peas 
used in these soujn. In this country they are Deni- 
ed and pulped as in making soup of split peas, or 
the one half are pulped and the other put to the 
strained and thickened soup. Vegetable soups re^ 
quire a good deal of pepper to counteract their ten* 
deocy to fermentation. 

Unless the peas are all young and sweet, sepa;- 
rate the old from the young. Melt half a pound 
df fresh butter in a stew-paxi, put to it fovar 
Enghsh pints of boiling water, a slice of bread, ^ 
quart of shelled peas^ some roughty chopped green 
onions, spinage and green lettuce, salt, and two do^ 
sen grains of black and Jamaica pepper. Stew till 
the peas will pulp back into the liquor from' whick 
they were strained, or they may be pounded in a. 
mortar. To this add a pint or more of young peas» 
the heart of a lettuce chopped, and, if appoved, a 
•liced cucumber, first spnnkling the shces with salt 
and draining them or frying them. If the soup is 
thought too thin add rice flour, if Coo maigrey allow 
more butter, if not green enough, add a little spi- 
nage chopped, or a half pint of very green spinage 
liquor, made by par-boilmg and squeezing tne ve- 
^table. Stew for half an hour. Green shred mint 
m a very small (quantity, may be added to flavouc 
the soup, fiye mmutes before it is dished. 

This summer soup may be made from the liquor 
in which chickens, fowls, veal, mutton, or lamb has 
been boiled. If the peas are not quite young and 
sweet, a little sugar may be employed, and conse^ 
quendy less salt. 

Gbekn Asparagus Soup is made in the same 
manner, pulping or pounding one part to thicken 
^e soup, and boiling the other, cut mto neat small 
bits, in the strained soup. 
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A Good Soup Maighe. 

jVlelt a half pouotl of butter very slowly, and put 
to it four onions sliced, a head of oelery, aUd a carr 
rot and turnip cut down. When the vegetables 
have fried in tlie butter for a quarter of an houF) 
and «re browned un all sidee, put to them nearly 
four quarts of boiling water, and a pint and n half 
t^ young peas, fvith plenty of uuground black and 
tTamaka pepper. When the vegetables are quite 
tender, let the soup stand to clear from the sedi- 
nient, and strain it into a clean sten'-p^n. If not 
yet suSiciendy transparent, let it stand on hour, 
And turn it carefully over. When it boils put to it 
ihrw onions shred, or Uve young ones, a head of 
celery cut in bits, carrots glit^d and cut ub wheels 
W stars, and turnips acoc^jed of the siae of pigeons' ; 
^ggs. When tJie vegetables axe enough done with- 
t)Ut the soup getting ropy from their dissolution, 
the soup Is iini^ed- Thie and all vegetable soup9 
KS the better of a spice of Cayenne. 

The Best Peas Souf. 



To a pound and » half of split peas, /S^o^ii to si^ 
natste the bad ones, and if very old, soaked for two 
Itipurs in a quart of lukewarm water in the soup pot. 



' add three quaits of fresh water, and three pounds 
of ahis beef, or of any sinewy lean gelatinous piece ; 
w trimmings of meat or poultry, a slice of bacon, 
4r 4 ehaok of either a bacon or a mutton ham scald- 
Qd> (the root of a tongue salted a little, and well 
soaked to take off all the slime, does very well.) a 
couple of well-sized carrots, two turnips, and four 
large, or ax smaller onions. When lliis lias been 
dtimmed and simmered slowly for about on hour 
BOd. a half/ taking care tliat.it.doos notjlickJo- 



^ 



the bottom of the potr— (Scottke, '< sit on,^) adcF 
another quart of boiKng water, or Hqucnr in whiebr 
poultry or fresh meat has been boiled. Simmer 
'nffin till the peas are completely dissolved. Pour 
Ae soup into a coarse hair sieve, which set over aA 
earthen pan or stew-pot, and pulp the peas dirough 
irhha wooden, or «Jm«rd iron spoon, takbgteck 
the strained soup to moisten what remains of tiie 
peas, till the whole mash is pulped through. Addr 
salt, white pepper in fine powder, and the onicms 
well pulped to the stndned soup, a head of fresh 
celery shred roughly, or a desert spoonful of the 
sieed (which communicates the flavovir in a strong 
degree)* tied up in a bit of muslin rag, which must 
be lifted outl^fore^ soup is dished. Simmer it 
for a half hour or three quarters. Bour it into the 
tureen, and throw in toasted bread cut into dices or 
diamonds. Carefully remove the fat veil or film 
which gathers on the sur^EU^e when in the tureen^ 
and stir up the soup the moment before it goes to 
the table. Butter may be used to enrich this soup, 
and oatmeal to thicken it, mixing the oatmeal like 
starch and carefully keeping back the grits. 

Observations,^^Th\sy though neither the most 
expensive nor elegant of soups, is a favourite fa- 
mily tBsh in cold weather — ^that is nine months of 
the year— ^nd is recommended at once by economy 
and excellence. It can be made of an inferior sorl 
of any thing that is wholesome. Roast beef bone* 
if not stale, nor charred and impregnated with em- 
pyreuma^ and fresh drippings answer very well ; also 
the liquor in which salt meat is boiled — or part of 
it-^with the exception of that of fat old pork which, 
save in cases of stern necessity, cannot be tolerated 
by us. When peas soup is made of shreds and 
patches of meat, more onion or celery seed and spice 
hiay be used to overcome the flavour of whatever 
fonstitutQe %hQ basis of the soup, A very convenU 
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cat way of making a comnion peas soup is, to have 
peas pudding ready boileJ, mixed wiin the liquor 
in which meat or fowls are dressed. The above 
seasDnings are then to be added, and the soup may 
be enriched with butter or clarified fresh dripping, 
and thickened with potato mucilage or oat-meal, 
as above directed, and finished in a half hour. Dri«l 
mint or dried parsley \a sometimes rubbed into this 
■oup. Withholding * the onions and celery, and 
substituting Asparagus points makes this soup aa 
'excellent Asparagus Soup. 



SOUP AND STEW, 
SOUPS A LA FOURCHETTE. 

Mouihfid Soups. 

By the above names the reader is to understand 
all soups in which meat, fowl or fish, cut in mouth- 
fuls, is dressed and served. Such, for example, ars 
Mock Turtle Soup, Lobster Soup, Oyster Soup, 
^icc. This is a division which we think was wanted 
1^ books that treat of the culinary art, as the great- 
gcst discoveries which have been made in tlie kitchen 
;^wi!^in the last twenty years are unquestionably in 
„tjiifi favourite class of glutinous, soups. This class, 
Jan it noticed, comprehends not only the oriental 



■ By Ihe addition of CiUTy Powder, Dr H OUTER, Ihe author of 
tiCuiinat makes CxmHY PBis Soup j and DrllEDGiLL HrtdedaquBW 
jJ^W Ot fried bacon, Cajenne, fried onions cr cucumber, and con- 
torted a agup oftha ComiiOBile Orjer, nhich, in compliment 10 the 
Ijtventor, WW naoi^l b; ttie Club IIeimu.l'3 IJiiul goul Pttut. 




tt jcjl^kj?. vv-r»Bpia{s, soup»| A?fir c 



JduQwaUwiiy ami the olej^poqs Q^-snwp^.- but 
«vm the spicy and lu^^ous Turtle.* ..■ ^ 

MuLLAG^TAW)nr Sojjp, or /ndkm Pqtjp^: lA^fm* 

Mullngfktawny differs little save in the qi|rry 
powder, or other seasonings, from the e^ceUei^ 
Scotch '< Stewed Knuckle if Veal.'' Brea^ apd 
wash a knuckle of good veal, and put it^ to bgil in 
nearly three quarts of water, with a quitrter oui^^ 
of black and Jamaica pepper porn& Place .woodea 
or tinned skewers in the CK)ttom of the stew-pan, to . 
prevent the meat from sucking to it» Skim this stock 
carefully when it comes to boil, and let it simmer an 
hour and a half before straining, it q(F. Cut three - 
pounds of breast of veal into gobbets, adding the 
tnmmings,, bones, and gristles of the breast to the- 
water in which the knuckle is put to boil. Fry the 
bits of veal and six sliced onions in a deep stew-pan, . 
of a delicate brown. £ut the strained stock to 
them ; skim carefully, and when the soup and meat: 
have simmered three quai^ters of an hour, mix two 
desert-spoonfuls of curry powder and the. same; 
quantity of lightly browned flour to a smooth baU 
^er, with salt and Cayenne to taste, and add these 
to the soup, and stew and simmer till the meat \% 
quite tender. . This soup may be made of fowls cut. 



* We give no receipt fbr dressing Turtle^ an affair on which • 
iwlume might be written, so c^nplicated and various ore the pro* 
cesses* Rousseau tells of a German who composed a whole vo- 
lume on the zest of a lemon. What then might not be said on that 
which comprehends all zests, — ^^ the Sovereign of Savourinesa,'* th^ 
OUq compounded ^^ of every creature*s best ?" As none but tho- 
rough-bred men of science are ever entrusted with dressirig a Tur» 
tie, the Cleikum Club did not presume to instruct them, and 
thought the receipts found in cookery books for th|s article mereij 
90 many make-bulks. Female cooks are good enough in their 
own' way, but no woman ever yet tmcceedod in writing an Epic or 
dressing a Tuxtle> 
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& nieces, or of ralibits, but is best when made of 
well-fed veal. For East Indian palates, eEclialots, 
mace, and ginger, may be employi?d, but the quan- 
tity muBt be left to the discretion of the cook. 

Mock Tdktle Soup,- 

Procure the head of a middle-sized, well-fed cow 
calf, with the skin on ; scald it, split and take out the 
brains ; clean it well in gevcra) waters, to draw out 
fhe slime. Place it in a stew-pan well covered with 
fiold water ; boil it, and skim without intermisBion 
while any scum continues to arise. When the head 
^as boiled gently fw three quarters of an hour take 
it out, and as soon as cold enough to cut, carve it 

I. ibto small neat pieces, in the shaj)e of diamonds, 
dice, triangles, &c. Peel the tongue, and cut it into 
cubes of an inch thick. Put the broken bones and 
trimmings of the head into the stock pot, with a 

•large knuckle of veal well broken, and three or four 

1 pounds of a shin of beef well soaked. Let this boil 
dowij, having carefully skiuimed'it, for at least four 
hours, and take care it does not stick to the bottom 
of tbe pot ; then strain for future use, and lay aside 
'B quart of the stock for gravy. Thus much may be 
done the evening before the soup is wanted. Wlien 
%he soup is to be made take oft' the cake of fat which 
• will have formed on the top, and put the stock, 

p-" holding back the sediment, into a large stew-pan. 
If the stock is good it will now be a jelly, or nearly 
BO. When it is again skimmed, put to it a dozen 
onions sliced and browned in the frying-pan, with a 
lialf dozen sprigs of fresh mild sage, also chopped 
«id fried. Thicken the soup with butter kneaded 
hi browned flour, and season highly with ground 
'Uack and Jamaica pepper, a little Cayenne, two 
blades of mace, a shalot, four leaves of fresh basil,. 
&D(I the paring of one large or two small lemons.. 



When the soup ia strong and wellrookmred, ^Uaii^' 
it throuffh a hair siev£ very gently into a fresh stew- 
^gaxij and put the hash of the heaa to it Add vine 
when nearly finishedj^ in the propoction of a b«lf 
glassful to the quart. [Madeira or Sherry are the 
wines commonly employed,^ but B\]reiindj or Claret 
may be used if more depth of couiur is wanted.] 
When to be dished, add two dozen of small fiorce- 
m^t balls, made of veal, or veal kidney, andfried^dod 
^ained^ hard boiled yolks of eggs, or ^jg baUa^.aii^^ 
the juice of two lemons squeezed throygh a straioof. 

Observations,~^A small piece of bacon usod tp 
be put into the stock-pot, and a faggot of aws^ 
herbs. The imitation of the jreal Tiutle soup w^s. 
also thought, nearer when the soup abound^ ifi. 
piecQS^ of tne fat double tripe, gristly bits of va^li cyr 
veal sweet-bread par-boilea, or the belly piece qf 
pickled pork, cut in mouthfuls, the soft part qf. 
9y;SterS;,. pickled tongue par-bt^led andcutdlp^?. 
the m^at of lobsters, &c. 'I'hese cloying subfitanp^. 
are now very generally discarded- simplicity is ti^e 
taste of the day, though much is left. to the disqre^ 
tion of the cook in the making of Mock Turtle, and 
all soups of the Composiia order. - The quantity 
made by the above directions is fully more than wiU 
be wanted for. any ordinary dinner, as it will fill two 
tureens ; but part of the stock may, be. l^ud aside fqr 
^avy or sauces ; and if there is too much hash, 
some of it may be highly seasoned and dressed as 
a ragout or pic, 

A cheaper and very excellent Mock Tp^TI*^ 
Soup may be made of calf's feet and cow-be^s 
gently stewed, the broth strained, and the meat (?qt 
down and put to it, with a seasoning of whit^ pep- 
i per, ali^pic^, onion, Cayeqne, a Uttle musbroofi^ or 
yralnut catsup, a squeeze of lemon, ai)d a glass of 
, Mp.d^ir^* Qf th^ ^^Q^ wd expensive s^asopings 
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■amy be withheld, and the soup be very good witiN 
All them. 

Baked Mock Turtle Soup is easily pH^psred, 
afid generally liked. Put a broken kniiokJe of veal, 
dttbegristlyendsof twokiiucklos, ioadeep earthen 
)Rn, with two cow-hccts, the half of a calPs head 
lt\)ken, four onions, a dozen of pepper corns, three 
Uadea of maCe, and a few sprigs of lemon thyme, a 
jibalot, or any other flavouring substance that is best 
Mtshed by those far whom the soup is prejAred. 
WiA up the dish willi water, or weak brotn ; tie 
•C^erdl folds of paper round the mouth of it, and 
tet it in an oven for upwards of two hours. When 
% 18 cold take off the fat from the jelly, cut the 
tteal into mouthfuls, and stew it up with the jelly 
ifil perfecliy tender. Wine, spiceries, catsup, force- 
btat balls, or whatever is approved of, may be ad- 
led, if a soup of kaui gout be wanted ; or it may 
Si6 seasoned whh a little i»u»hroom catsup, and serr- 
' pl^. 

CH Habe, oa Paeteidge Soup. — Mes Dods. 

M^e ft dear strong soup of fi-om three to four 
JfeutidstrfJcan beef cut in pieces, or a shin, a couple 
ff efliTotB and turnips, a half dozen onions, a quar» 
ifef 0Utice rf black and Jamaica pepper corns, and 
\ fi^got of sweet herbs. Cut a hare (or two or 
Vee pOTtridges) into neat small pieces, [You 
Wy lay aside as much of the fleshy parts of a good 
are as will make a handsome diah di hare cakes, or 
bllops, or forcemeat balls for the soup.] Wash the 
neces, and save the washings, which inustbe care- 
ilUy strained through a fine sieve and added to the 
Rbdi, as they contam much of the flavour of the 
tve. Flatten and season the hare steaks ; dredge 
.Jetn with fiour ; brown them lightly in a frying* 
■HD) find put 'Aieta to the str^ed itock, — ormen^. 



ly aeascm and add them with onions inthout^firjrki^ 
Let the soup stew very slowly for an hour and a 
half at least. This soup may be thickened with 
butter kneaded up in browned flour, or with.pota- 
toes mashed, or potato mucilage. Or the fleshy 
parts of the hare may be previously boiled in tab 
stock, and pounded m a mortar with the omons to 
thicken the soup. Skim it again when nearlj 
finished ; put to it a glassful of nmshroom catsiqp 
and a jmni of Cayenne Serve with the hare steab 
in the tureen. Bed wine in the proportion of a 
quarter pint to a tureen of soup, is reckoned an iuh- 
provement by "Some gourmands, and those of the 
old school still like a large spoonful of currant jelly 
dissolved in the soup. Sare Soup may be made by 
putting down the ingredients and placing them m 
an earthen jar, in a kettle of boiling water for four 
hours, and then managing them as above. Gold 
foast hare, not over done, cut to pieces and stewed 
for an hour in good and highly seasoned l^roth, 
will make an excellent but not a highly flavoured 
HmreSai^p. 

Ohservations. — Cold roast hare, game, or veal, 
will all of them, if cut down and slowly stewed for 
an hour in broth, or boiling water thickened with 
brown flour kneaded in butter, and rather highly 
seasoned with onion, pepper, and Cayenne, nuu»:e a 
very. palatable Stew Soup. Many prefer this mode 
of re-dressing cold meat to either hashing or Jricas^ 
seekiff^ The burnt outsides, skins, and every thing 
'Unfit for the tureen should be trimmed away. 

Pigeon Soup. 

Make a clear gravy stock of four pounds of lean 
beef, or scrag and shanks of mutton, two turnips, 
two onions, and four quarts of water boiled down * 
to three. Put to this stock the gizzards^ cropSy 
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aad livers of four or five pigeons, which must be 
peatly trussed as for boiling, seasoned inside with 
jBTOund white pepper and salt, and flattened on the 
^east. Dredge them with flour, and brown them 
sicely in a frying-pan. Thicken the stock with 
Initter kneaded in browned J]our ; strain and season 
it with white pepper, salt, and a little mace, and 
let the pigeons stew in it for twenty-flve minutes, 
^king off the scum as it rises. Throw a few toast- 
led sippets into the tureen before dishing the soap. 
Soup of black or red game is made exactly as above, 
tut it is the better trf a bit of lean bacon in the 
Stock, and more onion or shalot, allapice, and Cay- 
enae. 

,; Ox-Hbad Soup, called Hessian Soup and 



] Clean, rub with salt, and afterwards soak in talt 
flsd lukewarm water for four hours, the half of a fat 
bullock's head, and the root of a tongue, or a cow- 
beel. Wash them, and break and put them into a 
large pot with seven quarts of water and a spoonful 
f^ bbIl Skim very carefully, and retard the boil- 
nig by throwing in a quart of cold water, which will 
.throw up more scum. When the meat is tender, 
but not overdone, take it out and strain the broth. 
When cold take off the cake of fat, and t\w oil be- 
low it, and put to the soup a pound of while or grey 
sheeled peas. When iihas boiled an hour add, rough- 
ly cut, six or eight potatoes, six carrots, four tur- 
nips, half a dozen onions, a bunch of parsley, and a 
dessert spoonful of celery seed lied up in a bit of 
rag; season with pepper and salt, and boil till the 
vegetaUes are tender. This makes a very excel- 
lent broth, nutritious and palatable, and the meat 
may eilherbe served in it, or as a ragout. But ahttJe 
' " " "- this dish to appear at any family 
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dinner, and entitles it to the appellation of Measian' 
Soup and Ragout When the peas and vegetalbles 
in tne soup as above described, are soft enou^ to 
pulp, strain it, and rub them through a sieve to 
the soup, which will now be nearly of the consistence 
of thin peas soup. If not thickened enough add 
rice flour well mixed, or potato mucilage, and heat 
the soup, adding white pepper and Cayenne to 
taste, and a head of celery sliced. The ragout 
or hash is made by cutting into mouthfiils the 
best parts of the head, and root of the tongue, oi* 
cow-heel, seasoning high with mixed spiees, a little 
walnut catsup and a tea-spoonful of made mustard, 
with a pint and a half of the clear stock of the head 
saved for this purpose when the soup is strained. 
Observations. — Soy, forcemeat balls, wine, &c. are 
all ordered for this ragout in some approved books of 
cookery ; but we consider such expensive ingredients 
quite out of place in a preparation, which is cheap, 
good and savoury? but never can be elegant. The 
meat of the head, and root that remains may be eat 
as a plain stew, or added to the soup, or poUed. 

Calf^s-head Soup 

. The half of a large head may be rubbed with 
salt, soaked for some hours, and, when thoroughly 
clean, put on with as much fresh water or fresh pot 
liquor as will cover it, and an onion, and some piars- 
lev. When well skimmed and boiled for an hour, 
take out the head and strain the soup. Cut the 
head in nice mouthfuls, and dress it as ragout, or 
put it to the soup. Season with white pepper and 
mace. 

Observatiotis, — This and the above dish are said to 
be great favourites with the Masters and Mistresses 
of Boarding Schools. The heads and internal parts 
^f animals spoil sooner than the joints ; it is there- 
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fore important to have them fresh. Indeed all viands 
for soups ought to he very fresh. 

A Peppee Pot. 

This is understood to be a sort of clear-larder. 
Saturday's dinner dish, co«posed of every sort of 
ahreds and patehes. It oiio;ht properly to be an 
Olio, composed of a due admixture of meat, fish, 
fowl, vegetables and roots. To three quarts of water 
put a couple of pounds of whatever vegetables are 
plentiful, (a gootl proportion being onions,) and a 
couple of pounds of mutton scrag cut into three or 
four pieces, or a fowl, or veal, or a piece of lean ba- 
con, and a little rice. Skim it ; and when nearfy 
finished add the meat of a lobster or crab, cut in bits, 
or the soft part of a few oysters, or hard boiled yolks 
of eggs. Take off all the fat that rises, and seasoa 
highly with pepper and Cayenne. Serve in a tureen. 

Ikish Stkw. 

Take the loose fat from a loin or neck of mutton, 
and cut from three to four pounds of it into sma'l 
well-shaped chops. Flatten and season them with salt 
and mixed spices. Peel six or eight onions; par- 
boil, and skin a quantity of potatoes. Lav some 
shred suet at the bottom of a stew-pan, and a half 
pint of broth, or melt two ounces of butter. Slice in 
a layer of potatoes, then a layer of chops, then strew 
in the onions, then again potatoes and chops, &c. 
and let the top be covered with potatoes. A shank 
or small bit of ham, or a scrape of smoked tongue, 
or a little sausage meat, is a great addition to this 
favourite dish. It must stove very slowly, and the 
pan must be closely and constantly covered. [Some 
cooks wrap an old napkin round the stew-pan !id, 
wlueh forms a sort of luHiig in dressing this and 



J 
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Other dishes. There is a kind of cottage oven, used' 
in Ireland, in form of a wide stew.pan, made of 
cast iron, with a lid of the same thickness, on which 
eoQibers of turf are put. This is placed over other em-, 
bers ; and an equal slow heat is maintmned, which 
dresses a stew, bakes a pudding, or a bit of medt, and 
is found very useful at other times ^s a cottage 
,.pot.] HuNTEB^s Pie is another excellent form of 
Xfi^n stew. It is sometimes made of beef coUops 
instead of mutton chops ; and then the potatoes are 
always mashed. Place the potatoes, meat, and onions 
in alternate layers in an earthenware pie dish, and 
bake them ; the top layer of potatoes may be neatly 
scored, scolloped on the edges, and glazed, with egg^. 
if approved* 

Knuckle of Veal SouPi. 

Take a large knuckle, or if small add. a. piece of 
the scrag. Wash it, and break the bones; place skew- 
ers in the stew-pan to keep the knuckle from stick- 
ing ; cover it with water and no more ; put in a 
head of celery, lemon thyme^ three onions, a carrot, 
a turnip,, and. two dozen black and Jamaica pepper 
orams, and simmer till the knuckle is tender. Strain 
the soup. Cut the gristly parts of the knuckle and 
idl that is good into mouthfuls, and put to it a seai- 
sonin^ of white pepper and mace in powder, and 
licenburto thicken if it is wished. This soup 
may be made with rice or vermicelli ; or the stewed 
uncut knuckle may be served in the soup ; for many 
like to pick the gristles, a " pleasing toil,* instead 
of having the meat cut for them by the cook. 

Observaiions.^-^ouxe gourmands admire veal stew 
soup made of Staggering-Bob^ — that is an infimi 
calf, whose bones are stiU gristle, and his flesh a. 
jelly. The bro^^t,. knuckle and shoulder blade are 
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best for this purpose, and the soup is thickened with 
yolk of eggs, and seasoned with mace. 

GiBLET Sour. * 

Take from two to three pounds of coarse beef, or 
shanks and sci-ag of mutton, or knuckle of veal, or 
a part of each as may be found most convenient ; 
a small faggot of sweet herbs, and a little parsley ; 
a quarter ounce of black or Jamaica pepper corns, 
and four quarts of water. When this has simmer- 
ed for an hour, put to it two pah- of goose giblets, 
or four pair of duck gihlcts, scalded and cleaned. 
When the gihlets are delicately tender, but not soft 
and insipi^ take them up and cut them into large 
mouthfula. The soup must now be thickened with 
butter kneaded in a large spoonful of flour, or with 
the top fat gradually mixed with flour, and strained 
into a fresh stew-pan, into which put the giblets. 
Boil and skim, and season with a large spoonful of 
laushrooni caisup, salt, and a Jiltle Cayenne. Serve 
with the cut giblets in the tureerf. 

Ox RuMt, OR Ox Tail Sodp. 

Two tails, or three if small, will make a large 
tureen of soup. Let the butcher divide them at the 
joints. Hub them with salt, and soak them in luke- 
warm water. Place the tails in a stew-pan with four 



• Thid wa» one of tiioce prelcniiittg dishes of which Mrs Dona 
sniphBtically said, '^ boil blanee in butter nnd tho broo will be 
gude." When plainly made, oa dliecled in lbs above ncelgit, it 
aflbrda an agreeable variety for a famil/ dinner, and in na econo- 
I mical 'KKy of using what might be othemise wisted, which is al- 
WBja commendable. Wine is ordared for giblet loup in ilie moat 
spproved cookerj books ; and ne have no wish to roiliain the fandei 
of a gourmet, however estravagant, but Mrs DODS atronglj pro. 
leitcd af^iiui bnlowing ^laddca on gooscliorns and piniona. 



onions or more, a i)unch of parsley , two dozen af 
Jamaica and black pepper corns, a turnip sHoed^ 
and three quarts of water. When the meat is ten- 
der lift it out, and cut it into small mouthfuls. 
Thicken the soup with a little browned flour, rub- 
bed up with a ladleful of the top fat ; straifl it intxy 
a fresh stew-pan, put in the^cut meat, boil it up,. an4 
skim it, and finisn with a spoonful of musoroom 
catsup, and pepp^ to taste. 

Observations. — Ox tails make a very excellent 
onion soup, by addini; to it, when s&ained, a dozen 
fried onions, and thickening it with potatoes.^ 

Poacher's Soup, 
$. at Soupe i la Meg MerrUies. — Mb» Dona^^ 

This saToury and highly relishing stew soup 
may be made of any or every thing known l^ the 
name of game. Take from two to four pounds of 
the trimmings or coarse parts of venison, shin of 
beef, or shanks or lean scrag of good mutton. Boil 
this with a couple of carrots and turnips, four onicms, 
a bunch of parsley, and a quarter ounce of pepper- 
corns, the larger proportion Jamaica pepper. Strain 
this stock when it has boiled for three hours. Cut 
down a black-cock, or woodcock, a pheasant, half 
a hare, or a rabbit, a brace of partridges or grouse^ 
or one of each, (whichever is obtained most easily,)- 
and season the pieces with mixed spices. They may- 
be floured and browned in the frying-pan; but as this 
is a process dictated by the eye as much as the pa- 
late, it is not necessary in making this soup. Fut the 

* The Nabob who, from poking his nose every where, had got 
by one means or other a grea^ deal of useless, and some useful izw 
formation, gave a receipt for aii economical soup of this kind, madft 
<^the trimmings of meat which tanners'' workmen collect from the. 
fresh hides brought to tan-yards. These trimmings are found aboul 
the ears, lips and tailfi^ 
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I game to the strained stock, with a dozen of small 
" (Miions, a couple of heads of celery sliced, half a tto- 
zen peeled potatoes, aud when it boils a small white 
cabbage quartered, black pepper, allspice and salt 
to taste. Let tlie soup simmer tilt the gamaiEtea- 
, der, but not overdone; and lest it should, the vege- 
tables may be put in half an hour liefore the meat, 
Obaervations. — This soup may be coloured and 
flavoured with wine and two spoonfuls of mushrocoB 
catsup, or boiled anchovy, and enriched with forcev. 
meatballs.* Soups in which catsup is mixed should 
not be salted till that ingredient is added, as catsup - 
oonLiins so much salt itsdf.-|- 



• The Club were at rariance on the nboTo original receipt 
JEetl declared for the simple racy flavour of the plain ijlian 
1^; WiHTEHULoesoM liked the addition of forcemeat balls and 
cawup ; and the Doctor — hovering between the tnreene, lite Mao- 
lieattibelwecuhis rival ebarmers, — laid his ears deeply in bath, bul 
When' compelled to decide, from an habitual reverence to the things 
llut be, voti^d fur the plain Hovp at origiuatlj' Awallovred with oa 
iDIich UDClion by Dominie Ssmpsoti. 
• + Stew Soupb, &.c. when not made doyin^y rich nor D*er. 
, Ksaoned, aa.lhey always are by tho^e (prhoac trade it ia to- corwi 
, pniad cordials to atimulate axxA pamper palled nppetitea and in. 
' durated palates, ii for conimon and general purpone* the moEt 
■^Mij, wboleaame and nuttiiioiii form in wtilch foDd can be pre- 
, pBicd. It is that coinbinatioD of flaids and solidi, animal and 
*egeiab1e sulislsncua with coadimenls which forms the mixture bett 
Itted to the hnman atoniadi,and the bestcalcalated tn prom ate health 
and impart slrengtb. The prejudice which exists in England 
l^aiDBt soaps as not promotive of strength, ought to give way before 
Stew Souvs. It has been grately contended of late, that bmnan 
life cannol be supported onsoupahuwever rich, without solid animal 
fnd ; and experiments are quoted where a dog kept on the richest 
■oupdied, while another which was fed on meat boiled to chips, arwl. 
vaier, retained health and atrenpth. To these espeiiments may he 
'tppoKd the living example of the-pooi of Irelend and Scotland, 
'who bardij titi see aiiimal food in any form, and yet enjoy health 
"•ad atrengtb. "The grealeat heroes of antiqntty," ■ayaSirJOHtr 
l%aK\.AiR, "lived on broth." The liquor in which Ibdr mutton 
or veniion was boiled, thickened with a little oatmeal, and eensoned 
'pciltapa with a few wild herbs, formed the morning tea and coilbe 
tn the ball of the chieftain before the iattoductioii ef these costly- 
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Rice akd Meat Soup. 

Boil from three to four pounds of a good ox- 
dieek,' very well soaked and cleaned, in three quarts 
of water, with four onions, and a small faggot of 
pot h^bs. Strain it ; cut the meat in large pieces, 
and stew with six ounces of rice, adding pepper and 
salt. This cheap stew soup may be seasoned with 
curry powder or mace ; or made after a finer fashion 
with knuckle of veal, or two cow-heels. 



fbrdgn commodities. It is impossible to saj what men will not 
live on, and enjoy health too ;— shell-fish, Iceland moss, mu^li* 
Tooms, snails, and an endless variety of substances have been known 
to sustain life and health, — not to mention l^icassees of old shoes 
and leather breeches, to which ship-wrecked mariners have often 
bad recourse* Our readers cannot have forgotten . Sir Bsvis oC 
Hampdoun in his dungeon, of wfacan — 



^ Rats and mice and such small deer, 
" Was the food for full seven year. 



» 



This to be sure is solid anima] food, and favours the theory of the 
modem experimenters. But again we have Dr Feakklix*8 old 
catholic lady, who lived solely on water-gruel, and yet enjoyed 
health. There has lately started up in Manchester, we are told, a 
riew-&ngled religious sect, who from an absurd reading of the com* 
roandment '* thou shalt not kill," renounce the use of animal food, 
and enjoy high health on their vegetable regimen. It is indeed high 
presumption to limit the powers of the human stomach, in assimi- 
lating and turning to healthful chyle whatever is, in discretion, and 
without violent and sudden change, submitted to its action. Of 
this important organ '^ the master of the family," it holds as strongly 
as of the palate, that ^* what is one man's meat is another man's 



poison.*' 



Chaquepays cJtaque coutitme. 



The Tartar feeds on horse flesh, the Chinese on dog's, the Gieen- 
lander on fish garbage, with the luxurious sauce of train oiL The 
Frenchman and German feed on frogs and snails, and the ancienti 
valued assafietida as much as the modems do curry powder or Bur^ 
gesses fish muoc* 
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FISH SOUPS. 

This delicate and elegant deseriplion'of soups has 
gained on the favoar of tlie gormandizing world 
■veiy rapidly witlrin the last few years. Cray-fish 
Was the favourite bonne boucfte of past generations. 
Oyster and Lobster soups are more admii-ed in our 
day. The- basis offish soups, — the stock, as it is 
technically called, — may either be made of fish or 
meat. The former is perhaps tlie more elegant, 
and is besides suited to trmigre days ; the latter is 
the more rioh and nourishing. Beef, veal, or 
lean mutton may all be used for Fish Stock. 
When made of fish, a skate, cod's head, haddocks, 
whitiDgs, eels, gudgeons, flounders, and other white 
fish, are used, and the heads, fins, and trimmings of 
the fiah which are to be dressed. As Fish Stock 
Eoon becomes sour, it should not be made till it is 
<o be used. Boil the fish of which you make the 
«tockin two quarts of water, with a couple of onions, 
-B piece of lemon peel, and a faggot of sweet herbs. 
Skim the liquor carefully, and strain it. If the fish 
loup is to be brown, the fish which makes the stock . 
may be browned in the frying-pan before boiling. 

Lobster Soup, 

• Have three middle-sized or five small lobsters, — ■ 
tens if possible, — ready boileil, and five pints at 
^ood veal gravy. Break off and brtuse in a mor- 
tor the small claws and fins, with an anchovy, a 
j»ece of lemon peel, and a couple of onions. Put 
these to the stock, and simmer till you have obtain- 
ed aU the strength and flavour they contain. Strain 
, the stock. Split the tail, crack without mangHuff 
Che great claws, and take out the meat, cutting it 
Into Entail pieces. Pick the fish from the chine, and 
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take part of the coral, the soft part of a few aysters, 
an anchovy, a quarter of a nutmeg, a blade of^mac«, 
a little Cayenne, and a tea-spoonful of lemon peel 
grated. Put these in a mortar ; beat them, and 
with the yolks of two eggs and a very little flour,, 
make a dozen or more of small forcemeat balls for the 
soup. Next bruize the spawn in the mortar with a 
little flour, and rubbing it through' a sieve, put this 
with the meat of the claws and tail, and the coral left 
fix»m the forcemeat, into the soup. Fry the force* 
meatballs, or brown them in a Dutch oven, and put 
them also to the soup^ which may simmer for a quar-< 
ter of an hour, but must not boil. Foreign substan- 
ces are sometimes employed to heighten the vermiU 
lion tint of this soup, but we do not reconunend the 
practice. Squeeze the juice of a lemon or Seville 
orange through a strainer into the tureen, and senra 
the soup, liftmg it carefully. 

ObserviUhns. — This soup is sometimes made of 
fiweet cream, or milk thickened with rice flour and 
butter instead of stock ; but the mixture of milk 
with fish or meat is less relished every day, and even 
yolks of eggs, between which and animal substances 
there is a closer affinity y do not gain ground. Wine 
is a good deal employed by the French in the conir 
position of fish soups, and the rough dry wines an- 
swer better than cream. In like manner mild ale 
or beer is sometimes employed in this country. A 
clear gravy of cow-lieels makes an admirable basis 
for fish soups, and is believed to be employed by 
those who deal largely in these compositions in great 
towns. 
<. 

Oysteb Soup. 

Have two quarts of a good strong clear stock, 
whether of fish or meat. Add to it tne hard boiled 
yolks of six. eggs, and the hard part, of a quart o£ 
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fresh juicy oysters, previously well pounded in a 
mortar. Simmer for a half hour, and strain it into 
a fresh stew-pan, in which have the oysters cleared 
of the heards, and very nicely washed from shells 
and sand. Season with mace and Cayenne, and let 
the oysters simmer for eight minutes, when the yolks 
of three eggs well beat may be stirred into a little 
of the soup, and gradually miked with the whole 
quantity, drawing aside the stew-pan, and constant- 
ly stirring lest they curdle. When smooth and 
thick serve in a tureen, and still stir the soup for a 
minute to prevent curdling. Any other flavour 
that is relished may be given to this luscious soup. 

CaAY-FisH Soup. 

Make two quarts of fish stock, in which boil a 
bunch of parsley, two onions, and two dozen of black 
and Jamaica pepper corns. For this have from two to 
three pounds oi nsh, fins, heads, &c. but all fresh. 
Boil to. a mash, and strain the liquor till clear. Pick 
from four to five dozen of crav-fish, and stew till de- 
licately done, adding a little Cayenne, and the 
spawn of a bciled lobster pounded, and stirred into 
me soup, which it will both thicken and enrich. 

Observations, — JSoups are made o{ muscles^ coc^ 
JcleSy and prawns. They all require good stock, 
plenty of pepper, and careful washing and picking. 
-—As inuch of the flavour of shell fish is lost in wash- 
ing them free of sand> the washings may be kept, 
strained rc2)eatedly, and put to the stock. 

IEel Soup. 

Take two pounds of eels, two quarts of water, a 
crust of bread, six blades of mace, two onions, a few 
corns of whole pepper, and a bundle of sweet herbs ; 
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bcnLthem till half the liquor is wasted, then stnn&i 
it, and serve it up with toasted bread. 

It may be made stronger by boiling it longer, 0t 
using broth instead of water.— See Fish and Saucg^ 
National Dishes. 

Scotch BAfiLSY Bboth, zdih Boiled MuUdu 

or SouiUi. 

To from three to six pounds of beef or mutton, 
according to the quantity of bro^ wanted, put cold 
water in the proportion of a quart to the pound, a 
quarter pound of pearl barley, or more or less as mfy 
siiit the meat and water, and a spoonful of salt, un- 
less the meat is already slightly salted. To this put 
a large cupful of white pease, or sheeUd grey peas^ 
unless in tne season when green pease are to be bad, 
a double quantity of which must be put in with the 
other vegetables. Skim very carefully as long as any 
scum rises; then draw aside the pot and let tlie 
l»:otb boil slowly for an hour, at which time put to 
it two young carrels and turnips cut in dices, and 
two or three onions sliced. A quarter of an hour 
before the broth is ready add a little parsley picked 
and chopped,— or the white part of three leeks may 
be used instead of onions, and a head of celeiy 
sliced instead of the parsley seasoning, but celery 
requires long boiling. For beef broth a small quaiK- 
tity of greens roughly cut, and four or five leekft 
cut in two inch lengths, are better suited than tur- 
nip, carrot, and parsley, which are more adapted 
to mutton. If there is danger of the meat oeing 
overdone before the broth is properly lithed^ it may 
be taken up, covered for a half nour, and retumal 
into the pot to heat through before it is dished. 
Garnish with carrot and turnip boiled in the 
broth, and divided ; or pour over the meat caper 
jsauce, parsley and butter, or a sauce made of 
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(pickled cucumbers, or nasturtiums heated in melted 
tutter or in a little clear broth, with a lea-spoonful of 
made mustard and another of vinegar. Minced 
- parsley, parboiled for a minute, may also be strew- 
ed over boiled beef,-i-or a sprinkling of boiled car- 
rots cut in dice. Serve the broth in a tureen, r^ 
moving any film of fat that may gather upon the 
surface. 

Observations. — The pieces of fresh beef best »■ 
daptbd for broth are the shin, the brisket, the flank, 
and the veiny nieoe, — of mutton, the neck, the shoul- 
ider, and the leg. In some parts of the " land of 
tail" broth made of fresh beef would scarcely be tt^ | 
lerated, — the meat not at all; and unquestionably the 
brisket or Sank when salted for a week makes exceU 
ient broth, while the meat eats much better. An eco- 
nomical way of managing roherc beef is salted, is to 
Ixril a piece of fresh, and a piece of salt meat together, 
by which method the broth is not grouty nor yet over 
salt, vhich it will be when made wholly of salt meat. 
Turkey beans stripped of their blackening outer 
busk, are admirably adapted for litking barlev 
broth. Mrs Do«s, with her usual sagacity, statec(, , 
.and it must be owned with great plausibility of 
reasonine, that the capital ddect of broth cooked 
hj Englishers and other unqualified persons, is 
produced nine times out of the ten by the bad qua.- 
Mty of the barley they use. This commodity is 
very apt to spoil. It becomes miiy, and, what is 
iforse, this fault is not easily detected. Barley 
should no more be washed tlian flour, but then it 
must be Bound if we would avoid the glary, ropy de- 
coctions which are sometimes seen on tables where 
better tbiu^ might be expected. The quality (£ 
^our used m cookery oupht also to be attendeu to. 
When exposed to Mr and damp it becomes musty 
much sooner than is generally known. English 
.books of cookery order a sauce for meat boiled in 



farotfa) of red wme, mushroom catsup, and srftV;^ 
\nih cut pckles, a piece of extravagance comjSetely 
at variance with the character and properties of the 
-better part of the dish,— the bland baJsamic barley 
ivoth of Scotland. For a variety of cheap and ex<« 
•cdlent floups and>^brothB see National Dishea^ 

Milk Sottp. 

Boil a Scotch pint of milk, with a little tolt, a stick 
cif cinnamon, and a little sugar ; lay thin slices of 
faread in a dish ; pour over a little of the milk t0 
■joak them, and keep them hot upon a stove ; talos 
care it does not bum. When the soup is ready to 
•erve, beat up the yolks of five or six eggs, and add 
'tiiem: to the milk. Stir it over the fire till it thic- 
kes)5 ; then take it o£P lest it should curdle, and 
put it in the dish upon the bread 

• 

P0ETABI4E SO0P, 

' This soup is best made of shin of beef, but knucklfe 
ct veal may be used in a smallproportion. Have from 
t€sa totwenty pounds df shin 01 good fresh-killed beei^ 
n^l broken, and from five to ten of knuckle of veal^r 
Flaoe this in a digester j or close covered pot, and 
txjfvex it with water. It must heal very gradually 
that the fibres of the meat may have time to softeki 
nnd swell ; skim it carefully ; retard the boil with Ci 
titde cold water, and skim till no more scum rises%. 
If o roots nor vegetables are boiled with this soup; fot? 
dtthough they might improve the flavour, they 
would both prevent in some degree the jelly from 
farming, ana make it more difficult to preserve af« 
terwards. The digester may be allowed to remain 
hy the kitchen fire all night, if a fire is kept up ; 
«fld at any rate the soup will require from ten to 
4wdive hours very slow ooiling. ,StEain the broth 
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fi-om tbeimeat, which will be boiled ta a mash. 
When the soup has stood to be perfectly ciiid take 
off the fat carefully, and in pouriog it out, hold back 
not merely the sediment, but all that looks muddy. 
Pour it once more through a rieve into a thick bot- 
tomed cast metal atew-pan, well tinned, or a doubfe' 
bottomed tin pan, with a quarter ounce of black p«>- 
percoms. Let thefire be dearand brisk, andlct the 
fioup boil quickly, which is necessary to drive off the 
watery particles. Ten minutes brisk boiling wiU do 
mote la reduang this soup or any jelly to be kept to 
a proper consistence than twenty at' a slower ebullv. 
tion. Take off any scum that rises, and when the 
«jup b^ns to thicKen and get gluey, end the quaiv 
tity is much diminished, it will be safe to P"Jur '* 
iplo a pan of much less diameter for fear of bunk- 
ing, rut a httle of it in the bottom of a saucer, 
which may be floated in cold water, or set in a 
(draught of air; If it sets into a btrong jelly, it » 
enough ; if not boil briskly for a few minutes, still 
trying if it is ready by putting a little lo cooL This 
soup is preseryed in various ways ; the best fiip 
home consumption is to put it into very shallow 
jelly-pots, to be covered up when cool. But it will 
be more conveniently kept on a voyage if poured 
tilt on a flat asset-into tablets, which may be divid- 
ed when cold with a paste runner, and when tho- 
roi^hly dried, packed for use in bladder or leather, 
Kia kept in a dry place. When the aoup is to be 
n.sed aa Buch, to a pint of boiling water, to which 
parsley, or j'oung onion, or any flavour that is 
. relished is given by previous boiling, add a little 
ground pepper and salt, and from an ounce to an 
ounce and a half of the portable soup. Boil for a 
few minutes, and serve with toasted bread. 




To Maxi! Bssp Tea^ 
or Km^ if ttMon, or Chicken Tea^ 

Ciit a pound of lean meat into small ihjfn bite^ 
asd pat it over a slow fire, in an earthen vessel^ 
with a quart or more of cold water. Take off the 
eeom^ and let it simmer three quartiors of an hour,^ 
iriieti it mar be either strnned or a]lpwed to settle^ 
odd poured firom the lees* The meat will.be use* 
M either to hash or pot Beef tea is sometimea 
nuide by infusion, allowmg the pot to st^d a half 
boor by the fire. It may be flavoured with any 
thing* agteeable to the taste of the patient that is not. 
ugnnous to his case. Chicken broth or tea is made 
bjr donning a chicken, cutting it in bits, drawing 
the strings, and treating it as wove. 

FoBci^icsAT roa J?;w SoBPs, or <SiMa^ ^ FMk 

Beat the flesh and soft parts df a boiled lobster 
11^ ^ moitar with a boned anchovy, the yolks of three 
eggs hard boiled, and a stick of boiled celery chop- 
j^. Put to this a handful of bread crumbs, Cay- 
dtane^ mace, a spoonfujl of mushroom catsup, a quar* 
ter pound of melted butter, a large spoonful of oys- 
ter liquor or some oyster pickle, and two or more 
eggs well beaten to cement the composition. Mix 
it well, and form into egg-shaped balb, which fry or^ 
Inown in a Dutch oven. 

Boa Balls jf&r Mock TufiU Soup. 

Pound a sufficient quanj^ty of the yolks of hard, 
boiled eggs in a mortar, with as much raw yolk and. 
flour as Will bind the composition. Add salt, and. 
make up in the fonxx of bmls the size of a maxble. 



SPRING Fault Soups. 

These are made of gourds, peeled rhubarb, &a 
&C. They may ^t&erlbe made of ci^am, or of good 
dear gravy, and seasoned to the taste of the eater. 

Fed, dean, and blanch a. bundle of stid^ of rhu- 
barb, cut them in three inch lengths, and put them 
to a coude of quarts of sood veal or beef gravy, with 
two or three onions^ a few thin slices of bread crust 
and QTumb together, .salt and Cayenne. Skim off 
all the jEat and scum ; simmer till tender ; strain and 
serve an toasted sippets. This soup may also be 
made with a half pound of butter kneaded in a little c 
flour. 
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<<It7AS at tlie Pishmarlfet, Mary^ toA itwak lealljr 
cnrioos to sete the fish, haddock^ tad coda, and aut^ 
bots, aa dead aa m door nail ! 

** Though the women said they were liyiag; and 
thaU-Presenre us !— they were ofl^hig not skate attd 
flounders, but men*s lives for sale ! 

^ And crabs and lobsters — Such cxeatures !— with 
feet covered with shells, and snapping their fii^gera xm. 
spite were they i" 

Travels of Cciumbut Sonmdmt^ 

To Boil Salmon^* 

Ik treating offish the Salmon is surely entitled to 
take precedence. There are many excellent waya 
of dressing this favourite fish, but perhaps none 
equal to jmn boiling when well performed. Scale 



WM 



* This monarch of the British rivers is in season in some part of 
the three kingdoms for the whole year, so that however the priae 
may vary, the London nuurket— the point which attracts all salmon 
speculators, — is seldom without a supply. The fishing of the river 
Ness, which the fish visit very early, is opened so soon as the month 
of December ; the Severn fishery even in November ; and from, that 
time some fishery is opened every week till in April the whole aie- 
in opesation. The sahnon of the Thames is that which is moat, 
este^ned in London ; that of the Tay is the 'fhvourite with the inhiu 
bitants of- the northern metropolis, — ^probably in both cases becanaa 
the fish from those rivers are brought in greater perfection to tha 
respective markets than those of the more distant rivers. W« 
have ever remarked that the salmon of a man*s native stream, ori>f 
the river cf his native province, is to him the best flavoured* Axnoo^ 



B ' and clean 
P handling, 
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and clean the fish without unnecessary waBhin" or 
handling, and without cutting it much optn. Have 
a roomy and well scoured fish-kettle, and if the sal- 
mon be large and thick when you have placed it on 
the strainer and in the kettle, fill up and amply co- 
ver it with cold siMing water, that it may heat gra- 
dually. Throw in a tiandful of salt. If a jowl or 
quarter is boiled it may be put in with warm water. 
In both cases take off the scum carefully, and let 
the fish boil slowly, allowing twelve minutes to the 
pound ; but it is even more difficult to fix the time. 
fish should boil than the lengtli of time meat re- 
quires. Experience, and those symptums which the 



oUiet mubs of d^ennate timet is the decrcaae of Klmon in ooi 
rivers, and it is pethapt the onlj uire that is undeniabla Thta flsh 
3t one time wrts so common an article crT CtKid that MipalatiaoB 
were made by hired serrarls against having it above three time* 
H vreek tor their kitchen ; and the same canditiona were obaerved in 
indenturing apprentices, in Nevrcaalle, Perth, and many other 
towns. Since Mi Deufeteb's diacoverrDr packing ■Blmtm in Ins, 
ihcre hai lieen Tuund no occasion fur the enforcement of the claiiss 
againBl ealmon eating in apprentices' indetituces. The pieserralion 
<jf this source of wealth and luxury is at prcMnl an object ci 
legiBJatiTC invest jgation, and we doubt not that a Euhject coining 
bene so ntufledtolely ** lo men's bnsinda and stomachs" will 
roeel with all the attention it merits. The destiuction of the fi; is 
the chief evil. We ha»e known instances in which whole cait 
loads of nhitlings, oi salmon fry, have been used es manure. Tfa* 
poor of London which draws into its enorm»us maw all the flth of 
the kingdoms, alone enjoy tbis luxury, though it must be confessnl 
not in the best state. The introduction of 3team-!)oate has bad an 
influcnca on the supply in great (owns; during the last sensone. 
great deal wu exported by the gieam-boatl ttom Ireland to Scot.- 
' ' id Liverpool, and in the present year the exportation is itiU 



We ought to inform our gouTtiKl tenders that a fish boiled in the 
pickling kettle, where perhaps some dozens ii! cut fish are pcepu- 
iog for the Loadnn market, is superbly done— meltinglj rich, and 
oT imioniparaHc flavour. Such a thing ia lo he procured onlj at thri 

t wbioh it ia to be lemarted the aSiizes and pie*. 

(b^d. 
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e of a practised cook alone can discern^ must fix^ 
_ e point, and nothing is more disgusting and m^ 
wholesome than underdone fish. The nunute tbe^ 
boiling is completed the fish-strainer must be lift^ 
and rested across the pan to drain the fish. Thiow 
n soft cloth in. several folds over it. . It . would bo* 
oome soft if permitted to soak in the hot water- 
Dish on a hot fish plate. Besides the Essences Jk>, 
be used at discretion, which are now found on every 
fiide-board of any pretensions, shrimp, anchovy, and 
lobster sauce are served with salmcm ; also plain 
mtit^d butter ; and where the fish is got fresh, and 
served in what is esteemed by some the greatest per-* 
fection,— crisp, curdy, and creamy, — ^it is the practixae 
Id send in a sauce tureen of the plmn liquor in whicb 
it was boiled. Fennel and butter are still heard of 
test saliiion, but are nearly obsolete. Garnish with a '- 
fringe of curled parsley, and slices of lemon. The 
carver must help a slice of the thick part with a- . 
smaller one of tne thin, which is the fattest, and \h», 
best liked by those in the secret. 

To Boil Salmon Ceimp 

This makes a very handsome dish, and is the 
way in which salmon is usually dressed in the places 
near the fisheries, where the fish is obtained quicks 
The fish must be cleaned and scaled without cutting 
up the breast. Cut ofi^ the head, with about two in- 
ches of the neck, and the tail with the same quantity 
of fish along with it. Cut as many circular fillets of 
the salmon as you wish for, according to the size of the ~ 
JSsb and the number of the company, of about three 
or fbur inches thick ; — ^the opening of these slice? 
whiBtice the entrails have been taken must be well . 
cleaned from the blood, &c. Throw the whole into ' 
eold water made brackish with salt. Place the head 
and tail on the strainer, and put them in a fish* 
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ISellle of boiling water, with a little salt and vine- 
gar ; let them noil five minutes ; lift the Btnuner, 
and lay on the slices ; take oft' whatever scum arises, 
for it is very easy to injure the colour of fresh sal^ 
mon. Boil from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. . Place 
4e head and tail on end in the middle of the fish- 
plate, and lay the circular slices neatiy round thetn. 
Sauce and garnishing as in last receipt. 

To Bboii. Feesh Salmon. 

This mode, of dressing, though unsuitable for a 
Iftrge dinner where salmon makes a principal dish, 
iq the way in which the solitary gourmet oest r-- 
lishes this luxury. Split the salmon and take out 
the bone without mangling the fish. Cut slices of 
from three to four inches in breadth. Dry them in 
the folds of a cloth, but do not beat or press them. 
Have a clear beef-steak fire, and a bright-barred 
gridiron, rubbed with ji bit of mutton suet to pre- 
Tent the fish from sticking ; turn with steak-tongs ; 
the slices if not dry may be dusted with flour. 
This, like all broils, must be served hot. The slices 
may be wrapped ia the folds of a napkin.— ^nciot2/ . 
«r Shrimp sauce. 

To Bake S,\xmon. 

Place the fish in a deep pan, and stick plenty ojt 
bits of butter over it. Season it with allspice, mace, 
and salt, and rub a litt,le of the seasonings on the ■ 
inside. It must be basted occa^onally with what 
Collects in the baking-pan, If the fish is small, or 
H grilse, it may be skewered, with the tail turned 
round to the mouth. A baked salmon makes a 
handsome dish, and eats well cold. — GamitMng 
and saiicc as for boiled salmon. 

Obaervgiioiu- — Many persons think saimon not . 
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only lighter but of finer flavour cold than hot. It' 
is too expensive and too good to be lost Place 
'what is leit in a deep dish, with a dose coyer. To 
» quart of the liquor in which the fish was boiled 
put a half dunce of black pepper and allspice in 
grains, and half a pint of the best vinegar, and a 
iefr-spoonful of salt Boil this with a bay leaf os 
two, and a sprig of lemon thyme. When cold ppur 
it over the salmon, which must be kept covered. 
This pickle will keep the fish good for some days; 
but if it be necessary to keep it longer, boil up the 
pickle, adding mc^e vinegar and spice, and when 
cold pour it again on the fish. ^.o.'-^Very firesih 
(Salmcm is in most places so expensive an article of 
luxury that rarity alone has given it a factitious va> 
lue with many persons; for the £ush is in. reality^ 
much more delicate and sapid when ripened £3r a day 
or even more. The same thin^ holds of turbot and 
cod, though they too are prized for that crimp harsh 
freshness, which is in truth no recommendation in 
the eating, and. often a drain on the purse*. 

To Kipper Salmon. 

" The fish must be cut up, cleaned and scaled, but, 
fiot washed, and have the bone taken neatly out. 
Rub with equal proportions of salt and Brazil, or 
fine raw sugar, with a little saltpetre. Let the fish 
He for two days, pressing it with a board on which 
weights are placed; then hang it up or smoke it; 
I^est the folds gather mustiness ana spoil, it is ^ 
good plan, when the fish is hung, to stretch it open 
With pieces of stick> that it may dry equallv. Pep-^ 
pers m powder may be added to the salt This 
iprms a favourite addition to a Scotch breakfast^ 
and nothing indeed can be more relishing than^^A 
kipper. It is uniformly dressed by cutting it intq 
sJJLQesimd broiling. If long hung the slices may^ be 
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Boaked in water a quarter of an hour, which will 
Soften and improve the quality of the fish. If the 
fish is very large and rich it may be rubbed with 
salt, and drdned for a, day before it get the 4inal 
fialting. 

To Boil Torbot.* 

■ Choose turbot thick in the belly, which should 
be of a cream coloured white, and upringy under the 
flightest pressure of the finger. Unless upon occa. 
ttons of state, part of this large high priced fish majr 
he kept by sprinkling a little salt over it, and hang- 
ing it in a cool dry place. When to be boiled soak 
the fish in salt and water, to draw off the slicie, itfc- 
cidental to all flat fish. When thoroughly clean 
ecore the skin of the back to prevent the belly from 
<!racking when the fish begins to swell in heating; 
find this done place it on the fish-Btrainer with tte 
tack undermost. The turbot^ketlle must he roomy, 
6nd nicely clean, as the colour of fish is even mare 
'Cflsily injured than that of meat Cover well with 
fold water, into which throw a handful of salt, 
•which will both improve the flavour of the fish and 
lidp to separate the slime and scum. Do not let tha 



' " Thta ponti6cal fish is found or eicsllent quality io many parW 
fli the Britiih seu, and alia art tbe Irisb const ; but vbat arc lUil 
nMctned tbe ben are cauEbt olf the Dutch coast, and brought aliic 
to London io ■cEll-haat>< This fish is in eeasoo, Hlie the liaddoct, 
tram the tims it bus tind a " leap in Ifac May flood" till iMichaelr 
CUb Tbe HoUihut, which often in Scotland ururpi the name of 
Tvbot, i> ID reality a hondiomeT lookingHah, and cicellent of il> 
kindi bot not equal in licbncss, and far Inferloc iu flavour to tha 
genuine fiaflmic'^/'/nltd of Mr JoKATHAn'Oi-IiliuCK. MIbb EsoX- 
VDBtB leJalei an anecdote of a Bi&hop, and we doubt cot that he 
fame id bean Arcbbi^hop, who de«^endingtobis kitchen la lupeiin- 
tcnd tie dieseing of a turboi, and finding that hia cook bad stupidly 
cut airaj the fin?. Eet about cening them on again witb bis oint 
Epiteopal Sngen >-thu man knew the v&bie of turtx>t> 




"fish kettfe^xMne too £eu^ to boil ; skim 
and this done, draw aside the ietOej andaUpv it t» 
' «mmer for from twenty-five to thirty minutes, witl^> 
out that violent degree of ebullition which would 
crack the skin and spoil the look of the fish. Some 
Cooks to have the colour fine, and to prevent the 
sflkin from* cracking, wrap a doth rounid it, which j» 
iiisteQed under the strainer. For #am^,— AQchoyy^ 
Jobster, shrimp sauce, or any of the fish •sauces aCiK- 
red into pUdn melted butter, may be served in ott 
ttfreen, and plun butter in anather. Garfdsh with 
^^urled parsley, slices of lemon, or horse^mdidi 
liicely scraped. These ornaments may be intei^ 
tpeised with fried sprats, or very small floundeni 
juried. Small turbot makes a very delicate diish^ coL 
in shoes and fried, drained from the frpng fat, and 
irithout breaking, simmered for five minutes in a 
sauce made of diin melted butter, a few pickled 
oysters chopped, or a boned anchovy, a tea-rooonfHl 
of wabut pickle, and a dessert-spoonful of mushp* 
nx)m catsup. Take up the fish with a slice ; lay k 
neatly in the dish, 'and having skimmed, ppur i!be 
sauce over it. A glass of claret or port wine is a 

f^reat addition to this sauce. Garnish with slices of 
canon. Cold fish of any kind may be out in neait 
pieces, and heated up in a white sauce, or soused^ 
ny placing it handsomely on the dish in sUces, and 
^pouring over it any of the flavoured vin^ars you 
choose, or peppcar and plain vinegar. 

^ To Pot -Salmon. ' 

Split, scal^ and dean, by wiping, for watc^ tttist 
^T^t touch it. Rub with salt, dram off the moia- 
. ture, and season the salmon with pounded maoei, 
cloves, and black and Jamaica pepper. Cut it into 
^ neat pieces ; lay them in a pan, and cover them 
' with melted butter. Bake it, drain ^^eqiu idl^ift^ 
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shil put the pieces into potting cans, which tnust be 
covered with clarified butter. 

To Collar Salmos. 

Split, scale, and bone as much of the fish as will 
make a handsome collar of about six inches diame- 
ter. Season it highly with beaten mace, cloves, 
pepper, and salt, and having rolled it firmly up and 
bandaged it, bake it with vinegar and butler, ot sHn- 
mer in vinegu and water. Serve with melted but- 
ter and anchoVy sauce. The liquor in which the 
collar was boiled or baked, may be boiled up with 
Bait, vinegar and a few bay leaves, and put over the 
fish to preserve it. Salmon Cutlets. — French cooks 
dress sFices of fres-h salmon as cutlets en papillote. 
by seasonii^ with mixed spices, dipping in salad 
oil, and broiling. Mustard is consideretl by know, 
ing gourmands an improvement to salmon when 
more than ripe. 

To Db£ss a Cod's Head and SnoiTLDEiia.* 

This was a great afPair in its day. It is still it 
formidable, nay even a respectable looking dish, 
■with a kind of bulky magnificence which appears im- 
posing at the head of a long board. Have a quart 
of good stock, made of lean Dccf or veal, with onion, 
carrot, and turnip. Rub the fish with salt over 



* Cadis in high perfection about Chriatmas. ItCitmesintoMiBon 
about Micbaclinai, nhen tha olher laige &sli are going out, . The 
Dogger Bank cod are the most ealeemed in the London Market, hot 
veijeitellenifiah are now sent from Orkney, Und many parts of Oj« 
ooaat. Cod of very good qunlily are Bafted in the Hebrides, and a 
liule has been done in Ireland; but the great cominental sapplj 
of nlWd Bab BtJIIcDinea from Ne*roundland. Man; persona prefer 
aalt Zing to rod ; the Tush ia much luperiur to either of them, bnl 
ia (bond in ier; small quantitiea. 
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lught, taking, off the scales but not' washing itr 
When to be dressed wash it clean, then quickly 
dash boiling water over the upper side, and with a 
blunt knife take off the slime which will ooze out, 
taking great care not to break the skin. Do the 
^Hme to the other side of the fi^ ; then place it on 
tbe strainer, wipe it clean, and plunge it into a tur-i 
bof^kettle of boiling water, with a handful of salt and 
a half pint of vin^ar. It must be entirely covered, 
and wul take from diirty to forty minutes boiling. 
Set it to drain, slide it carefully on a deep disn^ 
and glaze with yolks of eggs, over which strew fine 
bread crumbs, grated lemon peel, pepper, and saXu 
Stick numerous bits of butter over the fish, and set 
it before a clear fire, strewing more crumbs, lemon 
peel, and minced parsley over it, and basting with 
the butter. In the meanwhile thickenwith butter 
kneaded in flour, and strain the stock, adding to it 
half a hundred oysters nicely picked and'bearded, 
and a glassful of their liquor, two glasses of Madeii^ 
or sherry, the juice of a lemon, and the bard meat 
of a boiled lobster cut down, the soft part pound- 
ed. Boil this sauce for five minutes, and slkim it 
well ; wipe clean the edges of the dish in which 
jthe fish is crisping, and poqr the half of the sauce 
around it, serving the rest in a tureen. Garnish 
with fried oysters, small fried flounders, and pic 
kled samphire, or slices of lemon. CodV head 
is dressed with brown sauce^ by browning the stock 
with butter nicely . browned, and adding a little 
inushroom catsup. This sauce is generally made 
, more piquant than the white by the addition of a 
few boned anchovies. 

To Boil Con. 

Cut off the tail,, which would be useless before 
the other part is enough done. Bqb well with 
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8ftlt inside, without wasliing ; let it lie from one 
to two days, and boil in plenty of water, with a 
handful of salt Garnish witn the boiled roe and 
liver, or small flounders or whitings nicely fried* 
The tail cut may lie in salt for a few days, and be 
boiled and served with egg sauce, or parsnips mash- 
ed with butter and cream ; or it may be broiled 
f^eah, or fned in fillets or slices, and served with 
oyster sauce ; or a sauce made of half a pint of veal 
gravy, a glass x>f red wine, a boned ancnovy chop* 
ped, white peppa. and salt, and a few pickled ays, 
ters, and tbicKened with a little flour Kneaded .in 
butter. Boil up and skim the sauce ; place the slices 
neatly on the aish, and pour it around them. Gktr- 
msh with ^ices of lemon. 

To Bboil Cod Soukds. 

CHean and scald them with very hot water, and 
rob them with salt. Take of the sloughy coat, 
parboil them, then flour and broil till enough done. 
ZMsh them and pour a sauce made of browned gra« 
vy, pepper, Cayenne, salt, a little butter kneaded iH 
iMTOwned flour, a tea-spoonful of made mustard, and 
one of soy. Cod sounds are ragooed by boiling 
as above, and stewing in dear gravy, adding a little 
cream and butter kneaded in flour, with a season-, 
lag of lemon peel, nutmeg ^and mace. 

God Cubeied. 

A lar^ fish that comes ur fine flakes is best. 
Fry the pieces In butter, with plenty of sliced onions^ 
of a fine brown, and stew them in a httle white gra- 
vy, thickened with butter rolled in flour, about a 
glassful of rich cream, and a large dessert spoonful 
of curry powder. 
. Qbservations.-^Cream for curries is, we think. 
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the b^t^ of being a lUHe turned^ that », thick andl 
iCAirish, but not dotted^; Good butter-milk tnakea 
fn esceHent substitute for cseam in this and all coqi-^ 
iQoa made-dishes. 

To Dress Salt Coi>, Liko, Tusk, &c. 

*Fhe fish must be> soaked for a length of time^ot-k 
vespcmding to its drjness, and the hardness it has 
aoi|uired. Soak it m cold water for a night ; that 
done, if still hard, beat it well witha paste-roller^ and 
pjak it in lukewarm water. Let it come very slow- 
ly to boil. When it has simmered for an hour and 
ahalf by the nde of the fire take up the pieces; 
dean off the dirty filmy skin, and trim than neatly 
fiom bones, &c. Place them in the stew-pan or on 
the strainer, and pour boiling water over them, whicK 
ilill both freshen and soften the fish. Never allow 
the fish to boil till it is almost ready. Serve with egg 
€8uce, or parsnips mashed with plenty of butte^rw 
Mashed potatoes are also served with salt fish, andj 
mustard must never be forgoUen. Garnish with 
bard boiled eggs in circular slices, yolks and white. 

Observations, — At sea salt fish is dressed after a^ 
very palataUe fashion, by pulling it into flakes, and. 
hemsg. it up with mashed potatoes and butter. 

To Dress Sturgeon, 

This fish does not eat well bdled. It may be> 
roasted, or baked, basting with plenty of butter, 
aiid serving with a ri(^ gravy relisned with anchovy, 
wine, and juice of lemon ; or with any of the flavouiu 
ed vinegars. Slices of sturgeon are egged, dipped 
in bread crumbs, seasonings, and chopped parsley, 
and broiled enpapUlote, Sauce,-— oyster or lobster 
sauce, or melted Dutter, with a little soy and essence 
oCanchovyc Aa imitation o{ pickled sturgeon ia. 
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made oif a iarge turkey, honed and stewed in a rich 
pickle made o£ a quart of port wine vinegar, a pint 
of Rbenish wioe, salt and apices. 

To Boil Skate.* 

If to be crimp boil it quite fresh ;— if liked tender - 
and sapid it may hang A'oni one tu three days in 
co«J weather. Sauce, — melted butter or lobster 
eauce. Skate Jries very well when cut in thin slices, 
and dipped in egg and bread crumbs ; and eats well 
cold, with mustard, pepper, and vinegar. 

To Boil Haddocks. 

These fish are best of the middling size. Place 
tlieni on the strainer, plunge it in boifing water, and. 
boil for ten minutes. In some places the skin is ta- 



' Skate dilTecs moro in ijnnllcy than pcrbapa any other flsh. It 
• aboBld be broad and thick, and uf a creamy whiteness. Wo have, 
however, seen a smalt kind of Ekate which ia caught along the nartb- i 
tail coait of Scotland, oC a leaden blue colour, — railed l^ fiiheimea 
ibe Dane ekals, vrblcli Is more delicate than any other kind we hare 
met with. Jn places wbece Ibis Cvih it a grent part of the food of the 
common people, it ia best relished when it is liung till diy, by Kblch. 
time it has acquired so ettong a smell of ammunia as to be intoier.. 
:^le to (he unitiitiateit. This fish, in those primitive days when aa 
jcl mock turtle was not, wont to be esteemed, when eaten tufij with J 
■joMiird and vitiegai, a grand legale h; the eobet citizens of Udin. , 
biugh, who repaired on holidays tu tlie liahing hamlets axnund tht 
city. It is thought to eat hke lobster, — by those of lively imagioa. 
,tioni. Ekate is said, nhcn out of beason, to produce cholera, and 
other TJoient diseases. The same thing is alleged of salmon in the 
ilatB of foul or " block fish i" and there is no ^uEstien but IhalEah 
nndeigoei some change al particular limei, which renders it for the 
time exceediugly improper for food. There are many instances of 
seamen dying in consequence of eating dolphin. It is said that ob 
cidentt of tliis nature may be avoided by the simple test of putting 
a piece oTiilvec into the fish-kettle. If it blacken, the fish eboutd 
be Goo^i^cd dsoguous, If Doi_iil»Dlutcly paisooous, 

m*B" !■ "n . :■- :; -/■ -^.*»?»-! 







km off before the^ ore disbed« Sauee,**i-pIaSii md^ 
cd butter* Garniah .with curled pgnjey. 

Haddocks in Brown Saucb.«-M&8 Dods. 

Clean, cut off the beads, tmls and fins, and skfn 
from 81& to dght well-sized haddtekd* Talsje the 
l^eads, tails, and trimmings, with two or three Bak 
cut down, and boil, them in a quart o(water,..w]|h a 
Oonple of cmions, some sweet herbs, and a piece of 
Ijemon peel;, thicken ivith plentj of browned butter 
.. and flour, imd seastxi highly with mixed sfices aod 
xnushropm catsup ; strain the sauce, and when it 
boils and is skimmed put in the fish cut into neat 
pieces, and if you choose, previously browned in tbe 
arying-pan. If there be too little sauce add eoaae 
good, bteef gravy; put in a, quarter hundred ofoya^ 
^.ters- and^ a glas&cf their liquor^ or some mu^cfee^ 
und a little wine. Take out the fish when ready 
with a slice, and pour the sauce, which should be 
brown, smooth, and thick, aroimd them. 

0&^rz;a^J02i«.---Haddocks may be stuffed with a. 
'fish forcemeat, and boiled in a- sauce as directed 
above. Some of the forcemeat may be made into 
^balls for garnishing. Haddocksmay also be stuf- 
.fed^ egged^ and strewed with -fine bread crumbs, 
mincm' parsley, &c. and baked, basting them well 
with butter.. Serve in a white sauce made of a 
pound or more of good veal, onions, and parsley, 
iand thickened with plenty of butter kneaded m flour. 
Strain, and add a glass of white wine, the juice of 
•a lemon, white pepper in fine powder, a quarter 
hundred of pickled oysters, and a spoonful of the 
liquor^ Pour the skimmed sauce over the fish.. 
Garnish with sliced lemon and pickled samphire. 
Thiis makes a very handsome Scotdi dish. WhiU, 
* in^s are dre.§;§Qd as above with a white sauce,, and- 
ixSlings with a broVo sauce. For CrappUHead^ 
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see National Dishes. Haddocl:s and codlings ma^ 
also he dressed in a sauce made of iwo bottles of cleio' 
small beer poured over a half pound of butter, nice- 
ly browned and dredged with flour, oysters, and a 
little of their liquor, muBhroom catsup, sjaces, and 
vinegar. ]3oiL the fl^ io this strained snuce^ and 
serve in a soup dish. 

To Fky Haddocks, Soi.bs, Tbout, Percb,, 
Tench, Whitings, Flounders, &c.* 

Clean and. skin the haddocks. Whitings and 
ijounders ai-e not skinned. If the haddocks are too 
lar<;e cut them in two or three pieces, — or split them* 
When the fish are dried, either rub theni with flour, 
cff if to be higher dressed rub off the flour, and with 
a paste-brush wash them over with beat egg i strew 
finely grated bread over them, and fry in plenty of 
clarified dripping or lard, heated to such a degree 
that it may neither scorch the fish nor yet stew ihem.- 
Turii and lift them carefully, and keep them hot 
by the 6re till the whole are finished. Garnish 
with fried oysters, or a few sprigs of curled parsley 
and sliced, lemon, and serve very hut. If the fish are 
not cut down they may be slit in the back, or lightiv 
scored; — the same ^t will do more than once if. 
(trained. In Scolland herrings are often dipped in 
(latmeaE, and fried in plenty of dripping, with 
sHced onions. In France mustard is served witb 



* It Ib tint caty id knon Uie delicate whiting at-timci from tba 
rnarw codLing ; — Ihe codling haa a beard — the whiting is Hrofuth, 
Fknuidera differ niDch in cjualitj.- ; — there ia a coarse tind of ficnm- 
lier, with bright scarlet nar-lilx apoti, which inicajltj loolu bcttec 
than Ihe Bober-cOBled grcy-iark, thou)^ it ii'ofa verj lahrloi qna-. 
- iAy. This 1b a. surer tesl than the thictness or finnneu of the flsh.. 
HuldDcks ere in scaeon (toai Whiliuntide to ChrtEtmai ; and Sdud- 
ifcr* about the same time, tlcrrlngs ue DeveiloDeoUt.Dr ttuoo^ 
Uuisgb the gualiif Tails off at Ume^ .-. - 
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fresh herrings, and the praclioe is cbmoieBdAblev 
All these fish are occasionally broiled. Wipe ihem 
very dry, dust them with flour, and broil over a- 
clear moderate fire. - Haddocks salted add hung for 
a day, or split and boned, are<very good when broiU 
ed. Skin them, dust them with flour, lay ^emon 
the gridiron, and if not split, put thd open part down^ 
most. Tura them a few minutes on both sides, and 
they are done. Serve with cold fresh butter. Fin^ 
nanSj and Findhorn haddocks sure skinned and dre». 
sed as above. They may be taken from the grict 
imi when just done, dipped in hot watei^ if d^ or 
haird, and wrapped in. a cloth to moisten^ . Serve in 
a napkin. 

ODservaHoTis.-^^An imitation of the Finnan had* 
dock is now made by salting foY a few hours, split* 
tinff, and wetting the fish with the pyroligenous 
acid, and hanging them to dry. , Broiled haddocke^ 
whether fresh or reisted^ or as Finnans, are held in 
grtjat esteem by those who relish a good. breakfast. 
The latter commodity is now regularly forwarded 
ffom Aberdeen to Eainburgh and London by the 
matl.coach. They may be very well dressed on a 
heater before the fire, or in a Dutch oven. 

, H£RBiNGs Ai^D Mackerel. . 

When boiled serve them with butter and mustard. 
They may be broiled either split or whole, sprinkled 
wi&ierbs, chopped crumbs, and seasoned with pep* 
per and salt, or collared, by splitting them, taking out 
the hones, seasoning with mixed spices, rolling up 
and baking them in a slow oven. Herrings are very 
good potted, and will keep a week without any ex« 
pense of butter. Clean, and Reason them highly with 
$alt and mixed spices. Pack them neatly heads and 
thraws in a deep dish filled up with vinegar, and a 
little butter stuck over them. Tie them closely up 
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with several folda of paper, and bake them. Tbey 
eat very well cold, or will warm uji in the liquor. 
For pickline, bay leaves, more vinegar and apicea 
may oe eraployed, and the fish may be eillier baked 
or boiled ; — boil up the pickle, and when cold pouXi 
it over them. 

To Stew Teoot, Cabp, on Peech. 

t Clean ihe fiah very well ; if lar^ they may be- 
divided, or split. Rub them inside with salt and 
mixed spices. Lay them in the stew-paD, and put in 
nearly as much good gtawy as will cover them, cou- 

Sle of onions with a few cloves stuck in them, some 
amaica and black pepper corns, and a bit of mace ; 
and when the fish.hav£ Etewed a few minutes a cuu> 
pic-glafsea of claret or Bhenish wine, a bonod an-- 
cho\'y, the juice of a lemon, and a little Cayenne. 
Take up ^the fish carefully when ready, and keep 
them hot. Thicken the sauce with butter kneaded in 
browned Hour ; add a little mushroom catsup and a 
few pickled oysters, if approved, — the sauce, thoiigb 
less piquant^ is more delicate without iheni. Hav> 
ing skimmed and strained, pour it over the fish. 

Observations. — In ihe French kitchen fish is ot 
ten stewed with wine, spiceries, ,and butter, and no 
meat gravy is used. TJie dry austere wines are the 
best adapted for this purpose. The sauce is thicks 
ened witti bread boiled in it. These fish may aJl 
be boiled plain, and served with finely minced pars- 
ley and butter, or fennel, or chervil and butter, or' 
equal parts of each. — See Sauces. The fish may 
be browned previously ; but we conceive the Cavoar 
better when they are at once put to stew in the 
Bauce. In England fish is sometimes stewed ia 
cider instead of wine, seasoning with CayennC) sIwp 
Iptj or onioo. 
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To Stew Solbs, Eels, Lampreys, and Filletj^ 
OF TcftBOT, HoLiBux, Whitikos, Cod, &e. 

Clean and trim tbe fish. Eels must be cut in 
f^om three to four inch lengths, and rubbed with 
salt before skinning, to draw out the slime. Wash 
them very weU. The other kinds of fish must be 
cut into rather larger pieces ; the pieces may be dip. 
ped in egg, rolled in grated crumbs, and browned 
oefore thet are put into the stew-pan. Have a pint 
and a halt of good clear beef gravy^ in which two 
coaions, a carrot, and a few pot herbs have been 
boiled. Stew the fish in this gravy very gently, 
giving a quarter of an hour to the harder sorts, and 
about ten minutes to whitings or eels. Lift out the 
pieces, and. keep them hot. Skim the sauce, and 
thicken it witli browned flour, or rice flour ; add a 
small glass of red wine,, and a large spoonful of 
mushroom catsup, ^ve it a minute^s boiling, and 
strain it over the stewed fish. Stewed fish may be 
dressed for maigre^ days in the French manner, 
making the stock strong, either with fish or butter, 
€x part of both, and using more herbs or seasonings 
Lampreys and codlmgs are the better of anchovy, 
and some made mustard added to tbe above sauce. 
Serve with scraped horse-.raddish, sippets of bread, 
or fried parsley^ 

To Fry Eels. * 

Skin and clean them, rub them with salt, and 
'wash them in several waters. Cut them in four 



* The freshness of an eel is known by its vivacity of motion, and 
its quality by the colour of the skin. The best Idnd,— the silver 
^,— js that found in the clearest waters. The dingy yellovr, and the 
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inch lengths^ ^nd, having rubbed them with salt 
and mixed spices^ dip them in beat eg^, and roll in 
crumbs. Fry in plenty of boiling lard, drain from 
the fat on -a sieve before the fire» and serve them 
with chervil, or parsley and butter, or melted buttery 
or melted butter dharpened with vin^ar, or lemon 
juice. 

ObsertHxHons. — The fat in which eels are fried 
does not answer well for other fish. : . 

To Collar Eels. 

Bone without flaying a large eel. Season it 
highly, by rubbing with mixed spices finely pound- 
ed, chopped parsT^y, sage, and a sprig of lemon 
thyme. Roll up and bind the collar with tape, and 
boil it in salt and water till tender. It may be serv- 
ed whole with a sharp sauce, or cut in slices. It will 
keep in a pickle of the liquor it was boiled in, ad^ 
ding salt and vinegar. 

.To ©piTCHcocK Eels. 

Clean them well, T.nd mb with' salt asfd skin 
them. Slit open the belly and take out the bone. 
Wash and dry them, cut m pieces about four inches 
long, liredge with flour, which wipe ofi^, that they 
may be quite dry. Dip them in a thick batt^ 



deep sallow- green, are very inferior to tbe coppeiy brovrn backed eel, 
and even to the bronze coloured. Fresh water fish of all kinds are 
l)e«t when found -in dear water* Tbe natives of turbid sluggish 
ttremis are.even considered more difficult of digestion. This is 
i:ild to be peculiariy the case with salmon. ' 

Tbe cruelty inflicted on eels is proverbiaL Instead of skinnixig 
sod cutting alive, a humane method of putting them to death is 
-i^commended by Dr Kitchexi:r, which deserves to be generally 
tUKMm. With a sharp pointed skewer- pieree the spiiild ifoacnm 
thtou^ the back part of the skull, when life will instantiy cease. 
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made of melted butter, yolk ^oJT eggs, with a Hitte 
tninced parsley, sa^, and a very mtle shalbl, pep- 
vper, and salt. Roll the pieces in fine grated hre&d 
<erumbs, or biscuit pounaed. Dip >them and roll 
them again, and broil on a clear fire of It fine light 
hrown. The eels may be dipped and broiled whole 
if they are not too large, or roasted in a Dutch oven. 
Serve anchorvy sauce, or'-melted butter iirith «iy of 
the flavoured vinegars. Garnish with crisped parsley^ 
Eds are by many gourmands preferred whenbroiL 
ed plain, strewing dried pardtey and sage pulver- 
ized over them, and serving with plain melted but- 
ter ^shaifpened with leofion juice. 

To Far Sprats, Smelts, and otheb SuaX^ 

Fish. 

'Clean them ^e\], and when wiped dry rub them 
with flour to absorb ai|y mdisture that remains. 
Dip them in beat egg, and then in bread "crumbs 
tubbed through a colander. Fry them in plenty of 
oil, lard, or c&rified dripping, making it quite hot. 
Take care in turning not to break them. If want- 
^ very nice they m^y be twice dipt in egg and 
crumbs, or in biscuit powder. Lay them on asieVe 
reversed, to drain the fat from them. These ddi- 
cate fish may also be stewed in "wine, with a little 
vinegar and plenty of spice ; or in cider. Garnish 
with fried parsley and lemon sliced. 

To BsoiL Sprats, Smelts, &c. 

Run a long bird skefwer thtoagh the eyes, ot a 
common knitting needle. Dust them with dour, 
«nd have a hot gridiron rubbed with mutton suet^ 
and a clear fire. Serte ihem very hot. The fish 
will jj^kle, or bake, and eat cold v^y welL Bake 
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Ihein with butter, a high seasoning of mixed 8[hc6b 
and vinegar. They will keep for a week. 

Observation*. — Imitation Anchovies may be made 
with sprats cured in a strong pickle of bay and com- 
mon salt, and sal prunella, sugar, pounded pepper, 
'with a httle cochineal to colour them. In Scotland 
sprats, garvocks, Sec. and herrings, are roasted on the 
girdle which toasts the family bread, and this plan 
answers very well in cottage economy. 

To Dbess Red Herkinos and Buffeq 
Pickled Hekiungs. 

Skin, open, and trim red herrings. If old and 
hard pour some hot small boor over them, and let 
them steep a half hour. Broil them over a clear 
fire at a considerable distance, or before the^re; rub 
them with good oil or fresh butter while broiling, 
and rub on a little more when they are servtd. 
Serve them very hot with cold butter, or melted but- 
ter and mustard, and mashed potatoes or parsnips. 
StUep pickled herrings from one to two days and 
nights, changing the water if they be very salt. 
Hang them up on a stick pushed through the eyes, 
and hroil them when wanted. These are buffed 
herrings. 

To Stcff Ajfc Bake Cabp, Pikb, and 
Haddocks. 

Having scaled and cleaned the fish without cut- 
ting open much of the hreast, stuff them w4th a 
maigre forcemeat made thus : — Beat yolks of eggs, 
a few oysters bearded and chopped, and two boned 
anchovies, pounded biscuit, or bread grated, rain, 
ced parsley, and a bit of shalot or an onion, mace 
pounded, black pepper, allspice, and sah. Mix 
these in the proper proportions, and having beat a 
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gocxi piece of butter, in a stiew-pan, i^tir them over 
the fire till of the consistence of a good thick batter, 
adding more biscuit powder or flour if necessary. 
Fill the fish and sew up the slit. Bake them in a mo- 
derate oven, basting with plenty of butter, and 
aticking butter all over them. Serve jnke with an- 
chovy sauce, and carp with J;he fbllowmg sauce :-^ 
Take up the fish on a hot plate ; thicken the liquor 
in which it was .baked witn butter rolled in flour ; 
boiling it for a few minutes with a faggot of pars- 
1^, a few leaves of basil, a sprig of lemon thyme, 
and a very little marjoram. Strain and add to the 
■auce a tea-spoonful of made mustard, and one of 
Chili vinegar, a glass of red wine, and a little soy^ 
with mace, pepper, and salt to taste. Four a little 
of this over the carp, and serve the rest in a tureen. 
Gramish with curled parsley and slices of lemon ; or 
parsley and scraped horse-radish. 
. Observations, — ^A highly relishing forcemeat for 
the above may be made of scraped ham or tongue, 
or bacon fried and cut in little bits, with suet or 
marrow, shalot, Cayenne, salt, a chopped anchovy, 
bread crumbs, a little walnut or oyster liquor, with 
egg to bind the composition. The meat of a lob- 
ster may be substituted for the ham or fried i)acon. 

To Dbess Plaice. 

Clean, and without washing wipe the fish, and 
rub it with salt. When it has lain from six hours 
to a day wash it, wipe it very dry, and rub with 
flour to absorb all the remaining damp. When the 
flour is rubbed off, brush it over with beat eggs, and 
dip it in bread crumbs, with a little finely minced 
parsley, fry it in plenty of lard or good drippings 
and when drained from the fat serve with friea pars* 
ley and anchovy sauce, or melted butter sharpened 
w;tb the juice of a l^mon or Seville orange. 
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To CuBBiE Haddocks, Coduxus, oa Wjiitikgs. 

Have a quart of good beef or veal stock, in which 
3 carrot or turnip, and two onions have been boiled. 
Thicken it wiili butter kneaded in lightly browned 
Hour. Having cleaned, skinned, and boned the 
iish cut them in neat bits of about three inches in 
length. Rub them with flour, and fry them of a 
fine golden brown in good butter. Drain them, 
and mix very smoothly with a little of the stock 
from a dessert spoonfuf to a tablespoonful of currle 
powder, two onions beaten in a mortar, and a large 
quarter pint of good thick cream ; if a little sour so 
much the better. Stew the fish very slowly in the 
stock till they are tender, which will not be long. 
Place the peces neatly in the dish, Mid having 
skimmed the corrie sauce, pour it over them. 

Observatwmx. — This has become a favourite way 
of dressing fish, though it finds no place in any 
book of cookery. It is cheap, convenient, and ele- 
gant. Instead, however, of using currie powder as 
obtained in shops, wc would advise every cook to 
keep the several ingredients, each good of its kind, 
in well stopped vials, and to mix them when they are 
wanted, suiting the quantities of the various ingre- 
dients to the nature of the dish. Fish, for exam- 
tile, requires more acid than fowl. Some people 
ike a great deal of Cayenne, others detest the taste 
and smell of turmeric, and some are ail for ginger; 
To use currie powder mixed in the same proportions 
for every sort of viand and of taste, may do very 
well for those who entertain a mysterious veneration 
ibr the oriental characters inscribed on the packa- 
gesi but wiU not suit a gourmand of any knowledge 
« experience. 
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Watee Sought. 

E^ gudgeons, wbitings, floundo-s,. kc. arealS 
employed for this disb. W hicheioer sort ef fish yon, 
use clean them well, taking out the giHs, eyes, &c. 
Cut them in neat small pieces. Have a little good 
fish stock made of the heads, and fins, and seasoned 
inth onion, parsley, a bit of lemon peel, pepper,, 
and salt Strain and skim it, and stew, tba cut firii 
in It for eight or ten minutes. . Put in a little cat- 
iup, skim,^ axid serve it in a soup dish. A bay leaf 
liiay be boiled in the stock, ana the souchy may be> 
flavoured with essence of anchovy, shalot,^ or any 
filtjrouring ingredient that is aj^roved. 



A BicH Fish FiE,«-<«a Maigre Duh,, 

Clean and nieely trim scdes,. tvout, salmon, €ur^ 
bot, whichever is intended for the pie ; and cut them 

. into handsome fillets. Season the fillets inside wJthi 
pepper, Cayenne, mace, and salt. They may either 
oe turned round or laid flat in the pie-dish,. packing 
them neatly.. If to be made very rich the dish may 
be lined with fish forcemeat. Put bits of butter 

; below and above the fish, and strew in, if to be very 
rich) chopped shrimps or prawns, or the soft part 
of oysters, or lobster meat. Make and season near* 
ly a jnnt of stock of the heads and trimmings; 
thicken and strain it over the fish, and cover the 
dish with a good puff paste. It will require lesa 
copking thaa a meat pie of the same size. 

IiOBSTEA ViEj--^ Maigre Dish. 

Parboil two good lobsters ; take out all that is 
good of the meat,, and cut it in bits, and place it in 
a small pie-dish.. Beat the ^wn and bhellsj^ suad 
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stew them in water, with a blade or two of mace, 
and a little good vinegar. Strain this over the 
lobster meat, and cover with a iight paste, A little 
soy, wine, Cayenne, and catsup will make this pie 
more relishing. 

An Eel, Mackerel, on Hf.kking Pie, 

Skin and clean the fish, cut them in haudwme 
pieces, and season highly with pepper, allspice, and 
salt ; stick bits of butter about the fish, and put a 
Uttle vinegar in the dish. Cover it with a common 
crust. 

A Savouby Sheimp or P^awn Pie Maigre. 

Have as many well cleaned shrimps or prawns as 
will nearly fill the pie-dish. Season with pounded 
mace, cloves, a little Cayenne and Chili vinegar. 
Put some butter in the dish, and cover with a light 
puff paste. Less than three quarters of an hour 
will bake them. 

An Excellent Salt Fish Pie Maigre. 

This may be made of cither cod or Iiaddocks salt- • 
ed, but not too dry. Steep and boil the fish. Trim 
away all skins, bones, and fins, and cut them into 
thin handsome pieces. Uoil hard, and peel half a 
dozen eggs, and slice them thin ; do the same with 
as many well sized onions. Have plenty of par- 
boil ed potatoes shced. Place some bits of butter, 
and a fayer of potatoes, in the bottom of a large pie- 
dish, then fish, then eggs, then onions, and again 
butter, thus filhng up the dish, shaking pepper over 
every separate layer, and putting butter over each. 
Make a sauce of chopped hard boiled yolks of eggs, 
melted butter, a^ttlc made mustard, and esseace of 
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anchovy) or soy, and pour it over the pie. Cover it 
with a puff paste, or mashed potatoes^ scolloped 
round tne edge and glazed with e^s. This pie 
will not require much of the oven. 

Mservaihni.'^Fies may be made ef perch, mac^ 
kerel, herrings, soles, flounders, haddocks, &c. The 
tough or greasy fish must be previously skinned. 
Ushpes-may be baked npefiw Tnree middling ozed 
liaddocks, mackerel, or soles, will make a ]^e. They 
snay be stuffed, well seasoned, and laid m an ow 
flat didb^ with a puff paste border, or an ed^ng: ot 
mashed potatoes neatly marked. Stick plenty of 
butter over them, or glaze and cover with bread 
crumbs. Balls of fish forcemeat, or yolks of bard 
boiled eggs may be employed, to enrich the dish. 
If wanted very qigh dressed the fish may be laid on 
fbroemeat, and have a rich sauce poured hot otver 
them when baked. 

Saitcss toe Pixs OF^ Fbesb Fish. 

Take a quarter pint of the best vinegar, the same 
quantity oi white wine, a large spoonful of oyster 
liquor, and another of catsup, with two anchovies 
boned and chopped. Boil tnis sauce for two mi. 
nutes, and skimming it pour it through a funnel 
hot into the pie when to be served. Anoihery^ 
'Take a half pint of good thiek cream, a dessert 
spoonful of soy, two anchovies boned and chopped^ 
and a bit of butter rolled in browned flour. Boil 
it up in a small sauce-pan, and pour it hot into the 
pie 

To Boil Lobsters akd Cbabs. . 

Choose lobsters and crabs by their weight and 
alertness. The tail of the lobster, when fresh, will 
be stiff and springy ; and so will the claws of the 
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crab. • Fill a large pot with water, and make ii 
brackish with salt ; (on the coast si;a water is used ;) 
put ic the lobsters and crabs. Take off the seum, 
of which a great deal will be thrown up ; and let 
them boil from thirty to fifty minutes, according t<> 
the size. Wipe lobsterB with a damp cloth, then 
rub the shell with butter, and- wipe it off again. 
Urcak oil' the great claws, and crack them at the 
joints without manghng. Split down the tail, and 
place them neatly on the dish, serving the foUowing, 
sauce : — The hard yolk of two eggs pounded in a 
jnortar with a little vinegar, and the soft spawn of 
die lobster. When beaten quite smooth mix this with 
a large spoonful of salad oil, and a glassful of the 
beat vinegar, a tea-spoonful of made mustard, and 
a httle Cayenne and salt. For crabs, the same 
sauce. 



* Lotnlcn and cnbi ait in KUOn frail March till Oetober, as - 

ibn Ibe; supply thi place of ai|>teT>, which came in about the (imi: 
liibiten go out of sttsoa. Thej ore held in great esteem by gu. 
trologen (bi the nriniiess, puritj, and Abidui uf Iheir flesh. When 
tliej find refuge in the locky faHlneaaes of the deep from the rapacity 
of aharlu and litihermer), they BomeUtnes attWD an unmensc Bize. 
and have been found from eighteen inches to upiiards of tiro feet 
in length. Very large lobsters are found or Ihe coasts of Ortnej. 
Some natnraUEis affirm (Olaus Magncb, and Gesner,) Uint in ■ 
Ibc Indian aeaa, and on the wild shorea a( Noiway, lobsters hare 
been found twelve feet in length, and six in breadth, Khich selxe 
Biarlners in their lertibie embrace, and dragfilng Ihem into theif 
• civraius devomlhetn. However this may be, the lobsters and 
'VatM fioi being dcTOured are best of the niiddle-Eize, and 
, shen Cmnd on rcefa or very rocky tborci. They are tbund' 
in many parts of Ihe Brilith coasts, and dutinE the iiunnui 
nMDthi there is generally a plentiful supply in Ihe London market. 
Id placa where cniha are good and plentiful, a very pretty supper- 
plute ia made of a few pairs of the thumbs ; and an excellent subili- 
nite for tohster sauce Is made of them, — particularly of the small 
delicate «pceica known by the provincial name of Couic*. The ago 
•rduU-flsh may be known as that of a tree is hy the bark. — tiao. 
, the roughQCE* nod iiiciuslations which gather upon ibc suifacc 
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To Pot Lob8T£rs and (^kavsJot Sandwidusr' 

DevUed Biscuit, Sfc, 

: Parboil the fish ; crack the claws, kd, and pick 
out the meat. If for sandwiches, beat it in a mor« 
tar with pounded mace, white pepper, Cayenne, 
nutmeg, and sdt If to keep for eating, or a cold 
relish, mix the meat neatly cut in smadl bits, and 
the coral and the spavm in a regular manner in lay-^ 
€fh» or alternate peces, so that when sliced it may 
have that marbled^ appearance, — ^that look of Mo- 
Buc work which so much commends the taste of the 
oook. Press the lawyers into a potting-can, and bake 
with butter in a slow oven for about a half hour. 
.When cold take off the butter ^- pack the meat in 
small potting-cans, and pour clarified butter over iu 
Observations, — ^What is -left of the butter will be 
very relishing for sauces. Potted lobster may be 
dressed as a fricassee in a Bechamel or cream sauee, 
or eaten cold. Lobster for sauce when the fish are* 
out of season may be well preserved in this way. 

Lobster Haut Gout. — H* JiEXYL, Esq. 

Pick the meat from a parboiled lobster, and also the 
inside, if not thin and watery. Season highly with 
wKitiB pepper, Cayenne, pounded mace, and cloves, 
nutmeg, and salt. Take a little well-flavoured gra- 
vy, — for example, the jelly of roast veal, a few tiny 
bits of butter, a spoonfid of soy, or walnut catsup, 
or of any favourite flavoured vmegar, and a spoon^- 
ful of red wine. Stew the cut lobster in this sauce 
fbr a few minutes. 

Observations. — This is one of those delicate 
messes which the gourmet loves to cook for himself 
in ar dish with a spirit lamp, or in a sUtct stew-pan, 
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—the preparation of iht; morsel being to him the 
better part of it. 

To R0A6T A LOBST&R. 

When parboiled rub it with plenty of butter, and 
it in a Dutch oven or before the fire. Baste it 
it froth ; dredge lightly with flour, and baste 



^ 



I* To BCTTEII LoBSTEttS. 

A. 

t'''Warm the meat cut into nit-e bits, in a little good 
^own gravy. Season with spices, nntnieg, and 
4tit, and thicken with butter kneaded in browned 
'Sour ; or dress them white in clear gravy and a 
little cream, seasoning ■with white pepper and sah. 
'J¥aiww and shrimps may be buttered in the same 
•ray, eitiier in white or brown sauce, and served on , 
Imsted sippets. 

To Dueis Crabs Hot and Cold. 

Pick the meat out of the claws and body ; clean 
Ae shell nicely, and return the meat into it, first 
aessoned with salt, white pepper, and nutmeg ; and 
with a few bits of fresh butter, and some bread 
crumbs. ^ small glass of vinegar beat and heat- 
tid up with a little made-mustard, may be added, 
and a small quantity of salad oil substituted for the 
butter. Brown the meat when laid in the shell with 
a aalamandei-. To Dress Crabs cold- — Pick out all 
the meat, and miung it well with a tea-spoonful of 
■alad oil, Cayenne, white pepper, and salt, serve 
it in the shell. 

Ob*ervaiion. — The shell of one crab will contain 
tile meat of two. 
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pBAWKa OK CsAY-FisH, — An OmamentallHsA 

Make a savoury jelly of calTs feet or a cow-heel,, 
a piece of skate, or trimmings of turbot, horse-ra- 
dish, lemon peel, an onion, and a pietoe of lean ba- 
con. When boiled to a jelly strain it, and when 
cold take off. the fat,,, keep back, the sediment, and 
boil it up with a ^lass of white wine, the juiqe of* a 
lemon, and the whisked whites of four ^gs. Do 
not disturb it by stirring. When lx)iled let it 
setde for twenty minutes, and run it through a* 
jelly-bag: Four some of the jelly into a deep dish ; 
when it has firmed put in the cray-fish with theit 
backs downwards, fill up the dish with the jelly, 
and when, cold turn the whole, out This jeUy 
may be poured over any cold fish» 

Observations. — ^A lobster in savoury jcHv was one 
of the fantastic dishes of the old school of cookery.^ 
The process was very elaborate, and it seldom suc- 
ceeded entirely ;— either a horn was broken, or a- 
wry, or. a claw snapt,;Or a fracture of the tail look 
place, to the utter discomfiture of the cook, and 
mortiJQcatioa of the hostess. 

Mock Caviabe. 

Bone a few anchovies and chop them, then 
pound them in a mortar with some dried parsley, 
.a clove of garlic, a little Cayenne, salt, lemon juice, 
and a very little, salad oil. Serve oji toasted oread 
or biscuit. 
•. 

A Salmaounjdi. . 

Wash and cut open at the breast two large Dutch 
OF Lochfine pickled herrings ; take the meat froigi 
the bones without breaking the skin, and keeping. 
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en the head, tail, fins, &c. Mince the fisli with the 
breast of a cold roast chicken skinned, a couple of 
hard boiled jolks of eges, an onion, a boned an- 
chovy, and a. little grated ham or tongue. Season 
with salad oil, vinegar, Cayenne, and saJt ; and fill 
up the herring skins so that they may look plump 
and well shaped. Garnish with scraped huisc-ra- 
dish, and serve mustard with the dish. 
' Observations.' — An omaineuCal Salmqgundi was 
another of the frippery dishes of former limes. 
This edifice was raised on a china bowl reversed, and 
idaced in the middle of a dish, crowned with what 
py the courtesy of the kitchen was called a pine- 
apple made of fresh butter, Around were laid, 
fltrattmi above stratum, chopped eggs, minced her- 
ring and veal, rasped meat, and minced parsley ; 
The whole surmounted by an arch of herring boncB, 
And adorned with a garnishing of barberries and 
Batnphire. 

To Stew Oysters.* 

Plump juicy oysters alone will stew to advantage. 
When opened pick them out, beard and wash 



■ • Oytttn are conceJiedly said lo be in Benson in every mnnth of 
the jrst thai hna on r in ita nainc, beginning witli September and 
Mxltng with April, but the season in many places extends from 
jCngaM to May. Every city hai ita favourite oyster bank. Id 
LoDdon dve'ColcheMer und iVIilton oysters are betd in idobI eiileem. 
Bdinhurgh basher-' whiskered pandorus," and lallerlyAberdouroyi- 
Uni and Dublin the Ciirlin(ifiird.amI"PowldoDdiea of Burran." For 
tiK convenienre of obtaining a ready supply nfoysters, they are often 
■nmpflrted from their oHf{inat beds and laid doH-n on other places of 
the cov-U tiiU the^ie exiles are Bddom found in such perfection a* 

_thofle*Mch are called iwrittri — that is, such as have never been ruda. 

■" Hy lorn from theirnative home^, and sent on voyages of pmHt. py». 
Wn when juat dredged. -may he ao packed in small barrels as to 
k«p good for a week or tea dayi) and in this state they are sent Co 
dfctant jriaces. Thej may also' be prcBcrvfd good for some time by 
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them in their own liquor, and strain it i^peatecQy. 
Put it into a silver or block-tin sauce-pan^th a bit 
of mace, and lemon peel, and a few white pepper 
ooms) a little butter kneaded in flour, and a ^ass of 
sweet cream j or of Champaigne or Madeira, if for a 

^ high relish ; in which case a very little minced shu^- 



^iMlm 
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sJMingf and custom which hnnga'goumumdt to admu« game most 
when in a state of putridity, has taught them to relish the flavour 
of stale oysters hett^ than those recently taken fVom the heds. Thb 
fti^er oysters are they are the better; but when to he kept, lay them 
bottom downwards in a tub, or any vessel suited to the quanti^ to 
lie preserved, and cover them with water in which agobd deal of salt 
ia dissolved. Change the water -%very twelve hours. Most cooks 
direct that this delicate animal should be fed With oatmeal or floor 
sprinkled in the watery and oth^s, on the principle whiSifa leads a 
mother of the parish* of St Gi!es to give her new-bom darling a 
dtop of gin, are for feeding them vi-ith white wine and bread 
crumbs I ' It is said by those who have the charge of fish-ponds^ 
** tbat fiish will eat nothing but what comes out of the sea ;** 
now, though we are not i)eMectly convinced of this'^foct, we can at 
least believe that salt water gruel is not over well suited to the de- 
licate stomach of an Oyster. Those large fat oysters cidled Pan« 
d<M%s, whi^ are so much prised in Edinburgh, are &aid to owe 
their superior excellence to the brackish cdntents of the pans of the 
adjacent salt-works of Prestonpans flowing out upon the beds, a 
subject this worthy the serious investigation of the oyster amateur, 
who may here receive soifie excellent hints for fattening and improve 
ing the quality of his favoutite morsel 

Shell fish, and the oyster above all, have long been esteemed 
highly restorative and easy of digestion ; they are therefore ie« 
commended for the food of the delicate and declining, and of 
those whose digestive flowers have b^n impaired by excess. When 
eaten for health an oyster is best swalldwed with its own liquor the 
moment the shell is opened ; or if found too cold for the stomach <| 
-sprinkling of black pepper may be allowed. Vinegar counteracts 
the eff^t of eating oysters to enrich the blood or render it more 
balsamic, and ought therefore to be avoided by the declining. As there 
are no reasonable bounds to oyster eating, it may be useful to d<^ 
tice here, that when too many of these or other shell fish are swaU 
lowed, the unpleasant feeling may be removed by drinking half 
a pint of hot milk. Consumptive persons are recommended to use 
hot milk after their oysters at all times. 

«« Oysters," says the learned author of Tabella Cidarfa, ^were 
not common at Home, and consequently fetohed there a vety high 
priee ; yet MAcaoBfus assures tui that the Roman Ponti£& never faiU 
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lotordnion, aild Cayenne may be- aid<ied; Gcf^r 
and fflmmer the oysters very gently foir five lAitttttei^^ 
lift them -vtith a silver spoon' intd a dee^bdt^dis^- 
with toasted sippets in it, and sdridn tha^siRsi^'W'^' 
them. 



^ to have them eveiy day oh their tables. From the fourth ctaittiry 
to the leign of LoiiiB XIV. ihey were nearly forgotten; but thegr sooof 
came again into vogue^ and from that time have kept up their repu*. 
taHon. Gastronomers we know can swallow £ioin three to four do- 
<eii before dinner, and then sit down and eat^ and pi^haps better than' 
If they had abstained from them.' They clear the stomach of acGi«i 
dental phlegm, increase the gastric juices, and by their natural co61*v 
iMta, condense the air which may be filed in the organs of digestion. 
Whea good they are wholesome, bat poisonous when bed.'' '^ Ttie*^ 
AthenianB-hdd oysters in great esteem,'* says the saiteleamfld' 
liutfaority on the matters of the table •; and we may add,^ that in the > 
modem Athens they are held in equal regard. 

The principal taverns of the Old City used to be called Oystei^Tk."' 
vemsy in honour of this favourite viand ; and this name is still -kepft- 
up by some modern places of genial resort. ^' How many celebrat- 
ed wits and honvi-oaniSy now quite chop-falleh,'' said VTiKTElu 
JBLOBSOW^ ''hare dived into the dark defiles of closes and wyndfe' 
in pnrs t dt of this delicacy, and of the wine, the wit, the sokig, UiAt'' 
gfive it zest. I have heard my learned and facetious friend, the latt" 
Provost Creech — for it was rather out of my day — say, that befbt^' 
jMiblic amusements were much knowh iu our Presbyterian* capital^ 
ao oyster /7ft>^, which always included music and a Httle danbe, 
waa the delight of the young fashionables of both sexes.*' 

The munidpal authorities were wont to pay considerable attenitloii 
to^tb^ftost of shells,' both as regarded the supply and th^ price;-*. 
aAd for aught we know they may do so still. At the commence9Aaeti€ " 
of the hedging aeason a voyage was boldly undertaken to the oyster..' 
beds inr the Frith of Forth by the public functionaries, with something: 
of the'solemtiity of the Doge of Venice wedding his Adriatic bilde; 
KveD the plodding fishermen of our bleak coasts seem' to catch'in* 
spinOioii firom this delicate' creature. Instead of the whisky iii- 
spiratioti which supports them in dragging the herring net^ or 
thtowhtg the cod lines, like the fishermen of Sicilian seas, they — 

*' Sing to charm the spirits af the deep^^ 
aa they trdll'the dredging nets. There is indeed a poetical notion 
that the oyster, among his other gentle qualities, is inclined to min* 
strelsy* 

" The Herring loves the merry moon-light,' 
The Mackerel loves the wind. 
But the Oyster loves the dredging sang. 
For he comes of gentle kind.^' 

M 
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Observaiions^r^A. sort of deviled stew is inade bjr 
adding more seasonings and grated Parmesan cheese. 
If it be true that all fish require silver knives and 
forksy this holds peculiarly of oysters. 

To Scallop Oysters. 

Having stewed the oysters as above directed, for 
two or uiree minutes, have some bread crumbs 
mmstened with their liquor, a good piece of melted 
butter, and a little wine. Place some of this in scal- 
lop shapes, and cover with a layer oi oysters, then 
more moistened bread crumbs, and oysters, and 
finish with the bread crumbs Daixed with a little 
gtated lemon peel. Put some bits of butter over 
3ie whole^ and orown before the fire, or in a Dutdb, 
oven. 



The Nabot^ emulous of the well-earned fame of Dr Kitchekeb, 
Mib lias let the DuM between Babble and Squeak, with proper ac- 
cQbmnim^ta, wished to embellUh.this .volume with the mudc of 
t^ ^ Dredging Song^^ and the thrilling recitative of the ojrster- 
'^reBf—4hoae Mai£ of Honour to the ^^ Empress of the ^orth,** 
^9Ai6f fbr miles off, are heard when September evenings begin to 
ifcorteii— cuckooes of : autumo~Jiarbingers of wiQter— !-screaming 
tfoand '^ her mountain throne" — drowning the summer ^' babble of 
gceto trees,** and bringing back the genial associations qf ^^ rousing 
Mights,** and merry tavern 8i:^pers, and ^^ a quarter of a hundred 
ma the play.*' There is perhaps ho spot on earth where oystera 
are epjoyed in. such perfection as at the head of the OJd Pi&h Market 
Clote of Edinburgh, once, alas ! the cynosure of all the taverns, 
IMi-creels,. and ^ksellers' shops of that learned city ; the place 
tvliere eating, learning, and law sat enthroned side by side. 
Here, on any evening from October till March, the oyster gourmand 
took his solitary stand, and enjoyed his delicious regale in its ut^ 
XQDOt earthly perfection, — treallowed alive with its own gravy the 
moBoent it was opened by the fish- wife, ^ho operated on the shell 
t^th a. dexterity of manipulation, a rapidity of fingering which no 
piaso-forte player we ever saw could compare with, — nothing in- 
deed could be compared with it, except the eager voracity of those 
genuine lovers of the oyster, to whom these Piscatory Hebes mi> 

nlttered. ^Genuine oyster eaters still haunt this favourite spot. 

0r Redoill resolved to visit it on the first night of his sojourn io 
Bdliibo^h.-.-J?(^it 



To Dhows Oysteks is theiii own JuicK. 

Wash them in their juice, and dip them one by 
one in yolk of egg beat up with a very little 
flour, pepper, and salt. Brown a good piece of but- 
ter in the frying-pan, and brown the oysters nicely 
aver a quick fire ; draw them aside, and pour their 
iuice str^ned into the pan ; thicken it with a very 
little floor kneaded in butter, and when it boils stir 
the oysters among it for a few minutes. This aiv. 
Bwers for brown sauce to CodVhcad and shoulders^ 
cairs head, &c. ; but when to be served as a stew, it 
may have a little catsup, bread crumbs, and minced 
parsley added to it. Serve in a hot hash-dish on 
toasted sippets. 

To Pickle Oysteks, 

Wash the largest fat native oystersthatyoucan 
get, in their own liquor. Strain it, and to every jrint 
-of it put a giass of white wine, mace, nutmeg, a good 
many white pepper corns, and a little salt if neces- 
sary. Simmer tlic oysters for four or five minutes, 
but never let oysters boil as they will harden. 
Put them in glass or stone jars. Put vinegar 
in the proportion of a glass to the pint to the 
liquor, and boil it up. Skim the pickle, and pour 
it over the oysters, and when cold cover them and 
tie them close up with bladder, ^he pickle Hquor 
jnay be boiled up occasionally, which will tend to 
preserve the oysters ; a spoonful of it will be a great 
addition to luiy hash or common ragout. 

To Fey Oystees to Garniah Fish. 

Simmer them in their own strained liquor for 
three minutes ; drain them ; take off the beards^ 



and dipping in a batter of egg, flour, and white 
-peppQTy fry them in lard or o^ter of a golden 
brown. The above is the same as oyster Jriiters^ 
.cplythe batt^ .must be stifier, 4md mpre highly 
Jt^i99Pned with mace,, nutmeg, and lemoa.peel. fi^^- 
if^,ioax)eSy a fantastic disb, ismadeas oyster-pat^Ues^ 
}mJ^ the little rolls made for this purpose instead 
.(^|i^tyrpaas.r-rSee PaUies and Oystgr jSauce,^ iW- 
seraedOifsters^ * 



.*J'jfi^.i8 n fiivourite food with %\^ rich and iuxurioQS, bot4t4iiii9t 
thought to possess much naurishment. When it is ^wisihf d iiypid]/ 
to' reduce the weight of jockies at Newmarket th^ are kept on fish. 
bj|b;i9.coatidered more easy of digestion than desh, though we are 
fiiaikMKd to question the statement. Shell^ah inciudii^ turtle, fhxn 
approaching to the nature of animal jelly, are the most nutritiotta, 
but not always the most easily digested. Salmon iuid*salmon trout» 
turbot and sturgeon, are all nutritious, but heavy ; and eels are 
nourishing but very difficult of digestion. Salt water fish are consi- 
dered more wholesome than the fish of streams, and those which 
frequent rocky or gravelly places, than the fish of slimy lakes jmd 
pmdy pools. White "fish Are more easily digested than those of 
jfaoBO richness and flavour, auch as salmon and herring. Pjlke.— the 
water wolf — is firm in the texture, a welU flavoured and wholesome, 
Aougb not -a favourite fish. Carp and tench are considered whole* 
BQxne* Whitings, flounders, and soles, being of a moist, juicy na- 
ture, 4ure light and very easy of digestion. There seems, acccntling 
to Sir John Sinclair, to be a general understanding Among map- 
kind that fish ought to b? eaten with butter and acids. '* Fish and 
oaUk,*' says the same authority, ^^ are seldom conjoined.'* Salmon 
aild.a dram^ he ought tp have added, are -never separated. *^ Pish,'* 
says Sir John, '*' do not agree with vegetables, except the potato.**^ 
$ere he is wrong ; the people in Orkney and Shetland, who live a 
great deal both on l^esh and salt fish, consume cabbage in large 
imootitles with it, and are .entirely free from the scurvy, and those 
cutaneous diseases which overrun the people of the Hebrides who 
ndse no vegetables. *' Among all fish," says Lynch*s Guide to 
Bsttlthj ^^ whether of sea or river, the middle-sized are the best ; 
also those that jiave not hard and dry jBesh, that are cri^ and ten- 
der, and have many scales and fins.*' The meat of the turtle— 
the sea turtle — is considered not only as a h^gh-flavoured .expensive 
delicacy, but as salulmious and highly nutritious, though those sickly 
half-dead animals which are spiced and drugged for city banquets, 
ipaj ixot pQSsess those qualities.*— £i2i^ 

Note jiy Dr Eedoill.-*— " It U strongly recommended to ihoie 
x^Atkajfj lik$mej hvoe themi^fifrtune to twailov aJUh bone^ to tak^ 
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To Make Fish Sauce.* 

To an English pint of red port, (Burgundy or 
claret is belter,) add fifteen ancliovics, or four 
good pickled berrings, chopped and prepared by 
Sleeping in vinegar in a close covered vessel for a 
week. Add to tliis a stick of horse-radish scraped, 
two onions, and a handful of parsley chopped, a 
dessert spoonfid of lemon thyme stripped of the 
stalks, two bay leaves, a nutmeg, and six blades of 
mace roughly pounded, nine cloves, and a small 
dessert spoonful of black pepper bruised. Pour 
over these iugredients a large naif pint of port wine 
vinegar, and simmer slowly in a silver or new block- 
tin sauce-pan, or earthen pipkin, till the bones 
_ of the anchovies are dissolved. Add a few grains 
' of cochineal if the colour is not good. Strain the 
liquor through a hair sieve, and when cold hotde it 
for use, securing the vials well with corks and lea- 
ther. When to be used shake the vials before 
pouring out the sauce ; — two table-spoonfuls will im- 
part a high flavour to four ounces of beat butter, in 
which it must be simmered for a minute before it is 
served.. 



^j^ gr^m of tartar emetic diimtoed in warm aater., and immediately 
\'^itrmaT^the beat a/iilei affuur eggs. ThU tuett will imtaally 
'■tOBgiilate, and viU probably bring the bone from ilie throat or eOy. 
,M*iA. The boMi^pike^ which are ehaip and pfimged, and tovery 
kard that they ifU! not diaobx iu tlie itomach, ought to be vatdifid^ 



ral valuable original 
^•This sHQre boasts neither the name of BuhqesS nor HiRver, but 
we would advise tbase who wish id combine ecoiioai3r with whBt is 
|Malthful and elegimt, to make afuir uiot of iU 
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To Refresh Austy Ancbovubs, and turn the 

Liquor to account. 

Pick out «H the best ancbcmes of your pared, 
md pack liiem in a fre^ gl<>fls jar, etvewmg h little 
bole anneaiac and salt between the li^ra; 4:erk 
and oorer them over y^ dose. Put the cefuse in- 
to a clean sauce-pan, wim a tea-spoonful of salt to 
«^ry half pnt, four cloves of ^lic peeled and 
obcpped, a -dessert spoonful of blade pepper, and 
another of ginger, and cloves in equal pxiportun, 
;— all bnidsed. Add a jnnt of oystars wrth their 
Mquor, or musdes and eockles in the same quanti- 
ty, and boil till the bones of the andiones «ie dis« 
soiled. SU^n the liquor, and give it a b(nl tip 
inth a half pkit of claret, and a gu»8 of good vine- 
gar. When cold' pour it into small b^es, and 
use as catsup, to flavour hashes, fish-pies, br madfr^^ 
didies. It IS a very high though cheap rdidi, and 
irill go lu: in flavowrmg. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



TEOETASLES AyrH SOOTS. 



Ml I I I <<— — ^ 



•^Tbe eutb hath roots s 



• • • » 



The bounteous htre^fe Nktnre, on each bviiiti^ 
Lavs ber AiU meM befoxe je. 

Fa/ Coleworts and comforting Puisliue, 
CdA I^attuce and reflrething HosemaAne. 

Sponan 

Vegetables are at their be^t when just on tt»»* 
eve of being ripe, in their natural neaaoa, and 
when dieir growth has neither been retarded, nor 
forced on by artificial means. The Tanity, and it 
is no better, which spurs on people to knid tbeit 
tables with flavourless, colourless, iinmaturte vege- 
tables, is ever punished by the expense and disap- 
pointment it occasions. Mudb, however, has been 
judiciously done of late years, both to improve the 
quality, and to spread the cultivation of vegetab]€»« 
Whene a turnip, a cabbage, \x a leek, was tweoty 
years ago the only vegetable lusxiwry io\xxA on a 
Scottish gentleman's table, we now see a regfilav 
succession of oot merely brocoli, cauliflower^ Md 
peas, but the more recondite asparagus, sea-kWe, 
endive, and artichoke, with an abundance of smatt 
saladin^. The vegetable markets of most towna 
have Within the same period undergone a wonderf idl 
iipprovement. The number and quantity of trticteft 
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are more than doubled, and the price, except for eaF** 
ly vegetables, has diminished at least a half, so that 
this healthful and harmless luxury is now within the 
reach of all classes. But vegetables of the more de- 
licate species are still comparatively such recent ao» 
quaintances, that even at tables otherwise elegantly 
appointed, they are seldom seen perfectly weU dres^ 
sed, at least m so far as regards colour. That 
homely chemistry which does not disdain to descend 
to the kitchen, has indeed considerably assisted the 
cook of late in this departments A few general ob- 
aervations will, if attended to, supply, the place of 
lon^ or often repeated directions for dressing vege- 
' tables. Unlike animal substances,^ vegetables can 
sever be dressed too fresh, thougb some, kinds, such 
as French beans and artichokes, will keep a few 
days. They musty after being carefully cleared from 
insects and decayed leaves, or other spoiled parts, be 
washed in plenty of water ; they cannot be too much 
washed. Let them lie in water head downwards till 
ihey are put to boil.- To preserve their beauty 
they must be boiled alone, in a perfectly clean ana 
well-tinned vessel, and in abundance of soft water* 
A tea-spoonful of salt of wormwood, or a bit of pearl 
ashes or soda of thf size of a nutmeg, will not only 

5 reserve the green colour, but contribute to the ten^ 
emess of cabbage, savoys, Sz;c. Put in all vege- 
tables with soft boiling water, and plenty of salt. 
Make them boil fast, and do not cover the vessel if 
you desire to preserve their fine colour. In a for* 
mer section it was recommended to boil several sorts 
of vegetables and roots with the meat, when salted, 
which they were to be served with ; and this, though 
it may injure the colour, will certainly improve me 
quality, a point of greater importance. All vege- 
tables should be enough boiled. The cook's rule of 
liaving them crisp, is as inimical to health as offen.. 
sive to the palate. If boiled quickly, which they 
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jRugbt to be, vi^tables are ready when ibey begin 
Jto -siok. vo the boiling wattr ; and they ^yiil spoil 
^very iBglant after that. Meat may wait a little, 
iut vegetables will not, 

Bbocoli and Caoli flower. 

Choose those vegetables close, compact, of a good 
colour, and from five to ei^t inches in diameter ; 
Btrip off the outside leaves, and trim away the tops of 
the inner leaves ; cut off the stalk at the bottom, and 
mre away the outer husky sliin from the branches, 
j^aving ivaahed, lay them head downwards in a pan 
j^ n^d water, and boil them on a strainer in pleaty 
«f boiling water, with a little salt ; some cooks add 
A bit of sugar. Skim the water well ; from ten mi- 
^utea to twenty will boil them. When the stalks 
(ffe nearly tender they are ready. If some heads 
jwe lai^r than others put in the large ones fii-at. 

ObservaUoiis. — Brocoli is- sometimes served at 
supper, like asparagus, on a toast. Melted butter 
JB usually sent to table with both brocoli and cauli- 
flower. Caulifloiver is very nicely dressed by 
pulhog it into handsome branches, parboiling them, 
and then stewing a few minutes in a sauce of white 
broth seasoned with mace, white pepper, and salt,. 
Iffid tluckened with a little sweet eream,. and a bit 
e£ butter kneaded in flour. 

To DiLEss Asparagus axd Sea Kale. 

Scrape the stalks of asparagus nicely clean ; 
throw ihem into cold water ; tie thom up in bundles 
«f about three inches thick, with tape or rushes; 
cut these bundles of equal lengths, leaving about an 
inch of stalk, and put them intoa stew-pan of quick 
lioiling water, with salt. Notice when the ^alks 
are tender, and lake them up before they lose their 
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flavour or complexion. Have ready, nicely toastecT, 
a slice of a large round loaf; dip it for a few se^ 
eonds- into the water the asparagus was boiled in, 
and laying it in the middle of the dish, serve the as- 
paragus upon it with the heads inward. Serve beat 
Dutter in a boat. The same recdpt is applicable 
to sea-kale. 

To Boil Aetichokes. 

Strip oflTthe coarse outer leaves, and cut off the 
«talks. Steep and^ wash them in plenty of cold wa- 
ter, and boil them with the tops downwards, keeping 
up the boil, and adding boiling water when wanted*, 
for from two to three hours ; try a leaf, and if it draw 
out easily they are done. Drain them and serve 
with melted butter in small cups, a- very little ia 
each.^ Artichoke bottoms, if dry, may be soaked^ 
and then stewed in clear broth, and served with a 
selishing forcemeat laid in each ; or they may be 
boiled in^ mUk and water, and served with cream 
sauce. They are frequently used to enrich ragout^ 
turtle soups, pies^ &c. 

Jerusalem Artichokes 

May either be boiled plain, taken up the moment 
they are done, and served with melted butter pour- 
ed over them, or cooked with a rich white or brown 
saucer 

.To Boil Green Peas. 

Peas should not be gathered, or at any rate not 
shelled till they are to be used. When the water 
boils put them in with a little salt ; skim it, and let 
them boil quickly for from fifteen to twenty-five mi- 
nutes, trying wnen they are ready. Drain them^ 
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and put a few bits of fresh butter in the diah, tiim- 
ing them lightly over with a silver spoon till tliej 
are buttered. Boil a few sprigs of fresh mint by 
tJiemselYes ; chop them fine, and lay in little heaps 
txmnd the edge of ths dish. 

Observations. — Some persons like the flavour of 
mint boiled with the peas. Buttered peae are rather 
going out of vogue, but bultering is a good old com- 
mendable custom. Dr EttcuENEa allows " a 
peck of peas to two hearty pea-«aters." At this 
rate peas for a large party would occupy a tolerable 
space on a modern table. We would, nowever, al- 
low a peck of young peas to siK or eight persona. 
Pecta are steu'ed in good wliite broth, with sliced 
lettuce and onion, or with sliceil cucumber. Thic- 
.i^n the broth with butter kneaded in flour ; season 
%nth white pepper and salt, and a sprig of mini, te 
lie taken out before ihe stew is dished. 

WiNDSOE B£AKe. 

Boil them in plenty of water with salt Serve 
irith bacon or piolded pork. Garnish with chopped 
^parsley, or serve j)arsiey and butter. 

FkENCH BEAtlS. 

Cut off the stalks, and strip off the strings. If 
the beans are old cut them in two. Lay tliem in 
a weak pickle of salt and water for a naif hour. 
_ Put them into water that Ijoils quickly, and when 
done, which will be best known by trying them, 
dnan them, and serve witli melted butter. 

Observation. — When old and large they are 
best spUt as well as cut across. 



Strip off tbe ooarse outer leaves^ and -pate off 
the coarse husk from the biraiK^ stalks; cutoff the 
stem cidse at the bottom ; wai^ them thotoughly, 
^ and put them on with plenty of boiling water, and 
«-littie salt of wormwood, or a bit of soda. Diyide 
h&lf 'grown cabbages, and quarter large ones. See 
4hat they be well cov«*edwith boiling water. They 
will take fiom fifteen minutes to an houit, or mcnre^ 
aacording to the age. — See Bubble and Squ>ea3e^ 
^BoUed Betf^nA Greene. 

Spinage. 

This delicate vegetaUe requires very careful 
picking and washing. When perfectly clean put 
It to plenty of boiling water and salt, and boil very 
quickly, pressing it down with isi wooden spoou;-^ 
ten mmutes willboil it. Drain it and squeeze it 
dry. Put a piece of fresh butter and a Ettle salt 
in the «tew-pan, and returning the spinage^ beat it 
fine. Spread it level on the aish, and scallop with 
a spoon, or score it in the form of diamonds or sip- 
pets ; or press it in a leaf-shaped mould, and turn it 
out. Cream, the squeeze of a lemon, and mace, 
are added by some cooks ; or a little rich bland gra^ 
vy. Spinage is often served with poached eggs. 
It is then boiled, pressed, beat up with butter, and 
seasonings and cut in the form of sippets, with an 
egg served on each ; — ^it makes a pretty supper 
dish. Tender young spinage^ without any redun^ 
dancy of vegetable blood or bile in it, may be boil- 
ed in a close vessel, with no more water than what 
hangs about the leaves when washed ; but it is sel- 
dom so free of bitterness as when boiled in water ; 
and we can see no good reason for the omission. 
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TCBSIPS. 



Pare off" all that would be hard, woody, and stringy 
Ishen boiled. Boil them in plenty of water, for 
from three quarters of an hour to nearly two hours, 
according to the agn and size. Drain and serve 
them whole, or, if too large, divided. A bit of the 
green top shoot is left on young turnips, and on 
Swedish turnips. Swedish turnip tups are very de- 
]icste gre^is when young. 

To Mash Tdbnips. 

When the turnips are boiled as above directed, 
^riun them, and mash them with a wooden spoon 
through p colander. Return tliem into the stew- 
pan to warm, with a piece of fresh butter, white 
pepper, and salt. When mixed well with the but- 
ter place them neatly in the dish, and mark in dia- 
monds or sippets. 

ObservaUons. — Mrs Dors put a little poivdered 
^nger to her mashed turnips, which were studious- 
fy chosen of the yellow, swist juicy sort, for which 
Scotland is celebrated, — that kind which, in our 
days of semi-barbarism, were served raw as a deli- 
cate whet before dinner, as turnips are in Russia at 
the present moment. Mashed turnips to be eaten 
with boiled fowl or veal, or the more insipid meats, 
are considerably improved by the Cleikura season- 
ing of ringer, which besides corrects the flatulent 
|>roperties of this esculent. Yellow turnips mashed 
and eaten with milk, are recommended in scurvy and 
consumption. A small proportion of turnips answers 
very well mashed with potatoes; they must be boil. 
ed for a good while before Ihe potatoes are put in. 
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Carrots ajsijd Parsnips. 

These roots if old require lon^ boiliiig^. Wash 
yoong carrots^ and scrub them mth a liard brush.' 
Old ones must be scraped Ugbtly, and whem boiled 
have the peel rubbed otF with a coarse towel. Tfaev. 
aie serveTwith boUed mutton or bee£. whether M 
or salted. If large they may be sliced either leogdi- 
loiys or across. Some persons like cold carrot with 
cold beef; but they taste sweet and mawkish. Pars^ 
nips may either be mashed with butter or cream, 
served whole, or^ if iarse, quartered. ' Turnips, car- 
rots, and parsnips will all warm up very well in a 
veflael plunged in boiling water. 

BxxT Boots. 

Though chiefly used in winter salads, or for pick** 
liag^ beet-roots ms^ be dressed as parsnips, fmd 
served as a garnisning for boiled beef, . or with 
salt fish. Wash, and without touching with the 
knife boil them whdle. If broken the colour will fly. 
Parboiled beet-root may be sliced, and stewed with, 
amall onions in a Uttle gravy with seasonings and a 
qpKxmful of vinegar. i)ish the slices of beet-root 
with the small onions round them. Beet-root, be- 
sides being wholesome and palatable, is exceedingly 
pmamenm in salads, and fot garnishing, and ma!kes 
a: cheap and beautiful common pickle. 

To Stew akd Roast Oniovs^ 

Peel a dozen middle^^sized, or a half dozen large 
Spanish onions. If old and acrid parboil them, 
and stew very slowly for nearly an hour in good 
broth, with white pepper and salt ; thicken the sauce 
with a little butter kneaded in flour, and dishing 
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llic onions in a small hash dish, pour it over them, 
A little mushroom catsup may be added. Onions 
aiL- roasted before the fire in their skins, and served 
■ivith co!d butter and salt. They are eaten either 
aloDC or with roasted potatoes, or with red or pickled 
herrings. In the latter case we would recommend 
muBtard as well as lnitt«r 

Observations — Stewed onions used to he a fo- 
■voBrite supper dish in Seotland, and were reckoned 
medicinal. The onions were often stewed in a 
butter sauce, to which cream waa put.* 



• "Wenow," lead Toircit WOOD, " rarely i« a dish of onioni, 
fet we bave much to say in tiebKlf of this hamelf patriarchal re- 
lish, which is of Euch iairaeii»; consequence in giving giaUi to tLe 
food of Ihose who cannot reacli the costly compound esaeneei that 
»je gradusllj Bubvenin([ it in the kitchens of the rich. In the earlj 
ytrt of Che last centuij Swift sung— 

" There ie, in evei; Cook'a opJnioD, , 

And added, for the benolit or^routhful gourmands, — 
" Out L-st your kiuiug should be spoiled. 
" The oniun must lie Lhotoughly boiled."* 
a precaution of no great raoment, bawErer, aa the period when a 
man b^ns \a pay much attention to palatic enjoyments ia nearly 
about Ibe same at which the taint of hts breath becomes an ofBiiTM 
unall concemment either to himself or others. It may be remark- 
ed by the way, that ooe sign of the precocity of the youth of the 
age, is their beginning to talk at the busineui of the table, it the 
yean when their fathers were still upon their bread and milk." 
"BatTCtimi WB to our onion," tmid JbkTI. to the Nabob after de- 
livering this note. "Well, Sir P — and what hosconaigiied this prime 
toot to FarlsiBn rcitiiuratfUT! and London loup-brewera, who are 
BtiU cnn-iing enough in their art to employ tu savoury, cordial and 
stimilating qualities, but this same pouncet-box dread of tho 
manly fccent of a(pirlick breath, — another root by the way moat 
Tilelj negleeted. 'Of all pUnt^* says Bir William TeuflX, 
• garlick oflbrda the moit nourishment, and supplies the best spiritb 
to those who eat little flenh.' It clears phletttn, dissipates cold, 
■litnf humours." — " Faugh !" inlerrupted the coronet emphatically; 
and be continued, — » What a manly, odoriferous fellow our iriead 
the Bonassus must be, Doctor, who contmroes a bushel of Dnioac 
a day, ihey assure me." '• His favour be about us," cidaiiqed. 
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To Stew Cucumbers a:nD: Celeby. 

Fare the cucumbers, aud cut them in thin slices ;: 
cr if small divide them the long way. Slice some 
onions in the proportion of one to two cucumbers. 
Stew these in a little good broth^ or in melted but- 
ter» with Cayenne^ pepper, and salt Thicken the 
sauce with a bit of butter kneaded in flour, and, a£- 
tei; dishing the cucumbers, skim it,^ and pour it over 
them. To cook stmed celery y clean and cut the 
beads (the younger the more delicate) in three inch 
fcnj^s. Stew them till tender in a little butten 
Thicken the sauce with a good piece of butter 
lolkd in flour, add a quarter pint of sweet crean[^ 
and season, with pem)er, mace, and salt. 

Observations. — ^Stewed cucumbers are frequently 
served with lamb steaks, mutton chops, or rump 
steaks, and with mutton rumps and kidnies. Some 
cooks brown the cucumbers and onions before stew- 
ing. These vegetable stews may be made into the 
sauces bearing their respective names, by cutting 
the celery in smaller bits, and by stewing the cu- 
cumber to a mash, and pressing through a flne 
«eve.. 

To Stew Red Cabbage. 

Wash, pick, and shred what will fill a large pint 
bason. Melt some butter in a sauce-pan, and put 

Mrs DoDS, ^ what a customer that gentleman wad mak* to Davy 
Dibblt, wi* his heavy handfu* o* the dear St. Ronan^s mail-garden. 
Fae warrant he is nane o* your carle-queans who set up to tell us 
how to boil our potatoes. But is he a friend o' yours, Doctor ? 
Wad ye but speak a guid word for his custom to puir doin'leas 
Dary.**— The Doctor, looking a little blue, if face so resplendent in 
*^«onvivial rosy red'* could ever so look, b«gan to explain ; and the 
chuckle of the Nabob, over the natural mistake of the hostess, luck*. 
f^ eoded tl^e onion and garlick contmversy for that, evening;. 
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ih the cabbage with only tlie water that hangs a- 
bout it, pepper, Cayenne, salt, and an onion sliced. 
Stew this, tteeping the sauce-pan close covered ; and 
when just ready add a glass of vinegar, which may 
just boil up. Fried sausages are served on this pre- 
paration; or it maybe served with bouilli.* 

To Stew Sokkel roa Boasts of Veal and 
Lamc, Fbicandbaus, SiC. 

Wash and simmer it in an unglazed earthen ar 
^oDe jar very slowly, and beat it up with a bit of 
bultcr, or a Utile salad oil. Add Cayenne, pepper»- 
and salt. 

To Fry Heebs fou Bacon ajjd Eggs, or 
Calf's Livee. 

Take two handfuls of spinsge, a bunch of pats* 
ley, and a few chivra or young onions. Pick, cut, 
wash, drain, and stew them slowly in a very little 
broth and butter, taking care they do not burn. 



• Tha cabbflgE ULbe h»s ever been a fiiii-rate favoHtite with 
wrtleia on diet, whetber ancient or modem, VDUmcs have beat 
composed, boc iDeTely in ptaite of tbe demulcent cauliflower and 
teocali, but of the commati white and red ciibliag& Bvsidca their 
use in Nrnpa, and in cairecting the putrescent quBlilies of animal 
footl) they are eeid to be eorreclives of tbe conaeqiundes of cxceaa )■' 
wiae. AftSD'CUNO'C ayt, the juice of red cablnge baked is, with 
tbe addition of honey, an excellent pectotal ; and red csbbHge stew- 
id in veal brolhwilh calf's light# and piElachios, is on ihe Cait> 
tioent eateemed a i-peciAc in caasuoiption, — a m^d;, bj the wan 
tor which a remtdy haalwen discovered in cbickcnB,ojiteia,jelli«^ 
fnuls, and every fuvounle aliment, — in short, on whatever the diw. 
Eorenr fancjea he himself could thrive and live for ever. These diab.- 
eovariea are, we lake it, generally made on the principle of the liiah ' 
corp«e4iawl or Lllaloo, — 
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Mushrooms. 

. So many fatal accidents happen every season' 
fit)m the use of poisonous mushrooms, and it is sa 
difficult to distineuisb between the edible kinds and 
those that are deleterious, that we would advise our 
readers, either to eat none that they have not exa- 
imned for themselves, or to be contented with what 
are raised in artificial beds, though the flavour ot 
these are aa decidedly inferior ta that of the wild 
mushrooms ab a coop-fSsd chicken is to the heath- 
eock.* 



* Natunli&ts enumerate neariy 500 kinds of Mushrooms fbund 
in England alone, and of these there are perhaps not ten sorts as- 
certained to be fit for human food. Mushrooms with coarse bread 
form the chief sustenance of the inhabitants of several of the Rus-^ 
slan provibces, during a considerable part of the year. Thej are 
iadeed freely eaten every where on the continent, where their pKK 
'parties seem to be-better understood than in England. In Russia 
Si^ are salted, dHed, or dressed fresh, and eaten with c^ve oil bj 
the bettnr orders, whUe the poorer classes use hemp oil.- They ar* 
also broiled, roasted in the ashes, stewed and fried, served with meat, 
chopped with potatoes, turnips, carrots, &c. and form a relishing 
ingredient in ragouts and sauces. The following is a tolerably ac» 
•orate description of the wholesome ; or we should rather say the 
imsuspected sorts, for, notwithstanding this extensive Russian prac& 
tice, we question whether mushrooms in substance are ever salo- 
brioust '^ The eatable mnshiooms first appear very small, and of » 
toondform, on a little stalk. They grow very fast, and the upper 
part and stalk are white ; as the siae increases the under part gnu 
dually opens, and shews a fringy fur^ of a very fine salmon-colour, 
which continues more or less till the mushroom is a tolerable size, 
«ikl then turns to a dark brown. These marks should be attended 
to ; and, likewise, whether the skin can be easily parted from the 
edges and middte. Those which have a white or yellow fur should 
be carefully avoided, though many of them have the same smell, 
but not so strong as the right sort." The most delicate mush- 
rooms are those found on old close-cropt pastures, or open down» 
by the sea-shore where cattle browse. The season in England is« 
in good years, from about the end of August till October* In 
Scotland it is a few days later. Mushrooms of good quality are 
plentiful in Ireland. It is of that country Bacok said Ibng ago^ 
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Mushrooms are safest wlien picUwl or made into 
catsup, because they are tlien used unly in small 
quantities, and their pernicious properties are cor- 
jected by the acids and spices employed to preserve 
ihem. When good tliey approach nearer to ani- 
mal ■ substances than any plant whatever, both in 
their texture, flavour, anci the gravy with which 
they abound. Skilful cooks Jiave been known to 
impose a ragout of muslirooms for a meat ragout, 
even on practiced epicures ; nor do we know any 
one flavouring ingredient that the cook could less 
spare than mushroom catsup. We by no means, 
therefore, wish to proscribe this delicacy, but to 
caution our readers not merely against those of suaJ 
picious quality, but also against consumiDc; many 
at once, howe\er temptingly they may be dressed. 

To Stew Musnsooufi in While or Brown Savct. 

Gather the largest button mushrooms, or the 
emallest flaps. Trim away all that is mouldy or 
spoiled, and slew them in their own gravy, in a sil- 
ver or earthen vessel, with a small quaniicy of v/atet 
to prevent burning. When nearly done put in a 
lar^e spoonful of sweet cream, a bit of butter rolled 
in flour, Cayenne, white pepper, and salt. Mush- 



"Bj tbe fuvouT of the king, Irdand ia the soil where muihraortu 

and ajutttTt vieedu ^[iriiig up in a night, and do cliie&y prusper." 

ricking thia deliciuua tiiid singular food forms an agreeable rural 

; and the ladies, or idle gentleineri of inj' family, naj 

cir u-alks father edible muitiroonis fur iilckling, calsupi 

d dresEing jiesh — 1>. S. T. 

e qualiliet of mushtootDs is given, 



black or livid there Hie bad ones among Ihcm. It Is aaid, if Ihe 
wilcT in wblcli inu&hTooma ate eteepcd ui tbe broken parts of ibem 
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roams are stewed irottm in good browa .gravy, thic- 
kfioed and seasoned as above, with the addilsoa of 
a fittle nutmeg. 

Potatoes. 

Some humourous writer pities those peo{ie who 
fived before the publication of the Scottish Novels, 
end tlie introduction of potatoe8,^*-that root of su- 
periative excellence and unbounded utility, whidi 
takes ks honoured place on every dining stodl or 
taMe in the ^ree kingdoms; .and goes tax to equai- 
iie the dining enjoyments of every giiiule of society* 

There are a great many varieties of jpdtaticfes, 
tOnA fully as many ways of cooking Xh&H ; but^ when 
idl are tried, as the old yellow mealy kidney is the beat 
potato, so is simple boiling the best mode of prepara- 
;^n. Count RuMFOBD, Shr John Siniclaib, and 
other writers upon economics, have multiplied re- 
ceipts for dressing this valuable production ; but 
we M^uld advise such of our readers as are potato* 
fanciers rather to follow the practice adopted in the 
cabins or cottages in their neighbourhood than an j 
pfiinted formula whatever. Potatoes are rarely seen 
m their utmost perfection save in such situations, 
when iust ripe and freshly dug they are well wash* 
ed and scrubbed, suited in size, and boiled in hot- 
haste, with scanty water, and abundance of salt ; 
and in a vessel to which pova'ty, luckily for the 
quality of the potatoes, denies a close ntting lid. 
As soon as they are ready the water is poured off; 
a few minutes more of the fire evaporates all mois- 
ture, and completes the cooking ; and there they lie 
smoking hot, mealy and flaky, bursting from their 
coats, in such guise as potatoes are seldom seen on' 
the tables of opulence. We take it for granted 
that these potatoes are of the dry farinaceous kinda- 
kiKMvn in Scotland and Ireland, and n&t those 
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cheesy waxy roots which habit has brought the in- 
habitants of London to relish. SteamiTiff is i-ecom- 
inended for potatoes by theoretical writers upon the- 
aubjects of ihe kitchen, and certainly where potatoes. 
must be cooked on a large scale it is very conve- 
nient ; but so far as our experience goes, we will 
venture to affirm, that the crude, rank, deletcrioue 
juice, which makes potatoes so unfit for food in tlieir 
raw state, is never so quickiy nor so effectually ex- 
tracted as by rapid uncovered boiling. Potatoes 
ought to be eaten as soon as they are dressed. If 
Ihey must stand let it be by the fire, in the sauce- 
pan, and only partially covered that ihe Gleams may 
escape as they arise. Young potatoes ought always 
to be served in their skins ; — very little boiling will 
dress them. Young watery ihimalure potatoes are 
unsafe food if taken in any quantity. After the be- 
jpnning of April 'potatoes should be peeled and 
soaked in water for a short time before they are 

, boiled ; or they may be mashed. 

Roasted Potatoes. — This, next to boiling, is the 
best mode of cooking this root. Let them be large, 
ofequal size, and welt washed and scrubbed; foruie 
browned skin of a roosteJ potato is the better part 
flf iL They must be shndy done before the fire, or 
in an oven or Dutch oven, or buried in wood or 
turf ashes. Serve them with cold salt butter scoop- 
ed, and roasted onion. — See Potatoes Roasted un- 
der Meat, p. S5. 

Potatoes are Fried or Beoiled after being 
boiled, peeled, and sliced cold. Bm^ on a clear 

_ fire, andyrain plenty of good clear beef dripping. 
They may be dressed as potato _^ii(er*, by flour- 
ing the slices, dipping them in eggs and crumbs, 
and frying. They form a great addition to sausages,. 
and pickled or red herrings, wiili which ihey may 

. be aer\a;d. Large potatoes cut neatly in ringlet 
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slices and browned, form a guitable garaiah to Sau- 
sages, Pork Chops, &c. 

To Mash Potatoes. ♦' 

Those who are more solicitous about the alppeBLr- 
atioe of their tables than the quality <^ tlie dishesy 
'have their potatoes masked ali the year round. 
Wash and skin them, cut out all the eyes luid 
-speoks, boil them with plenty of salt, pour elt the 
Water, and put them over the fire to dry for a mi- 
-mite ; put in some butter, salt, and a little milk^ 
(the less the better, unless they are to be eaten with 
•milk, as it makes them tough and doughy.) Mash 
them smooth with the Scottish implement called a 
JfotcdobeeUe^ or with a rolling-pin, and dish them 
neatly ; score in diamonds or sippets, and brown 
them before the fire. 

Mashed potatoes may be pressed into patty-pans 
previously outtered, and turned out and orowned ; 
'or put into stoneware, scallop-shell shapes, glazed 
with eggs, and browned before the fire, sticking a 
few bits of butter upon them. A few of these make 
a pretty supper dish. 

Potato Balls is another form into which mashed 
potatoes may be converted. Roll them up with 
ydik of egg and a little flour, and fry them in good 
■dripping, or brown them. 

" Potato Balls Ragout are also made ol mashed 
potatoes, adding grated ham or tongue, minced 



* There is an admirable receipt for gusty chappit (i e, mashed) 
potatoes in an early volume of Blackwood*? Magazine, the work 
ffhich, in the mysteries of Comus, takes the lead of dl the periodicals 
of the day. The receipt to which we allude is after the practice of 
the pastoral inhabitants of Ettrick, Yarrow, and Teviotdale. Be- 
fbre calling the potato beetle into operation, salt, pepper, and on onioR, 
Unely shrdl, are sprinkled over the potatoes, with a dash, of sweet 
milk* The onion is the Jionne bouchc^ 
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parsley and onion, pepper, salt, a bit of butter, and 
a little of- any flavouring ingredient that is suited 
to the dish they are to accompany. Small ra^ui 
balls form an agreeable addition to open fish pies ; 
or mi^e a neat supper plate, 

A Potato Collar, rolled handsomely np, scored 
in diagonal lines, and nicely browned, makes a hand- 
some potato dish. Garnish it with potato balls 
KvaoDU it, and a brown onion gravy sauce, or plain 
melted butter, which we would recommend in place 
of the wine sauce ordered by cook.s. 

A Potato Pie, made of sliced potatoes and onions, 
butter, pepper, and s^t, is a good nursery or cot- 
tage dish, but a temptation and a tnal to tlic gour- 
mand's temper, and an affront to the cook's puff 
paste when covered and served as & savoury pie. 

Obiervaiions. — There are many other appi-oved 
ways of dressing this chief of esculent roots, either 
alone or in conjunction with other viands, such as 
Irish stew, salt lish pie, &c. ; and we may mention 
one or two of them : In some parts of Ireland, and 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, where 
Finnan haddocks, pickled herrings, and dried meats 
are regularly served at breakfast, mashed [Hitatoes, 
become firm from standing from the dinner or sup- 
per of the previous day, are cut in oblong slices, 
browned on the gridiron, and form a substitute for 
bread more acceptable than the principal. In the 
same situations a proportion of hot mashed potatoes 
is kneaded up with flour or barley meal, and when 
served hot makes very palatable breakfast cakes. 
A cheap and delicious mess is furnished in summer 
to those healthy and happy children educated in 
what are called the Maiden HospitaU of Edin- 
burgh. Good potatoes, boiled, peeled, and rough 
ly broken, are boiled up with sweet milk, and , 
small proi»nion of butter. 

Calecannon, an Irish dish, is made by boiling 
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ttnd mashing greens, young cabbage, or spiiiiagia^ 
«nd mixing them with mashed potatoes, outter, 

Epper, and salt, pressing it into a buttered shape to 
turned out, or dishing it like mashed potatoes, 
&c. Plai7i Calecannon is made in cottages with io^ 
finitely less cetemony, and it is quite as good. Boil 
the vegetables till neariy done ; put the peeled raw 

Sotatoes to them ; drain them from the water when 
one, and with pepper, salt, a shred -onion, and a 
good piece of butter or dripping, beat them up to» 
gether. 

Potato MttcUage or Starch is another usual form 
of this root for culinary purposes. It is often sub- 
stituted for Arrow-root on tx)mmon occasions, and 
is used by many cooks in preference to flour for 
thickening butter, soups, and sauces. It makes 
|Nin-cakes, and is even prized by nice housewives for 
pastry, from the purity of colour which may be im- 
parted to it by repeated blanching. — For making 
Potato Starch, see Miscellaneous Receipts. 

Of Salads. 

Salad herbs are cooling and refreshing. They 
•correct the putrescent tendency of animal food, and 
^e thought anti-scorbutic. Salads are at any rate 
a harmless luxury where they agree with the sto- 
mach ; and though they afford little nourishment 
«f themselves they make a pleasant addition to other 
aliments, and a graceful appearance on the dinner 
table. £^/2/c^,.of the different sorts, or salad^ as 
it is often called, is the principal ingredient in those 
vegetable messes. It should be carefully blanched 
and eat young ; when old its juices become acri* 
monious and hurtful. Lettuce possesses soporific 
powers, and is recommended as a supper article to 
bad sleepers. Radishes^ when young, are juicy and 
cooling, out a very few days changes their nature, 
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And they become woody and acrid ; when not very 
.young they ought to be scraped. Cress and mtis- 
tard are cordial and grateful, and uf an agreeable 
pungency ; and celery when young and properly 
blanched, by its peculiar nutty flavour, contributes 
much to what Evyltn calls the " harmony in the 
composure of a sallet." A variety of other herbs 
mingle in full well Eelected salads, bucIi as sorrel, 
young onions, cucumber, endive, &c. ; and many 
wild herbs were formerly employed, aod are still 
used on the Continent and in America as saladings. 
As this is quite a AsY\co.\je,ja'wn.ty branch of the cu- 
linary art, we would recommend that young ladies 
residing in the country should gather their own sa- 
lad herbs, and dress salads for their families, which 
will give a better chance for a duty being weU done, 
which, in the hurry of the stew-pan, the spit, and 
ihe stove, the poor distracted cook must often pen- 
form with haste and slovenliness. 

An English Salad. 

Let the herbs be fresh gathered, nicely trimmed 
and picked, and repeatedly wn,shed. Drain and cut 
them. Just before dinner is served rub the yolks of 
two hard boiled eggs very smooth on a soup plate, 
with a little very rich cream. When well mixed 
I add a tea-spoonful of made mustard and a little salt, 
'8 spoonful of olive oil, one of oiled butter, or two of 
cream may be substituted, and when this is mixed 
nQDOth put in as much vinegar as will give the 

E roper degree of acidity to the sauce, — about two 
x^e spoonfuls ; add a little pounded lump sugar 
if the flavour is liked. Put this sauce in the dish, 
and lay the cut herbs lightly over it ; or mix them 
well with it, and garnish with beet-root sliced and 
marked, rings of the white of the eggs, young ra< 
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dishes, 8ic. Onions may be served separately on a 
-smalldish. 

LcX)ster Salad, — This is become a fashionable sa- 
lad. The coral of the lobster is cut, and tastefully 
disposed among the white and green vegetables, so 
B& best to contrast the .colours,—- and it improves 
the sauce. 

A Freneh Salad, — Three hours before dinner 
bone and chop two anchovies, minoe a small shalot, 
and some young cress or parsley. Mix these well 
in a salad bowl, with a spoonful of olive oil, two of 
vinegar, pepper, and a little made mustard. To this 
sauce put very thin small slices of cold roast meat, 
or lobster meat; toss them about in the sauce, and 
let them «oak in it Garnish with curled parsley^ 
boiled whites of eggs, or b^t-root. Almonds, capers, 
jnckled fruits, or fish, grated cheese of high flavour, 
and many things of a piquant nature were formerly 
mixed with salads, and are still used abroad in their 
composition. 

Boiled Salad, — This, if less agreeable, is more 
9afe than crude vegetables however they may be 
compounded. The sauce may be the same as for 
English salad ; but tiie vegetables are previously 
dressed. It ig made of celery, French beans, or 
cauliflowers. Sprinkle some chopped raw lettuce 
or endive over it The jelly of roast veal or lamb 
blends well with salads instead of oil or cream, and 
is prefeiTed by many persons. Salad sauce may be 
^rendered more poignant by the addition of Cayenne, 
minced onion, or shalot, and any of the herb fla- 
voured vinegars. 



To Peeseuve Roots and Vegetables. 

Potatoes are of most consequence. Choose them 
of the middle-size, fresh from the mould or the 
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the store pit. Yellow k'ldnies are for the earlier part 
of the season ; and red or calico potatoes for the 
Spring months, as these keep best late in the 
year. Keep them in a cellar below ground where 
the teniperalure is pretty equal, and never very low, 
and defend them well from frost and currents of air 
with straw or mats. In Spring have them turned 
over, and the growths carefully picked away, which 

Srocess must be again repeated later in the season. 
'eep carrots and turnips, parsnips, and beet-roots, 
with their native mould about them in dry sand ; 
onions are best preserved strung, the small ones 
in nets, in a cool but not a damp place. Parsley 
may be picked, and dried by tying it in bundles 
to a rope, or drying in a cool oven ; and so may 
other herbs. French beans will keep by salting 
and cloKng them up, and soaking them before they 
are dressed ; but they lose their flavour and 
colour. Green peas are shelled, scalded repeat, 
edly, drained, dried in cloths, spread on plates, 
and put in a cool oven, and afterguards hung up 
in paper bags to harden ; soak them before they 
are used. After all this trouble they are but the 
ehosts of green peas. They may be scalded, bot- 
tled, covered with clarified butter, corked up, and 
file corks dipped in rosin ; but nothing will preserve 
the sweet flavour and marrowy substance of the 
young pea. Cabbages, lettuce, greens, endive, leeks, 
cauliflower, &c., if carefully removed in dry wea- 
ther from the ground, without injuring the roots 
ta)o much, and laid in a cold cellar, or on a stone 
floor, covering the roots with earth or sand, will 
keep through the winter, even when the frost 
■aight destroy them if left in the garden. 
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^ filemexits t each other greeting, 
^ Gifte and Poikets attend yonr meetfng- !** 

Pirates 

^ It is the duty of a good sauee,^' says the most 
i^econdite of modem gastroiogers, the Editor ikf the* 
jUmanach des Goumumdsy ^^ to insinuate itseLT all 
ipund the maxillary glands^ and call into activity each 
^unification of the palatic organs. If it be not re^ 
Ushing it is incapable of prooucing this effsct, and 
if toojpi^t^on^^ it will deaden instead of exdting 
those titillations of tongue and vibrations of palate^ 
njrhich can only be produced by the most accom- 
plished philosophers of the mouth on the well-trained 
palate of the refined gourmets This, we think, is 
a tolerably correct definition of what a well-com« 
pounded sauce ought to be. 

The French, among our other insular distincticRis, 
^]^k of us as a nation ^^ with twenty religions and 
only ofae sauce," — parsley and butter, by the way, 
is this national relish, — ^and unquestionably English 
cookery, like English manners, has ever been much 
simpler than that of their neighbours. Modem 
cookery too, like modern dress, is stripped of many 
of its original tag-rag fripperies. We nave laid a- 
side lace and embroidery save upon occasions of high. 
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ceremonial, and, at the same time, ail omne-^theruvi 
corapound sauces and ragouts wilh a smack of every 
thing. Yet the human form and the human palate 
have gained hv this revolution. The harmonies of 
flavour, the affinities and coherence of tastes, and the 
art of blending and of opposing relishes, were never 
BO well understood as now ; and the modern kitchen 
etill aifords, in sufficient variety, the sharp, tlie 
pungent, the sweet, the acid, the spicy, llie aroma- 
tic, and the nutty flavours, of which to compound 
mild, savoury, or piquant sauces, though a host of 
ingredients are laid aside. 

The elegance of a table, as opposed to mere 
lumbering sumptuousness or vulgar luxury, is per- 
haps best discovered in the adaptation of the 
sauces to the meats served, and in their proper 
preparation and attractive appearance, Plain Sau- 
ces ought to have, as their name imports, a de- 
cided character ; so ought the sweet and the sa- 
voury. AU sauces should be served Ivot, a matter 
too often neglected in the hurry of dishing and serv- 
ing dinner. Sauces with whicli cream and eggs are 
mixed must be dihgently stirred after these ingre- 
dients are added to prevent their curdling, and suf- 
fered to warm through, but not to boil. The same 
care must be taken in mixing capers and all acid 
pickles in sauce. Though it is wilful waste to put 
wine, catsup, lemon juice, aromatic spices, and other 
expenuve ingredients into sauces for more ihaii the 
time necessary to extract the flavour, yet, on the 
other hand, these things must be infused and boil- 
ed long enough to be properly blended, both in sub- 
stance and flavour with the basis of the sauce. The 
proper concoction also must be duly attended to, 
whether at tlie mincing board, the mortar, or sauce- 



Tbe receipts we have given in tliis im] 
" tb« art are ample, varigus, and 




T sauce- ^m 

iportant ^^ 
circujn. ^| 
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standal, and have been diMgendy ooivsidered. Wcr 
do not however pretend, either in this chapter or any 
Other, to fix the precise quantities of ineredi^ts ; 
but vre have tried to hit the medium, as far as was 
posidble in a matter where men differ so widely and 
mtderantly that^< 

*' The very dish one relishes the bett^ 
^ Is tasteless or abommation to the rest**" 

The basis, or more correctly the vehicle of most 
sauces, is butter, whether melted, oiled, browned, or 
burnt; or gravy, clear, brown, and thickened^ 
.water, milk, cream, and wine, or some substitute. 
A numerous class of sauces is composed of v^e- 
tables and green fruits, another of snell-fish, ana a 
third of meat. There are still other sauces com- 
pounded of an admixture of all theseingredients. It 
will simplify arrangement to take these in regular 
<^er ; though the philosophers of the kitchen, it 
mui^ be owned, shake themselves tolerably free of 
the trammels of system. 

To Melt Butter Plain, or Jbr Saucer, 

Break the butter in small bits, and put it into a 
small sauce-pan kept for this and other delicate 
uses, with cold sweet milk, or water, or a mixture 
of both, in the proportion of a small spoonful to the 
ounce of butter. Dredge a little flour or potato 
mucilage over ity and holding the vessel over the 
Are, toss it quickly round, till the butter melts into 
the consistence of a very thick cream. Let it boil 
up and no more. A spoonful of catsup, and a little 
vinegar flavoured or plain, converts this eoctempore 
into a good fish sauce ; — a tea-spoonful of mustard, 
where suitable, will heighten the relish. 

06j^rT;a^on4t.— Butter will, from its bad quality, 
sometimes run to oil in spite of the most vigilant 
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cook. In this case it Is the practice to put a little 
cold water to it, and to pour it rapidly backwards 
mid forwards from the sauce-pan into a basoo, which 
will partially restore it. Melted butler to be mixed 
with flavoured vinegara, catsups^ and thin essences, 
should be made very thick, and melted with water 
and flour only, as milk is apt to coagulate ; and the 
\'inegars, capers, pickles, &c. must be carefully stir- 
red m just before the aauc* is served, to prevent it 
from curdling. Butter, on the contrary, into which 
minced eg^, or herbs which thicken, are to be stir- 
red, should be thin wfaeu melted, as the otlier ingre- 
dients will thicken it. — To Clair'vfy Butter, see p. 56. 

Oiled Butter. — Set the sauce-pan over a alow 
fire or at the ade of it, and it will oil of itself. Let 
it settle and pour it from tlie milky sediment. 

To Bro-ion or Bum Butter. — Fut a lar^ piece 
of butter into a small frying-pan, and toss it round 
over a brisk fire till it becomes brown. Skim it, 
dredge in lightly browned flour, and stir it briskly 
round with an iron spoon til! it boils and is smooth. - 
A little vinegar or lemon juice, with Cayenne, &C. - 
mokes this a plain fish sauce. 

To Thickes Buttee to Tceep Jbr Pease, Vege-- 
tables. Salads, Ji^c. 

Cover the bottom of a wide stew-pan with water. 
Put to it ten ounces of butter, and let it gradually 
melt. Take the stew-pan oft' the fire, and toss it 
round till the butter becomes smooth. When to be 
used heat it in your melting-pan. This and oiled 
butter answers well for salads to those who dislike 
oU. 

Parley and Butler' — Pick and wash the parsley. 
Tie it up in a bundle, and boil it for five minutes, 
if young, or seven if old or preserved. Drain it, 
ao4 cutting off the stalks miuce the leaves very fine^ 
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and stir about a table-spoonful into three ounces of 
nelted butter. This simple English sauce is used 
for a variety of dishes. 

Fennel and Butter, Basils Burnet, Chervil, Tar^ 
ragon. Cress, and Butter, may all be prepared for 
sauce, according to this receipt. 

O&^erro^ton^.^-Tarragon^lbasil, chervil, rocamfale 
and bumet, give the flavour of French cookery. 
We would recommend a very moderate use of bumet 
and Tarrf^n, unless the taste of those for whom the 
sauces are prepared, be previously ascertained. Less 
ef the high flavoured herbs must be employed than 
of parsley ; and it is a good method always to mix a 
little of mis herb with fennel, which is too powerful 
by itself. Celery or parsley seed boiled in the wa- 
ter in which butter is melted will give their flavour 
when the fresh vegetables cannot be got. The fla- 
vour of these herbs, where acids are admissible in 
the sauce, may be communicated in a more elegant 
form to melted butter by the vinegara with which 
they are tinctured. 

Onion Sauce, — Peel and throw onions into salt and 
water to prevent their blackening. Boil them m 
plenty of water, and if they are very acrid change 
the water ; chop them, and with a wooden spoon 
press them through a sieve ; stir them into thin 
melted butter, and heat up the sauce. 

Observations, — ^For tripe, made mustard may be 
mixed with this sauce, — for smothering rabbits, 
boiled ducks, &c. cream may be added. Some 
cooks use veal or clear beef gravy instead of melted 
butter, and others mash a white turnip along with 
the onions where the flavour is thought too strong. 
Young onions, when very small, may be served 
whole in the sauce. 

Brown Onion iSaa/c^.— *This is a highly relishing 
sauce, suitable to many difierent dishes, and a ge- 
neral ^vo»nteT . Slice large mild Spanish onioips^ 
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brown them in butter over a slow fire, add ^od 
brown gravy, pepper, salt, Cayenne, and a bit of 
butter rolled in brown flour. Skim this, and put 
inahulfgla^ of Burffundy, claret, or port, the 
same quantity of niusfiroc»u catsup; or, if more 
suitable to the dish the sauce is to accompany, a 
dessert spoonful of walnut pickle, or shalot vinegar,, 
to fpve piquance. 

Obesrvations. — Tbis standard sauce is suscep- 
tible of many variations. It may be flavoured with- 
any pungent lanegar, rendered more poignant by a 
little miaced shalot, onion, or made mustard ; or 
uorc mild by using celery, turnip, or cucumber,, 
instead of one lialf of the ooiona. 

Sage and Onion Sauce. — Chop together a couple 
of onions, and eight sprigs of sage ; stew them in 
water with salt, and in a few minutes add bread 
crumbs. Drain off a Kttic of the water when they 
'are tender, and stir in melted butter, pepper, ana,, 
if for goose stuffing, a little Hour. 

iSAoZof Sauce. — Chop of shalot what will fill a table' 
spoon ; ^ve this a scold with hot water in a sauce- 
pan, drain and add a half pint of good gravy, or 
melted butter, pepper, and salt, and when done a 
large spoonful of vinegar. The shalota may be 
Blewed in mutton broth, with a little butter rolled 
in flour, and some vinegar, and served with boiled 
mutton. Shaht sauce, may be made as directed.in 
tiie receipt for parsUy and butter, by merely stir- 
ling a little shalot vinegar, or shoiot wine into melt- 
ed butter, with salt ; and for roast meat or poultry 
this is more elegant than sauce of the chopped root. 
Carrier sauce for mutton is made by boiling chop- 
ped shalots in gravy sharpened with vinegar and 
seasoned witli pepper and salt. Shalot enters large- 
ly into the composition of most of the high flavour- 
ed compound sauces. 

Garltc Sauce. — Make this with a spoonful of 
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garlic vinegar stirred into a half pint of melted but^ 
ter ; or chop and pound in a mortar two cloves c^ 
garlic with a bit of Dutter, or a very little oil, and 
rubbing the paste through a sieve ammer it in the 
butter. 

Spanish Garlic Saucc^^lvee a pound' of gravy 
beef and a quarter pound of ham into thin bits, and 
lay them in a small stew-pan, with four cloves of gar- 
lic and a carrot sliced, and a bit of butter ; brown 
these over a very slow fire, turning them to draw 
out their juices. When browned put in a quart of 
dear broth, a faggot of herbs, a little butter rolled 
in browned flour, four bruised cloves, and a little 
Cayenne. Let this simmer for a long time ; skiuk 
off the fat, and strain the gravy, which should be 
reduced to nearly a pint. 

Observation. — This is rather an overpowering' 
sauce for English palates, but is very much relished; 
abroad. * 

MusHEooM Sauce, White, Jbr Fowh, Veali. 

Rabbits, <$*c. 

Wash and pick a large breakfast cupful of small 
Button mushrooms ; take off the leathery skin, and> 
stew them in veal gravy^ with pepper, Cayenne, 
mace, nutmeg, salt, and a piece of butter rolled in a 
good deal of flour or arrow root to thicken, as the a* 
bounding gravy of the mushrooms makes them take 
a good deal of thickening. Stew till tender, stir- 
ring them now and then, and pour the sauce over 



* The invention of the following garlic sauce is attributed to Mr 
j^iCHAEL Kelly, a musical composer of some celebrity, and pos« 
■essed of some skill, it appears, in the '' Harmonies of Meats.**' 
** For boiled tripe, cow-heels^ or calf's head take a spoonful of gar« 
Kc vinegar and a tea-spoonful of made mustard, brown sugar, and. 
^afilf>, pepper. Stir these, into a half pint of oiled butter*. 
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<he fowls. Those who like a high relish of mush- 
room may add a spoonful of mushroom gravy drawn 
by salting a few for a night, or a little mushroom 
powder. 

Observations. — The mushrooms may he stewed 
in thin cream, and seasoned and thickened as above. 
Mushrooms pjckled white may supply the place of 
the fresh for this sauce. Lay them in milk for a 
iittle, and add some catsup to the sauce. 

Celehy Saitce White, Jbr Boiled FokIs, 
Turkey/, ^c. 

Wash, pare, and cut down in thin slices about 
two inches long a head of celery, the younger the 
better. Boil it till tender in weak broth or water, 
and season with pounded mace, nutmeg, grated 
white pepper and salt. Thicken it with a good 
piece of butter kneaded in flour. The juice of a 
lemon is a ^reat improvement, or for less delicate 
purposes a little lemon pickle. 

Brown Celery Sauce. — Stew and season as in 
the last receipt, thicken with browned flour, and 
add a glass ot red wine and a spoonful of ciusup. 

MiKT Sauce Jot Hot or Cold Roast Latifb. 

Wash a small quantity of young mint. Pick o£F 
'the leaves and mince them very fine, and mis them 
in the sauce-boat, with grated sugar and good vine- 
gar to taste. 

Cfcdmder SAvcE.—SeQ Slewed CucumberSjp.lSO, 

Sorrel Sauce, — Stew sorrel very slowly with a 
good bit of butter oiled. Season it with pepper, 
ftalt, and Cayenne, and beat it well. Make it very 
hot, and serve below lamb, veal, sweet-breada, Stc, 




Totnata Sauce, — Take from ten to fifteen ripe 
toxnatas, according to the size and quality ; put 
ithem into a jar, and set it in a cool oven. Wn^i 
they are soft take off the skins, pick out the seeds, 
and mix the pulp with a capsicum, a clove of gar- 
lic, and a very little vinegar, ginger^ Cayenne, 
white pepper, and salt ; pulp this through a sieve, 
and simmer it for a few minutes. 

Apple Sauce. — ^Pare, core, and slice four or five 
Juicy baking apples, and put them in a sauce-pan 
witli a very little water to Keep them from burning, 
and a bit of lemon peel. Let them stew very slow- 
ly, taking care they do not bum, and vrhen quite 
soft pour off the moisture, and beat them up with 
pounded sugar to taite, and a small bit of butter. ' 

Gooseberry Sauce. — C!lip away the tops and tails 
of a breakfast cupful of small green gooseberries. 
Scald them^ drain them, and stir them into melted 
butter, with a little sorrel juice or vinegar. A little 
ginger may be added, or the scalded gooseberries 
may be served mashed with sugar and seasonitigs. 

Caper Sauce. — Take two table-spoonfuls of ca- 
pers and a little vinegar. Mince the one half, and 
stir the whole of them into a half pint of melted 
butter, or of strong thickened gravy. To prevent 
the butter from oilmg stir the sauce for some time. 
When wanted very poignant, lemon juice may be 
added to this simple and tasteful sauce, or it may 
be flavoured with the Tarragon or bumet instead of 
plain vinegar. 

Mode Caper Scmce is made of gherkins or nas- 
turtiums cut in bits, with lemon juice and melted 
butter. 

ViNEGAEEt Jbr Cold Meat or Fowl. 

Chop young mint, parsley, and shalot together, 
axid mix them up with salt, oU, and good vinegar. 
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Lemon Sauce. — Pare a lemon, taking off all the 
"white part ; cut it in thick slices, pick out the seeds, 
and on a plate cut the slices into dice and mix them 
with melted butter, taking care to stir it up leat it 
eil. 

Miser's Sauce. — CJiop two onions, and mix them 
vith pepper, salt, vinegar, and a little melted but- 
ter. When made with oil and young onions, and a 
little parsley and scraped horse-radish, this is the 
Poor rnaiis sauce of the French kitchen. 

Carack Sauce. — Mix pounded garlic, Csyfinne, 
soy, and walnut pickle in good vinegar. 

Bread Sauce. — Put grated crumbs into a small 
sauce-pan, and pour a httle of the liquor in which 
Hiutton, veal, or fowls was boiled over them. 
When it has soaked simmer with a sliced onion, 
white pepper corns, salt, and mace. Take out tlie 
onion and pepper corns, and add melted butter or 

Rice Sauce. — Stew two ounces of rice in milk, 
with an onion, white pepper conis, and a little 
salt. Take out the pepper corns and onions, and 
rub through a colander. Heat this up with more 
■milk or cream, and flavour it to taste. 



SAUCES OF SHELL-FISH, AND FISH 
SAUCES. 

LoBSTEB Sauce, ob Ckab Sauce,_;?t Turhot, ^c. 

For sauce you must have a h&n lobster, fresh, 
(alive if possible,) and full of spawn. When boiled 
pound the spawn and coral with a bit of butter, or 
a very little oil. liub this through a sieve into a,- 
suffldent quantity of melted butter, and mix it 
smooth. Out the meat of the tail, &c. into small 
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dice, and put them to the vauce, irliich aitj'be 
heated up hut not boiled, for tihe reason mentioned' 
p. 96.«— Zo&^r Soup, This sauc6 is rendeFed AMMre 
|iiqaant by andiovies pounded, catsii{>, spices; wal^ 
nut or lemon pickles, &c. ; but for fresn fish it vf 
eeptatnly bietter unmixed wijth overpowering foragn 
flavours. Besides these additions can be made ^ 
l^mpor^ at table.' 

Crob SAuce is made nearly as sibove. Piak the 
meat from the great and small daws, uid a little ol 
the sc^t ihade when not watery. Stir into melted 
butter. ■ 

■ ObeervcUiofis. — ^Lobsters for sauce may be pre- 
served potted^ 9€€ p, 190 ; and -the live spawn may 
be kept ki brine, or iti an ice house. — 'Sau€0 Jar" 
Lobsters^ p. 1^9. A i^nkling of the red oeral 
rubbed through a siev^ makes a pretty garnish to 
tin*bot, hcJibut, or oth» white fish. 

Oyster Sauce^Jbr Turkey^ Fish^ 4'^. — Opett the 
oysters, when you are just ready to make the sauce. 
Save their liquor ; strain it, and put it to them, and' 
^ve them a scald in it, and a soft bcnL Pour them 
into a bason, and, after picking and beard^Rg them one 
by one, return them into a stew-pan in which there- 
must be in the proportion of half a pint of very- 
thick melted butter to two dozen of oysters, or to 
eighteen large cut ones. Strain the liquor over 
them, and letting them come to boil, set them by the 
side of the fire that they may become tender, which 
quick boiling would prevent. When ready stir in 
a little cream. A squeeze of lemon iuice is a sim- 
ple and tasteful addition. Some cooks add mace, 
nutmeg, anchovy, &c. when a piquante sAXkoe is 
wantea. 

Shrimp Snuce and Cockle Sauce. — ^Pick them 
clean, wash them carefully, and boil them in very 
thick melted buttei* for a minute. A squeeze of le^ 
mon b the only addition we can recommend for 
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primps, though various piingent flavours are oftei) 
added to tliis simple Bauce. 

Anchovy Sauce.— -Bona and pound four anchovies 
Tery smooth with a bit of butter ; slir this into thick 
jnefted butler, in the proportion of three anchoviea 
to the half pint. 

Observatwns.— This is a sauce which ou^t to be 
piquante. The coolc is tIi«'<afore at liberty to laake 
wlwitever additions she pleases ;— Cayenne, soy, 
essence of anchovy, lemon pickle, horse-radish, mu*- 
Jiird, shalot, nasturtiums, vinegars; in short the 
iwliole circle of the pungent and sharp flavours may 
De pressed into the service. When a compoimd 
«r anMe relish sauce ia to be made we would re- 
liomtseBd brown gravy sauce, p. 71., for the baus 
isstead of pltun melted butter. — To Refresh Ancho- 
vies, see p. 140. 

' - Liver Sauce for Fish. — ^Boil the liver by itself; 
takeaway all flbres and black parts that attach to 
it, and pound it in a mortar. Doll it up in this 
aaelted butter with Cayenne, and sharpen with le- 
xam juice, or lenion cut in dice. If a higher g-oul 
■■ wanted, add soy, essence <^ anchovy, or catsup 
nstead of lemon juice. 

A- Plain Sauce Jhr Fish.— 'i/ieXi some butterin 
jftter and vinegar ; add the liver boiled and chop- 

SJ, and thicken with the yolk of an egg and flour, 
ustard, a tea-spoonful of catsup, or walnut 
{pckle is acheap pun^nC addition to the above. 

BggSauceJor Salt Fish, Roasted Poultry, cj-c— 
iBoil a ODuple of eggs with the fish for a quarter of 
cn hour. Dip them in cold ivater, and roll them 
quickly under your hand to make the shell come 
easily off. Cut the yolks by themselves into little 
Italf-tnch cubes, and cut the white of one egg in the 
Muse manner. Stir first the white and then tne yolk 
iitb) thinnisb melted butter in the tureea.'-For- 
Saiucet to Fish Pies see p. 133. 
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GriU ASawc^.— Thicken some good brown gravy 
with butter and browned flour to the consistence erf 
9l batter. Add to it a spoonful of walnut catsup, the 
^ice of a lemon; a tea-spoonful of made mustard; 
«nd a di3zen chopped capers, a tea-spoonful of the 
essence of anchovies, a bit of shalot finely minced, a 
few grains of Cayenne, and a tea^spoonful of grated 
rind of lemon. Simmer these ingredients for a few 
minutes, and pouring a little over the grill, serve 
the rest in a tureen. This compound piquante sauce 
will suit several kinds of white fish, such as skate^ 
holibut, &c. to those who like a highly stimulating 
lelish. It is appropriate to Devils of all orders. 

Dutch Fish Sattce. — ^Equal quantities of water 
find vinegar, boiled, seasoned, and thickened with 
beat yolk of egg, and sharpened with a good squeeze 
of lemon. 
: An excellent Store English Fish Saitce.^^A half 

E'nt of claret or red port, a half pint of mountain or 
henish, and another of walnut catsup, tk large 
J glassful of walnut pickle, the grate and juice of two 
emons, a, dozen well-flavoured mellow anchovies 
pounded and dissolved by the side of the fire, three 
shalots chopped, a good relish of Cayenne, four 
large spoonfuls of scraped horse-radish, a few blades 
of mace, and a dessert spoonful of mustard, rul>.' 
bed down with the anchovy liquor, of which the 
more you have the better. Boil this composition 
slowly for a few minutes, mixing in the ingredients 
according to the delicacy of their flavour and their 
solubility. Bottle it when cold in small bottles ; cork 
them W£ll, and dip in rosin. This is an expensive 
but a very rich fish sauce. It may be made with wa- 
ter in which herbs may be previously boiled, and vi-* 
negar substituted for wine. It will keep longer if, in- 
stead of fresh lemon rind and juice, citric acid and 
lemon peel is used. A tea-spoonful of the above will 
convert two ounces of melted butter into a welUflst. 
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Woured esl«mporaneou9 sauce ; or it may be nused 
on the plate like essence of anchovy, soy, &c. 

The GentraTs Sauce, a Store Sauce Jbr Fish or 
Jfetrf.— ^hop six shalots, a clove of garlic, with two 
bay leaves, a few sprigs of lemon thyme Mid leaves 
of basil, with a few bits of the peel of a Seville 
caasge. Bruise a quarter of an ounce of mace and 
cloves, a half ounce of long pepper, and add two 
tninces of salt, a quarter pint of vinegar, and a pint 
«f Madeira, with a half glass of verjuice, and the 
juice of two lemons. Infuse these ingredients in a 
6t)one jar very closely stoppbd, and lot it stand over 
fembers, or by the side of the fire, or in a baiv^moFte 
fi» a night. Pour it quietly from the- leesj and"" 
^(I^. Jtj and liottis {,1 ouier essences. This is a 
wa^ compound relish, and must be used in moder^ 
^lOn with gravy or melted butter. 

Sidckerel Roe Sauce. — Boil two or three soft 
ines ; take away the filaments that hang about them, 
ftbd bfuise them with the yolk of an egg. Stir this 
jjnto a little thin parsley, or fennel and butter, and 
add B little vinegar, or walnut pickle, with pepper 
and salt. 

AdmiraVs Sauce. — Chop an anchovy, a dozen 
capers, and four or five slialots or rocambJes. Sim- 
toer them in melted butter till the anchovy dissolves, 
Reason with pepper and salt ; and when ready add 
tbe juice of a lemon, and grated nutmeg, 

De Kedgill's Sauce Fiquante,Jbr Fish or Cold 
^eat. — ^Pound a large spoonful of scraped horse-ra- 
dish, four shalots, a clove of garlic, a drachm of 
mustard, and i»ie of celery seed, with salt and a 
ffigh relish of Cayenne, Jamaica and black pepper. 
When well pounded mix with these ingredients a half 

E'nt of cucumber vinegar, a quarter pint of ahalot, 
id the same quantity of horse-radish vinegar. Let 
""' "^feie in a close stopped jar bj the lire_£ 
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&w days, and strain and bottle in small vials fSbr> 
use. 

Quin's ♦ Fish Stmce^ a. Store Sauce, — Two glas* 
aes of claret, and two of walnut pickle, with four of 
mushroom catsup; six pounded anchovies with 
th^ pickle,, and six shalots pounded ; a half glas^ 



* Had this 0REat man lived now he would, we think, instead 
of 10 much heavy catsup and walnut pickle, have adopted some 
delicately flavoured vinegar as a substitute for about the one half of 
&ese ingredients, — such as esthalot or bi»r^et vinegar, or even fiery 
lioine^radish .tincture. Asa mere untra veiled practical Englishman, 
v^ moreover of the old' sc^ool^ QvtN, no doubt, ranks high in the 
lists of gastronomy ; but he is completely distanced by TOdxxf mo^ 
dcms, both in love fo|.nAnd knowledge of the science. Among th& 
noiost noted of the modems we beg to introduce our readers to Mr Ro* 
aSBSON, an enthusiast and a martyr. He, as may be presumed, 
ivaji educated at' that University where the rudiments of palatie 
science are thexnost thoroughly impressed on the ductile organs of 
youth. HiS' father, a gentleman of Gloucestershire, sent him abroad 
tx> make the grand tour, upon which journey, says our informant, 
);oung RoGERSON attended to nothing but the varioud modes of cookt> 
lay^ and methods of eating and drinking luxuriously. . Before his re- 
turn his father died, and he entered into the possession of a very large 
monied fortune, and a small landed estate. He was now able to look, 
over his notes of epicurisn!i, and to discover where the most exquisite 
dishes were to be had, and the best cooks procured. He had no other 
servants in his house but men cooks : his butler, footman, housekeep* 
er, coachman, and grooms, were all cooks. He had three Italian 
cooks, one- from Florence, another from Sienna, and a third from 
Vitcrbo for dressing one dish, the <ioccejMrea«/c of Florence. He had 
a messenger constantly on the road between Brittany, and London, 
to bring, him the eggs of a certain sort of Plover, found near St Male 
He has eaten a single dinner at the expense of fifey-e%ht pounds^ 
though himself only sat down to it, and there were but two dishes. 
He counted the minutes between meals, and seemed totally absorbed 
ill the idea, or in the action of eating, yet his stomach was very 
small ; it was theesqiiisite flavour alone that he sought In nine 
years, he found his table dreadfully abridged by the ruin of his for- 
tune, and himself hastening to poverty. This made him melancho- 
ly, and broujrht on disea.^e. When totally ruined, (having spent 
near £150,000,) a friend gave him a guinea to keep him from starv- 
ing ; and he was found in a garret soon after roasting an ortolan 
with his own hands. We regret to add, that a few days afterwards 
this extraordinary youth shot himself; bujt we hop3 that liis Notes 
ai% not lest to the dining jivorldr . 
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of soy, black, and Cayenne pepper, Let this sim- 
mer slowly by the side of the fire till the bones of 
the anchovies dissolve. Strain it off", and when cold 
bottle for use. 

Dk Kitchener's Fish Sauce Superlative, a Store 
Sauce. — A pint of claret, a pint of mushroom cat- 
sup, and half a pint of walnut pickle ; four ounces 
of jwunded anchovy, an ounce of fresh lemon peel 
pared thin, and the same quantity of &halot and 
scraped horse-radish ; an ounce of black pepper bnd 
allspice, and a drachm of Cayenne, or three of curry 
powder, with a drachm of celery seed. Infuse these 
, m a wide mouthed bottle closely stopped for a fort- 
night, and shake the miMure every day, then slr^n 
.and"bottle ilfor use. A larfje spoonful of this stir- 
fed into a quarter pint of thickened' melted butt£r 
** makes,'' says the Uoctor, " an adniii'ablc extem- 
poraneous sauce," • 

. Observations. — This will be found more expen- - 
Bive than the fish sauce of Harvey or lluuoEss ; the 
pomposition of whicli, so far as such hii;li mysteries 
are accessible to ordinary mortals, is nut materially 
diiferent from the above, and the other piquanie tish 
sauces for which we have given receipts, save that 
more anchovies, and probably fewer expensive sea- 
sonings, and less wine arc employed.. The exten. 
sive sales, and the complete apparatus of these sauce 
'chemists, enable them to sell compound essences 
.cheaper than they could be prejMired iu any private 
family. 

. We have been rather diffuse on the subject of sauces 
for fish, in the persuasion that this aliment, from its 
insipidity and softness of texture, requires savoury 

< The above eauce was analjEed with great care b; the CIcikum 
Oul' >■> sundry rinings. fiEDeji,!. a|i|iniceil of it in toiai tbe 
I^Aiiiiii aug;gc>t«l a Ititle more Cayenne, ard JnSTL mpre wine and 
li»scal9up, i.iili the Gubatitutlou of lemon pickle' Cor, walnq,t2:dil^ 



and stimulating accompatmnents more than any 
other kind of food. 

Sacces foe Poultry and Gahk. 

Most of the common sauces for poultry have al«* 
rfeady been described. These are principally egg 
aauce^ bread sauce, rice sauce, lemon sance, celery 
Muce, gooseberry sauce, &c &e. ; but a. few of tmr 
more rich and elegant still remain to be described. 

Flxtdel's Stmcejbr Game^ or Onmge Gravjf."^- 
A half pint of claret, and the same quantity of good 
brown gravy, see p. 71.-*-Make the gravy boil, put 
the wine to it, with pepper, salt, Cajrenn^ and the 
Tuke of two S^ille oranges, or one orange and A 
lcipK»i. Let diem simmer for a few n4nuti^iv^ii0it* 
^Diuii^^me ov«r tibe gamig is^e the rest veiy hdt 
£a a sauce-boat. ^ * 

C^iettxMon. — ^l^his m&ke^ ^ etegdnt sauce fqr 
any sort of fowl. 

Pleyjdel^s Sauce Jbr Wild Duck, Teal^ TFufc 
geonSy 4-c. — To a large quarter pint of savoury 
brown gravy, p, 71., put a glass of claret or portj^ 
pejH)0r, salt, Cayenne^ and a dessert ispoonful 
' nnely shred shalot. Make this hot, and potur 
over the ducks. 

Ohservaitions, — ^In making this sauce for the * 
and fishy tasted water fowl made mustard may b^ 
added, aJEhl a higher seasoning of shalot and oniony 
with walnut pidKle, or a little essence of anchovy. 
Wild geese, solan geese, mallards, &c. require a 
very^ pungent sauce. 

Redoill's Satbce Jbr Stubble Goose^ Roasted 
Pork, or Pork Chops, commonly catted Dr Hun* 
TEE^s Sauce, — Make a quarter pint, or rather more, 
of savoury brown gravy, or melted butter very hot. 
Thicken it with a little browned flour, and put to 
it a large glass of 'clairet 'pr port wine, a large tea* 
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^oonful of made mustard, a little salt, pejiper, and 
Cayenne. Simmer it a few minutes, and Berve it 
very hot. 

Observations. — ^The wine may be supplied by 
mushroom, or walnut pickle occasionallVj and a little 
chopped green sage may be added. Hard yolks of 
>eeg3 rubbed smooth make a good variety of the 
above. 

Sauce Bobert. fir Fork or Geese. — Brown four 
'or five onions very finely shred in a small sauce- 
pan, with a eood piece of butter. When of a fine 
~ich brown mix in a table-spoonful of browned flour, 
ne of mushroom catsup, and another of red winci 
Vith a half pint of brotn, a Kalt-spoonful of pepper, 
and one of salt, and a tea-spoonful of made mustard^ 
«»ith the juice of a lemon, or a dessert spoonful of 
' Chili vinegar. This sauce is named for the inven- 
tor, as we say cutlets Muintenon, or Sandwiches. 
It is .a very favourite sauce. Tarragon vinegar will 
^ye it the flavour of the French kitchen, whicli to 
atae gourmands may be a recommendation even ax 
n accompaniment to English fare. This sauce 
t eaten with rump steaks, whether stewed or 
iroiled. Pour it over them, and garnish with 
itcraped horse-radisli, or fried parsley. 

Plain White is.\vr.E,Jbr Fricasseed Rabbits, 
Fowls, Veal, Whitings, ^c. 

To a half pint of the liquor in which fowls, veal, 
trimmings of these liave been boiled, put a bit of 
oon peel, an onion sliced, a few white pepper 
irns, a little pouudcd mace and niitnieg, and a 
nail bunch ,of lemon thyme, basil, and parsley. 

BTVhen the sauce is well flavoured straiu it, add a 
Httle rich cream, a bit of butter rolled in flour, and 
jbst of all a squeeze of lemon, taking care to.sUr 



the stuce lest the cream curdle. Pow it ^^Ver ikf 



Lemon and Liver Sauce Jhr Fowls^-'^aAoil tke 
Hrer, harii^ first washed and scored it ; winoe it 
verj fine, rure a lemon very thin, as if Ibr ptmch ( 
take off the white part, and cut the lemon into 
mnaU dice, picking outtheseeds^ Minoi^dbouta 
fourth part of the peel very fine, and put thme ilw 

Eidients, with a little salt, to a half pu& of Hidited 
tter. Let them heat up< but not boil lest the 
butter oiL 

Observations. — I^mon and parsley samce b a 
good common sauce, and « m«ae by parboaingtte 
parsley and liver, and after they are mmced starring 
diem m mdted butter. . 

. The Marqmis Sauas for Wild FomlSi*^iL ghss • 
of claret, a spoonful of catsup, the same of lemoft 
juice, a minced shalot, a few thin shoes of lemon 

Bsel, iburgsains of the best Cayenne peppei^ two- 
ades of mace pounded, and a lai^ spooninil of die 
essence sold at the shops under the name of Sauce i 
Ja Russe. Simmer these ingredients for a few mip 
nutes, and then strain them to the gravy whidi 
comes from the wild fowl in roasting. Place Uie 
fowl on a dish heated by a lamp, and cut it up, so 
that the gravy as it flows out may simmer with the 
sauce. 

Observations.-r^The above preparation is very 
much admired. The gravy of wild fowl is often 
scanty, but butter, or even meat gravy would hurt 
the wild flavour a little. Game gravy may, how*. 
ever, be made by par-roasting and then stewing a? 
partridge or pigeon, by those who hesitate at no-i 
e^cpense in the gratification of the palate. 

Venison Sauces. 

Yenison may have a sweet, a sharp, or a savoury 
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sxuce. Sharp sauce. — A quarter pound of the best 
loaf sugar, or white candy, dissulved in a half pint of 
Champaigne vinegar, and carefully skimmed. Sweet 
aauce. — Melt some white or red currant jelly with a 
vUes of while or red wine, whichever suits in co- 
KHir; or serve jelly unmelted in a small swetmeat 

EIbss^ This sauce answers well for bare, fawn, or 
id. Gravy Jbr Venison. — Make a pint of gravy 
of trimmings of venison, or shanks of mutton. 
Brcnl the me^t an a quick £re till it is browned, 
' xhen stew it slowly. Skim, strain, and serve the 
gravy, adding a little salt and a tea-spoonful of 
voluut pickle. Savoury Venison Sauces, see p. 
■3& and 30. 

ToiiTLE Stoue Sauce, to Flavour Ragouts, 
• Hashts, Savoury PatHes, Soups, Pks, Sfc. 

A quarter pint'of stron;^ mushroom catsup, the 

-MHie of basil wine end of shalot wine, a large ^lass. 

Sal oS the essence of anchovies, an ounce of lemon 
I ped sliced thin, concrete of lemon one drachm, 
; tad the same quantity of the best Cayenne. Infuse 

for lea days, strain uJF and bottle the essence which 

u very powerful. 

, TtfRTi-E SAHCE.^r Ca^s Head, Stexced Knuckk 
^ of Veal, 4-c. 

Toapint of beef or veal gra^y add two spoon- 
fuls of uie turtle store sauce, and a little essence of 
anchovy. 

CcRRiF. Sauce. 

This sauce is plainly made by mixing currie jww. 
der with melted butter. Itismoregenerallyrehfihed 
in white onion sauce ; or if wanted of high ilavour. 
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with brown onion grainy sauce. When liked mate 
piquante Chili vinegar may be added to the sauce. 
ObservatiofM. — Imitations of the Indian currie 
powder are frequently attempted, and succeed as 
far as is possible, considering that some of the seeds 
and spices are used green in compounding the ge- 
nuine powder, and here they are necessarily aU 
-dried. 

A Genebal Sauce ^/br Hashes of Beef and 

Mutton* 

Make a gravy from the broken bones, gristles, 
and other trimmmgs laid aside when you cut down 
the meat, in which boil two onions, a faggot of 
parsley, or a little of the seed, a head of cdery, or 
a little seed, a few sprig^ of herbs, and a tea-spoon- 
ful of black and Jamaica pepper corns. Thicken 
this gravy with browned flour, and season with 
any thing convenient and economical that can be 
spared ; for hash, though it may be good and savou- 
ry, is understood to be a frugal dish. Pickle liquor, 
whether of onions, mushrooms, oystei^s, or walnuts, 
will answer very well ; so will a little catsup, or 
shalot vinegar ; or a little currie powder will cheap^ 
ly give that favourite flavour to the hash. A few , 
chopped pickled walnuts, nasturtiums, or gherkins 
are employed by some cooks, though we cannot re- 
commend hard cut pickles in any made dish. They 
immediately lose their flavour when mixed with the 
sauce, and cause a " sharp encounter"^ of the teeth, 
which is far from desirable. — See Hashes. 

White Hash Sauce,^^ Veal Roasted or Minced^ 

or Fowls, 

Take the bones, gristles, and white trimmings of 
he meat, and stew them with clear weak broth or 
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Vater, a small onion, and a good piece of thinly 
•■Bliced letnon peel, salt, a blade of mace, or a few 
■white pepper corns. Thicken the gravy willi flour 
-or potato starcii rolled in butter, and when it is 
boiled quite smootli let it settle, and strain it. A 
good squeeze of lemon, and a little fresh lemon 
^rate is the only additional seasoning we could re- 
commend ; a spoonful of good cream may be ad- 
■ed ; and for fowls a little more niaco and less acid. 
This may be made a citrri/ hash, by adding a small 
dessert spoonful of curry powder, and withholding 
the lemon grate and peel. 

Stoke Sauce, to Flavour the Gravy of Steaks, 
Cftops, or Roast Meat. 

Infuse in a half pint of walnut pickle, and the 
sune quantity of mushroom or oyster catsup, a half 
ounce of Jamaica pepper in fine powder, with four 
grains of Cayenne, half an ounce of scraped horse- 
tBdish, and the same weight of minced shaiot. Let 
these ingredients steep ten days, and strain and 
bottle them. A spoonful of essence of anchovy 
may be added, or a little bruised mustard seed. 
Observation. — This is a cheap and high-flavoured 

• iclish, and will be found useful at all times for sea- 
•oning either melted butter or the gravy that flows 

■^ftoni chops, steaks, &c. See p. 49. 

Bechamel, or White Sauce. — Cut two pounds of 

'the lean of a breast or knuckle of white veal, and 

-» quarter pound of lean fresh bacon, into small bits. 
Melt some butter in a well-tinned deep slew-p.in, 
and put in the meat to draw a little, and to whiten 
—not to brown. Mix two spoonfuls of white po- 
tato starch or riie flour very smooth with fair wa- 
ter, and then put in a quart of clear broth made of 

'veai, or as much pure water. Let this stew very 
gently with the meat over a chflfing-diab, or by tbw 
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mde of the fire for an hour and a half, havii^ finst 

reasoned it with a tea-spoonful of white pepper (XNmfi, 

' an onion, and a few sprigs of parsley, lemon thyme, 

t and a bit of lemon peel. Let the sauce settle^ atrain 

it and stir in rich sweet cream. Bring- it to boil, 

• «nd strain* it once more. 

Observaikms.^^A cheaper white sauce to peuc 
over bmled fowls may be made of broth and sweet 
milk, thickened and seasoned as above, and the 
yolk of an egg well beat stirred briskly into it when 
just ready. A few niushrooms will improve this 
sauce if for fowls. The Bechamel, before tlie cream 
is add^d^ is white cullis, for white ragouts, fricassees^ 
And hashes of veal. It is also the richest basis -for 
all savoury white sauces. 

CulBTAED Sauce^^ jffic^, Breody SagOy or Cus- 
tard Puddir^aj or Fruit Pies. 

Stir a pint of sweet cream in a very dean sauce- 
pan till it comes to boil. Mix the beat yolks of two 
eggs with a drop of cold cream, and some fine 
pounded sugar put to it ; pour backwards and for- 
wards from the sauce^pan to a bason to prevent 
curdling, and let it just come to the eve of txnling, 
constantly stirring it. Serve the sauce in a china 
bason, and grate a little nutmeg on the top of it. 

Sauce Jor a Plum or Marrow Pudding. — ^A glass 
of white wine, a half glass of brandy or old rum, or 
rum shrub, pounded sugar to taste, the grate of a 
lemon, and a little cinnamon, stirred into a little 
thickened melted butter. Sprinkle a little cinna- 
mon on the top. 

Pudding Sauce, — A Store Sauce, 

A pint of sherry or Madeira, a quarter pint of 
old rum, (pine apple is best,) or of good brandy ; 
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t of curacoQ, a half ounce of good le- 
; same (]uantity of Seville orange peel, 
and half an ounce of maca. Infuse thU for ten 
days, shaking the bottle every day. Strain it, and 
fuld a half pint of rich ciari^ed syrap. Bottle for 
nee. This may be mixed with wine, cream, thin 
syrupi eau sucre, he. for a sauce to puddings and 
Bweet made-dishes. 

Essence op Hau, — Or Ham Sauce. 

This may be bought in London and other large 
oties. In country situations a highly flavoured 
gravy which makesa great improvement on other gra- 
vies, may be made by breaking ham bones to pieces, 
aod'Cutting downall the gocxl pickings left <m.them, 
let thiajuBtcofcA over a-slow fire for a quarter of an 
hkKff* adding butter or meat gravy, (jelly gravy if 
you have it,) and stirring it lest the meat and bones 
oata. When the ham has been treated in this way 
aome-time, add broth, a, bundle of sweet h^bs, ana 
ooion, and pepper corns. Strain it for use. 

Observations. — A few receipts Jbr Sauces aiUI be 
■ Jbund .along witk the receipts Jbr the dishes ibet/ are 
to accompany/. Gravy sauce for roast meat, p. 1& 
And 2S. Sauce for tripe and cow-heel, p. 16. 
t^duce-forapig, S7. Sauce for pork chops, p. 51. 

Stuffing and Pohcemeat. 

Receipts for these are given for the convenience of 
the cook, along with the dishes for which they are 
employed. See Paget 26, SO, SI, S2, 35, 37, 43, 
44j and flab forcemeat, p. 1^ and ISl. 

k 4 
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Akchovy BuTTS]B^,-;/or Anchaoy^ Toasts^ Deviled 

Biscuit^ 4*^. 

Pound, fresh mellow anchovies in a mortar, and 
pressing into smallpotting cans, cover them with 
clwified butter. For deviled biscuit a little Cay- 
enne may be added. 

Anchovy Pow»er,j^ Flavouring- Sauces, or 
Sprinkling on Anchovy Toasts or Sandwiches. 

Pound the fish in a mortar, rub them through a 
hair sieve, and make them into thin cakes with nour 
and a little flour of mustard. Toast the cakes very 
dry, rub to powda*, and keep in well stopt bottles. 

Observaiton. — Instead of flour o£ mustard, ci^ 
trie acid, and grated dry lemon peel may be added 
when the anchovy cakes are baked. 

Mushroom Powder, — ^Peel large fleshv buMon* 
mu^rooms, and cut off the stems ; spreaa them on 
plates, and dry them in a slow oven. Whea 
thoroughly dry pound them with a little Cayenne 
and pounded mace. Bottle and keep this in a dry' 
place^ 

Observations. — The dried mushrooms may be kept 
hung up in paper bags without pounding. A tea- 
spoonful of powder will give the mushroom fla- 
vour to a tureen of soup, or to sauce for poultry, 
ragouts, hashes, &c. 

Essence of Cayenne, — Steep half an ounce of 
good Cayenne in a half pint of strong spirits for a 
fortnight, and strain ana bottle it for u^. 

Essence of Lemon and Seville Orange Peel,^^ 
Rub lumps of sugar on the lemon or orange till they 
are saturated with the yellow rind. Scrape off what 
is saturated^ and repeat the process till ail the rind 
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■ n got off, FresE the sugar down close, and cover it 

r "P' 

Observations. — Essencn of Seville Orange makes 
a most fragrant and grateful seasoning to custard, 
rice, or bailor puddings, (iuvntesseiice of lecnoitor 
orange peel is made by mixing qne drachm of the 
essendaf oil of' these fruits with a large glassful of 
rectified spirits, or mirit of wiue, and is very con- 
Tenient when fresh lemons are not to be obtained, 
though not equal to the fresh fi-uit cltlker in fra- 
CT-anctt or flavour. Thi: oil must be very gradual- 
ly mixed. Tincture of iemon peel may be very 
eeonomically made whea leniou juice is wanted, 
by paring tlie peel off very nicely, and preserving 
it in brandy. The bottle must be very closely 
sapped, as the flavour of lemon is exceedingly vo- 
latU^ Essence ofAUspice may be made as tliat o£ 
lunpn, and so may essencu of cloves and niace. 
Essence of Ginffer. — Infuse three ounces of well 
bjTuieed fcesh ginger, and an ounce of lemon peel 
B|icQd thiu, in a pint and a half of strong rectified 
tmirits. Letit be closely stopped, and shaken every 
4iy. This preparation is very cordial and grateful. 

Tinctures of Cloves, Nitimtg, Allspice, Ciima- 
fum. Sic. may all be prepared by infusing a suffi- 
oeot quantity of the aromatics in strong spirits. 
They may be converted into useful plain liqueura. 
L l^y the addition of fine sugar ; but tbey must then. 
Ije carefully filtered. 

Mixed Spices and Seasonings. 

Cook's Pepper. — Dry, and pound or grind to a fine 
powder an ounce of ginger, — and of nutmeg, black 
add Jamaica pepper, and cinnamon half an ounce 
ttach, with a dozen of cloves. Bottle these in sepa- 
i;rme vials labelled and well corked, and mix in pro- 
per proportions wltli common salt when wonted.. 
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White Seasonings,,/^ White Saucea and 

Fricassees. 

White pepper* nutmeg, mace, and lemon grate 
Jxmnded and mixed. 

Household Vinegars. 

.' . Vinegar is an article perpetually wanted for va- 
rious purposes in almost every family, and compar* 
ed witn the first cost of material it is a very expensive 
one. Though we are not perfectly convinced that 
the labour oi the stiU-room is at all times what eco- 
nomists would call productive labour, we think that 
vinegar for ordinary purposes may always be ma- 
nufactured at home, as it is easily managed on a 
small scale, may be made of things that would 
otherwise be lost, and gives little trouble. 

Sugar Vinegar, — To every gallon of water put 
two pounds of coarse raw sugar. Boil and skim 
this. Put it to cool in a tub, and when sufficient- 
ly cold add to it a slice of bread soaked in fresh 
yeast. Barrel it in a week, and set in the sun in 
summer, or by the fire in winter for six months 
without stopping the bung-hole ; but cover it with 
a plate to keep out insects. 

Cider Vinegar. — Put a pound of white sugar to 
the gallon of cider, and jumbling them well toge- 
ther, let them ferment for four months, and a strong 
and well coloured vinegar will be the result. 

Gooseberry Vinegar, — To every quart of bruised 
ripe white or green gooseberries put three quarts of 
spring water. Stir them Well with the water, and 
let them steep for 48 hours, repeating the stirring. 
Strain through a flannel bag, and put two pounds 
of white pounded sugar to every gallon of liquor. 
Put it iott'ii barrel with a toast soaked in yeasty 
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leaving the bung-hole as directed above. Keep the 
bane! in-a warm place, fVhile currants or ram- 
berries make an excellent vinegar by following the 
same receipt. Pick the currants from the stalks. 

Vinegar of Wi^ie Lees. — Boii the wine quickly 
for half an hour, skimming it well. Cask ii and 
add Kome chervil to it. ^top the cask, and in a 
month it will he fit for use. 

Verjuice. — Gather some ripe crab apples, and lay 
tliem m aheap to sweat ; then throwaway the stalks 
and decayed fruit, and having mashed the apples 
express the ^uice. A cyder or wine-press will be 
useful for this purpose. Strain it, and in a month 
it will be ready. It is the best simple substitute for 
lemon juice ttiat can he found, and answers still 
better in place of sorrel. 

Observation. — It is said that good vinegar may 
be made in an hour, by sleeping green bramble 
berries in wine. Sour wine will, we have no doubt, 
ihus be made at double the expense of good vinegar, 
£0 that this experiment has ncdhing to recommend it 

AUegar. — l his is made of stale beer, but is best 
■when made of fresh worts, fermented with sour yeast, 
nad set in the sun till the acetous fermentation takes 
place. 

Raisin Vinegar.-— AflcT making raisin Avine lay 
the refuse in a heap to ferment Add water in the 

ijFoportion of a gallon to the pound of raisins and' 
lalf pound of sugar. Put yeast to the liquor whea 

■ strained- 

Observations. — Vinegar makes much more readi- 

■ ly if put into a vinegar cask. A common vinesar 
' may be made of several other things, but the best 
' sorts of vinegar, — champaign and red wine vinegar 

must be bought. Ash leaj' vinegar is a. yery dear 
' and beautiful colourless liquid, but it is reckoned 
11Q wholesome. 
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Flavoured Vineoars. 

These are a cheap and agreeable addition to 
sauces, bashes and ragouts, and have the convenience 
of being always at hand, at seasons when herbs are 
cither very costly or not to be procured. 

ChUi Vinegar^ called Pepper Fiiwgor.-^Infuse 
ftr hundred red chilies, fresh gathered, in a quart 
ot the best white wine vinegar for ten days, or 
iQore, shaking the bottle occasionally. A half ounce 
of genuine Cayenne will answer the same purpose. 
This makes an excellent and che^ additiou to plmo. 
BQelted butter for fish, &c.. 

Eschalot Vinegar, — Clean, peel, and bruise four 
ounces of shalots at the season when they are ripe 
without having become acrid. Steep them in a 
quart of the best vinegar. 

' Garlic Vinegar, — The same as above,, but only 
half the.\quantity of chopped garlic 

Celery, or Cress Vinegar. — Pound a half ounce 
of celery or cress seed, and steep it for ten days in a 
quart of vinegar. Strain and bottle. 

Cucumber Vinegar. — Pare and slice ten large cu- 
cumbers, and steep them in three pints of the best 
vinegar for a few days. Strain and bottle it. 

Observaiion. — Vinegar of the same flavour may 
be more cheaply prepared with burnet. 

Tarragon Vinegar. — Gatlier the leaves of tarra- 
gon on a dry sunny day ; pick them from the 
stalks, and filling up a narrow necked store jar, 

E)ur the best vinegar over them till the jar is full, 
et th^m infuse for ten days, then strain and 
bottle the tincture. Basil vinegar is made precise- 
ly as the above. 

JLorse-radish Vinegar. — Pour a quart of the best 
and strongest vinegar boiling hot on three ounces of 
scraped horse-radish, an ounce of minced shalot. 
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two drachms of black pep ptM-, and a draclim of Cay- 
enne. Strain it in four days, and een'e it in a cruet 
along with cold beef. It will make an excellent eco- 
nomical addition to the gravy of chops, steaks, he. 

Camp Vinegar. — Six chopped anchovies, four 
Epoonfuls of walnut catsup, two of soy, and a clove 
of garlic chopped very fine. Sleep these for a fort- 
night in a pint of white wine vinegar, and striun 
and bottle for use. 

Observation. — This is more properly a sauce 
than a vinegar, as with hotter or gravy iLsupplics- 
the place of a store sauce for either meat or fish. 

Curry Vinegur may be made by steeping curry 
powder, in the proportion of two ounces to the quart, 
ID the best vinegar, and straining and filtering fur use. 

Hekb Wikes, Sec. 

Wines may be impregnated with the flavour of 
roots and herbs in the sanie manner as vinegar, and. 
this generous fluid even extrocls more of the flavour. 
The proportions for escftalat seine, 'I'arroffon laine, 
Sasiitoine, ^c. are the same as whenthesenerbsare, 
steeped in strong vinegar. 

Ml'stahd. 

Mustard is best when nearly fresh made- It is 
prepared in a variety of ways \ — plain with boiling 
water ;— ^nitd with milk or cream, or with the addi- 
tion of a little sugar ; — pungent with water in which 
garlic, horse-radish, &c. is boiled ; it is also prepar- 
ed with the flavoured vinegars, with Cayenne, with 
catsup, and even with spirits. 

Common Mustard. — Mix by degrees the best. 
Durham mustard with boiling water and a little 
Bait, rubbing a long time till it dc perfectly smooths 
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The less made at a time the better ; but it will keep 
for some days in a small jar closely stopt 

MUd Mustard. — Mix as above^ but use hot milk 
oreream instead of water, and sugar Ibr the salt. 

Imitation Pateni Muatard.^^^vm^^ cnptvA e£ 
hbrse-radisb, and chop a half clove ca garlic In- 
fuse this With salt enough to make the water brack- 
ish in a quart of boiling water. Let it stand for a • 
night ; strain and mix it with the best HKHtard^ 
leaving the. nmstaf d rather thick. K^p it ift close 
stopped jars. 

MusHBooM Catsup. 

Mushroom catsup is the most esteemed (tf tbis 
class of preparations. Large flap mushrooms, which 
contain a great deal of juice, and da not answer for 
pickling qr stowing, £^re best adapted to making^cat- 
sm. Let the mushrooms be wholesome, (6ee p. 155S.) 
Without washing them, pick off' whatever looks clir- 
ty 6r corrupted, and breaking in-jneces lay 4liem 
inan- earthed jar, strewing salt about them. Throw 
a- folded cloth over the jar, and set it by tbefircy of- 
in a very cool oven. Let it remain thus for twenty- 
four hours, and then strain off the liquor into a 
clean stew-pan. To every quart ot liquor put a 
half ounce of black pepper corns, a- quarter ounce 
of allspice, a half ounce of frosh sliced ginger, two 
or three blades of mace^ and a few cloves. Boil the 
liquor on a quick fire for five minutes ; or if it be 
wished very stronof boil the catsup till it is nearly 
half reduced, adding the spices after it has boiled a 
full half hour. Let it settle on the lees, and pour* 
ing it carefully off bottle what is clear by itself, and 
the sediment after straining, in separate bottles, 
as it will answer very well for hare soup^ game 
soup, &c. Dip the cork of the bottle in bottle ce- 
ment. Cayenne and nutmeg may be added to the 
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<>dier Bpicanes if a very delicate relishis wanted ; 
or all the reasonings may be withheld save the black 
pepper and salt, of which catsups to make them 
Keep well require a good deal. SatsceSj 6^c. otigM 
to-be Jcept with tlie bottle lying on the side^ as the 
cork is best preserved in this manner. It is a g^e- 
neral fault with bought catsups^ sauces^ 4rc. that 
the bottles are not quite full. A. space is left which 
being filled with air, hastens the decay of the con- 
tents of the bottle* These things ought to be 
bottled in very «mall oiiantities, as a bottle once 
opened soon spoils. When a bottle of capers or 
pickles is opened it must be filled up with good vi- 
negar, ^scalded and cooled. 

Wali^ut Catsup. 

Gather the walnuts green. Prick them with a 
bodkki, and throw them into a tub with a lai^ 
handful of salt and some water, which will greatly 

' assist in drawing out their liquor. Mash them w^l 
with 4 potato beetle or roUing-pin, and repeat this 

. every day for four days. The rind will now be soft. 

.Four scalding water, with salt, over the walnuts, 
and raise the -tub on edge that the walnut liquor 
mayflow away from the shells. Take it up as it 
gathers into another vessel, and still repeat the mash- 
ing; or pound the walnuts in a mortar, and pour 

. some ^Uegar over them, which will extract all the 
remaining juice. To every quart of the walnut 
liquor, when boiled and skmimed, put an ounce of 

. bruised ginger, an ounce of Jamaica and black pep- 
per, a quarter ounce of cloves, the same of long 
pepper and nutmegs. Boil the liquor in a close 
vessel for three quarters of an hour, and when cold 
bottle the catsup, putting equal proportions of the 
spices into each bottle. 

ObBervathm. — Anchovies, garlick, Cayenne, &c. | 
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■are sometijcnes put to this catsup, but we think thh 
a bad method, as these flavours may render it un* 
'Suitable for some dishes, and can be added extem- 
pore when they are required. 

Cucumber Catsup^ — Take lar^ old cucumbers 
and pare them, cut them in slices, and break 
them to a mash, which must be sprinkled with salt 
and covered with a cloth* Keep in all the seeds. 
Next day, set the vessel aslant to drain off the 
juice, and do this till no more can be obtained. 
Strain it, and botl it up with a seasoning of white 
pepper, sliced ginger, black pepper, sliced shalot, 
^nd a little horse radish. Wnen cold pick out the 
shalot and horse radish, and bottle the catsup, which 
is an excellent preparation for flavouring sauces for 
boiled fowls, dishes of veal, rabbits, oir uie more in- 
sipid meats. 

Oyster^ Cockle, and Musde Catsup. — ^Wash in 
'their own liquor, and pound in a mortal fat newly 
opened native oysters. To every pint of the pound- 
ed oysters, and their strained liquor, add a pint of 
white wine, and boil this up and skim it ; then to 
every quart of this catsup add a tea-spoonful of white 
pepper, a salt-spoonful of pounded mace, some 
Cayenne, with sak to taste. Let it boil up to 
blend the spices, and then rub the cateup through a 
sieve into a clean vessel. When cold bottle it, and 
stop the bottles with corks dipped in bottle rosin. 
Cockle catsup is made as above, but as this has less 
flavour naturally, and is seldom used but for fish, a 
few pounded anchovies may be added to it. 

Sugar Catsup,^ or Brotcning, — Pound very fine*, 
ly six ounces of the best refined sugar, (Hamburgh 
loaves,) and put it into a small and very clean fry- 
ing-pan, with an ounce and a half of fresh butter. 
As they dissolve mix them well with a spatula or 
wooden spoon, and withdraw the pan from the fire 
when the fluid begins to boil violently, and keep it 
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f ^tms till it has acquired the rich dark brown colour 
p wanted. It may either be seasoned witli pepper, 
' "Ball, cloves, catsup, kc. or not, and is perhaps as 
ffenerally useful plain. When cold, skim the brown- 
ing and bottle it for use. 

Observations. — It is very difficult, nay almost 
L impossible to prepare browning free of an erapyreu- 
Diadc flavour, which is necessarily communicated to 
the dish that U coloured with it. Where sauces 
■can he coloured with the catsup, browned flour, and 
wine, which may be employed, k is much better to 
'avoid the use of browning ; and soup may always 
•be made of a sufficiently rich colour by previously 
browning the meat and onions, and by using toast- 
ed bread ; for there is no brown soup into wliich one 
<or other of these things does not enter. 



Pickles. 

■ These are an important class of culinary prqiara- 
lions, and one about which the cook ai\A notable 
bousewife make no little bustle, and feel no small 
{Hide. Pickles are chiefly intended for a rehshing 
«ccomp£.niment to many borls of made-dishes and 
sauces, though a few of them are merely ornamental 
As^mishings. 

The only general rules that can be given for the 
proper and safe preparation of pickles, are, to liave 
sound vegetables, nut over ripe, and gathered on a 
dry day. Let the things to be pickleu he carefully 
t^mmed and wiped, washing only such things as 
Are to be steeped or parboiled previous to pick- 
ling. It is miserable economy to employ bad vine- 
gar for pickling, or bad sugar for preserving, or to 
Vee either in stinted quantities, — as both the syrup 
in which fruits are preserved, and tlie vinegar of 
pickles, are very serviceable lo the cook. Pickle li- 
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qiior can be at all times conveniently disposed of hi 
reasoning gravies or sauces, or as an accompaniment 
to' cold meat ; — the pickle of cucumbers, walnuts, 
mushrooms and onions, is especially useful. The 
vinegar u^d for pickles ought to be made scalding 
hot, as raw vinegar is apt to become ropy and thick ; 
but remember that no fermented liquor can be boil- 
ed without great loss of strength. The spiceries 
lised in pickling are so well bestowed that we give 
no rule for the quantity, except that it should not be 
^so great as to overcome the natural flavour of the 
article pickled ; for pickles, like every thing else, 
sbould be what their name imports, — either anion 
or cucumber^ &c. and not a hodge-podge of conflict- 
ing flavours. Pickles are -ttiost safely prepared in 
stone vessels,- but they must at all events be kept in 
small glass or stone jars well stopped, and the corks or 
bungs wrapped round with blaader or leather, with 
an upper covering of the same, if they are to be long 
kept ; or let them be dipped in bottle rosin. The 
eorks or bungs may be left rather loose for t^-o days, 
and the jars filled up to the neck with scalded vinegar 
before being finally closed, as a great deal of the li- 
quor will be absoroed at first by the pickles. When 
the pickles are used, boil up the liquor with a little 
s^lt and fresh spice, and bottle and cork it for fu- 
ture use, either as a sauce or to pickle nasturtiums 
and gherkins, where a fine colour is no object. To 
have green pickles of a bright green, and yet sqfe^ 
is no easy matter ^ and we are glad to observe, that 
diere is now at the most refined tables a wliolesoine 
distrust of pickles of too brilliant a colour. It is, 
however, very possible to preserve the colour tolerably 
good^ and yet prepare the pickles safely, by keeping 
them for a length of time exposed to the steams of vi- 
negar. Potato plums, elder flowers in the bud, and 
several other things are pickled besides the vege- 
tables in <jommon use ; and there is little doubt but 
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r oilier productions might answer equally 
nu.. ,1 ^..iced and ateeped in vinegar. 

To Pickle Cuaimliers. — Lay fifty firm, young, 
and very small-sized cucumbers on flat dialies, hav- 
ing first rubbed ihcm with salt. Keep them cover- 
ed, and look at them and turn them cxicasionaliy 
for eight or ten days, and then having carefully 
drained ihera put them in a jar in which vine 
leaves or cabbage blades are laid, and pouring two 
quarts of scalding vinegar over them, cover them 
■with more leaves, and keep them covered by the 
^re. Next day pour off the vinegar, boil it up, and 
put it hot oyer the cucumbers, again covering 
^em with fresh leaves above and below, A little 
-pounded alum will improve the colour ; but if it be 
not good enough scald them once more, by placing 
;the jar in a pan of boiling water, or on a hot hearth. 
When the colour is decenUy good, for it will never be 
fvery brilliant, boil up the vinegar onco more ^vilh a 
■halt ounce of white pepper, the same of ginger, two 
'dradims of cloves, and abruised nutmeg. Boil the 
■Apices for a few minutes with the vinegar, and when 
eold bottle them according to the general directions 
VI the preceding page. 

. I Frenclt beans, gherkins, Indian cress, samphire, 
vand other green pickles are all to be managed as in 
Jtbe above receipt for cucumbers. 

Cucumbers and Onions Pickled. — Pare and slice 
•cucumbers, picJiing out the seeds ; and peel and 
tfdice large onions in thick slices. Sprinkle salt over 
them and drain for a night, then put them into a 
iBtone jar, and pour scalding vinegar over them. 
.Close the jar, and set it by the fire. Scald them 
^y placing the jar over a hot hearth, and repeat 
'this tiUlhey become of a tolerable colour ; then boil 
iWp the vinegar with spiceries, as in last receipt. 
- To Pickle Walnuts Green. — ^Gather the walnuti 
before they are fully ripe, and while the shells are 
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Still tender. Lay them in a strong pickle of salt an J 
water for nine days, changing the brin^ twice in 
that time. Keep a board floating over them, for if 
they are exposed to the air they will turn black. Drain 
them, and run a bodkin or large pin into each walnut 
in several places* Lay plenty of vine leaves or cab- 
bage leaves in the bottom of a pan. Place the wal- 
nuts in these, and cover them with mere leaves ; fill 
the vessel with water, and give them a scald ; let 
them stand to cool, and repeat this several times, 
pouring off the blackened water and supplying its 
place with scalding water. When the husks become 
soft scrape them off with a knife as quickly as pos- 
sible ; and. rubbing the walnuts smooth with flannel 
throw them into a vessel of hot water. Boil' for 
three minutes a quart of the best vine^r for every 
fifty walnuts, With white pepper, salt, ginger, doves, 
and Cayenne. Dry the walnuts in a cloth, and 
pour the liquor over them. Wdlnvis^ are pickled 
liach in an easier manner, by merely steeping for 
twelve days in strong brine, renewed every three 
days, rubbing them smooth and dry, and pouring 
boiling vinegar over them, with a seasoning of pep- 
per, horseradish, garlic^ and mustard seed. 

To Pickle Afushrooms. — Choose small white but- 
ton mushrooms, and rub them with flannel or sponge 
dipped in a little salt. Put them into a stone jar, 
with some mace, ginger, pepper, and salt, and let 
them stew in their own juices over a slow fire, shak- 
ing them well but not breaking them. Let them 
remain over the fire till they are almost dry, but 
take care they do not burn. When the liquor is all 
imbibed by the mushrooms, or gone off in vapour, 
put in as much hot vinegar as will cover them, and 
Jet them just come to boil. When cold bottle them 
in jars, and after a week fill up with vinegar, and 
pour a little oil into the bottks, which will greatly 
ftid in excluding the air. Cork the bottles, wrapping 
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Tjladder, or leather, round the corks, and dip what 
is to be lont; kept in bottie rosin. 

To Fickle Onions. — Choose small sound silver 
onions, as equal in size as may be. Top and tail 
them, but do not pare the tops very close as the air 
softens and spoils the onions. Scald them with 
brine. Repeat this on the second day, and when 
cold peel the onions as quickly as possible, throwing 
them into vinegar as they are done, to prevent their 
blackeninfj. Boil vinec;;ar enough to cover them, 
"with sliced ginger, and black and white pepper; 
"when cooled a little, pour it over the onions. Cork 
them well, as directed for other pickles. 

Observation. — Some cooks peel and scald the 
onions, a few at a time, take them up as soon as 
ihey look transparent, and dry them in tiie folds of 
'ft cloth, covering them cnitfully to exclude the air.* 
Jted Cabbage. — A firm, deep purple, middle- 
iiized cabbage is Iwst for pickling. Strip off the 
'tititer leaves, cut out the stalk, and dividing the 
iiitihbage, cut it down into slices of the bi-eadth of 
'fiarrow straws. Sprinkle salt over it, and let it lie 
Sbr a day ; then drain it very dry, and pour over it 
fi pickle of boiling vinegar, seasoned with black and 
Samaica poppers, and ginger. Cover the jar to 
Keep in the hot steams, and when cold close it up. 



■ In the youthful days of Mrs Dons ciilons wtre pickled in Ihric 
Aini, taps and tails, and only peeled when to lie buried at table. 
Tbe flavour was then very little diDereiit from Ihai at raw DnioQ. 
We have tweu [avouced by an ingenioua and accurate observer with 
tte following receipt for [he cultivation of onions of the be^t quati. 
if, and largnt siire ; — " In poor loils sow the seeds of Portugone 
«Ma<U in March. In autumn the bulba irill he about the mie al a 
liBZel out ( lake tbem carefully up, and spread tbcm on a floor to 
igj, and protect them from frost duringthe winter. In Spring pre- 
)We a rh;h lisht soil, in ivhich plant out these bulbs in i«gutar 
Him, iMving full three jncbes eve>7 way between each bultti Tbfy 
jj^wejllft ^ a.Jaas cinM*mfetence^,Bn*^lie lolid, f^^^o^ ^ 
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Observation, — ^A few mild onions sliced is thought 
an improvement to this pickle. The onion taKes 
•the beautiful tinge of the cabbage, and repays 

^ The grace it borrows with the strength it lends.'* 

jB^^JZoo^.— -Wash the beet-roots, but take care 
not to break the skin or the fibres which hang 
about it, else the colour will fly. Boil softly for an 
hour, or more if they are large, and as soon as they 
are cold enough to be handl^, peel them, and cut- 
ting them into slices put them into a jar, and have 
ready to pour over them cold vinegar, in which 
blacK and Jamaica pepper, ginger, and a little Cay- 
enne have been previously boiled. 

Observations. — ^A few slices of beet-root make a 
pretty JUl-up dish for any odd corner on a table, 
and a very elegant garnish^ particularly if contrast- 
ed with the brilliant emerald green of pickled sam- 
phire. The slices when to be used may be cut in 
the form of leaves, flowers, or nicked round the 
edges ; a few small silver onions, and turnips scoop- 
ed out to the size of marbles, will take the rich tinge 
of this pickle, — ^form an ornamental variety with the 
beet-root, and cost nothing. 

Indian Pickle, or Piccalilli — This is a general 
hodge-podge pickle of all the common green and 
xvhite pickles to which the currie flavour and tawney 
turrie tinge is given. Prepare the pickle liquor 
thus : — To every two quarts of the best vinegar put 
an ounce and a half of white ginger scraped and slic- 
ed, the same of long pepper, two ounces of peeled 
shalots, one of peeled garlic, an ounce and a half of 
salt, an ounce of turmeric, a little Cayenne, and 
some flour of mustard. Let this infuse in a close 
jar set in a warm place for a week ; and in the 
meanwhile have ready a white cabbage sliced, cau- 
liflowers cut in neat branches, white turnip radish- 
es, young French beans, sliced cucumbers, button 
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enioQS, and codling apples, a large carrot cut in 
round slices, nicked round the edges, SprinkJe 
ali these things with plenty of saJt, mixing it well 
with them in a large earthen vessel, or ponring 
scalding brine over them. Let ihem lie for four 
days, turning them over, and then take them tip, 
vRsh them in vinegar, and dry them carefuJly with 
a cloth, and afterwards lay them on sieves "before 
the fire, turning them over till thoroughly dried. 
Next day place them either in a large slone jar, or 
in smaller jars, and pour the cooled pickle over 
them. The jars must be well stopped. 

Observatitms. — This pickle keeps a long timei, 
and for the first two years will improve by the keep- 
ing. The vegetables do not couie in all together, 
but they may be prepared as for pickling, and ad. 
ded to the general pickle as they come into sea- 
son. This pickle looks more attractive if the 
French beans, small whole cucumbers, or melons, 
are greened before they are put to it as directed in 
other receipts. ^Vlien the melons or cucumbers are 
greened, cut a slit in the side, and scrape out the 
seeds. Shoots of green elder are also put to this 
pickle, in imitation of the Bamboo of the genuine 
Mango pickle. Instead of being laid in salt, the 

. ■vegetables may be parboiled in very strong brine, by 
which means tlie pickle will be sooner ready, but 
the colour and crispness will be injured, though on 
the whole, both for ease of preparation, and safety 
in eating, we think parboiling ttie preferable me- 
thod. 

To Salt Vegetables. — French beans, artichokes, 
samphire, and olives, may be kept for a long time 

■ in a strong brine, taking care that they are kept 
completely covered. 

Barberries. — Gather fine full clusters before they 
-.are quite ripe. Fick away the dead leaves and in- 
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jUred berries, and keep the clusters in salt and wtt- 
ter in jars well covered. When the pickle Il)^ns 
to ferment change it. Bed currants may be kept 
as above. 

Td Pickle CauUflower or Bfixxiu-^^iake firm^ 
well coloured vegetables, before they are quite ripe, 
and cut away the bark of the stems, and all the green 
leaved. Scald them for four minutes in a pan of 
boiling luine, and then drain and dry them |ho- 
jpoughiy . When dry, pull them into properly sized 
branches, cutting tne stalks smoothly, and pack 
them up in the jars with the same pickle liquor as di<> 
lect^ for onions or beet-roots. 

OfcAfrva^ion^.— Nasturtiums, to make either a 
pickle or for imitation caper sauce^ may be prepare 
«d. in tlie same mumer. 



^ soa ]) 



CHAPTER IX. 



MADE DISHES. 



** When art and nature join, the efTi^ct will bie < 
Some nice ragout^ or chaimiDg fricagteey 

King's Cookerp*. 

" But prudent men. will sometimes. save their cash. 

By interlinear days of frugal hash.** 

CrMe't Tales, 

What is technically called a made-disk^ presup- 
pose& either a more elaborate mode of cookery than 
plain broiling or roasting, or else some combination 
of those elementary processes,-— ^s for example half 
roasting and finishing in the stew-pan, which is a very 
common way of dressing a ragout. All dishes callea 
French dishes are of this class, such as fricassees and 
ragouts, meat braised, larded, &c. as well as hashes^ 
curries, and generally all viands that are re-dressed. 
To dress a made-dish properly requires rather 
judgment and contrivance- than manual dexterity. 
It is in fact more difficult to broil a chop properly; 
than to dress a haricot, provided the cook knows 
how to proportion the seasonings, and to blend the flar- 
vours with taste and j udgment. Stewing is the com- 
mon form of made-dishes, and is that mode of coolc 
ery which is best adapted to dry, fibrous, harsh meats, 
atid dry salted fish. Its perfection consists in the 
extreme slowness with which the process is conduct- 
ed, and the closeness of the vessel in which the meat 
k contained. The lid of a stew-pan or digestei:^ 
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after the gravy has. been skimmed, ought to be as 
seldom removed as possible ; but the stew-pan may 
occasionally be shaken, to prevent the meat from ad- 
hering eitner to the bottom or to the sides. Stew- 
ing is recommended by Dr Cullen as the best 
mode of cookery for retaining all the native succu- 
lence of the meat, thus obtaining from it the great- 
est quantity of nourishment, — and likewise as pro- 
motive of digestion. 

Made-dishes are valued by the gourmand for 
their seasonings and piquancy, but they are equal- 
ly esteemed by the economist ivom. the circumstance 
pf a much les& quantity of material than would suffice 
for a boil or roast,, making a handsome and highly 
flavoured dish ; while,. by the various modes of re- 
dressing, every thing cold is turned to good ac- 
count. The most common fault of made-dishes is 
^t they are over done.. While a large dinner is 
proceeding the stew-pans are neglected, because tbw 
contents sustain kss apparent injury than is instants 
ly visible on roasts or broils, and also becaue cooks 
do not know, or forget that meat stewing in its own 
rich juices is exposed to a much more intense heat 
than accompanies eithor boiling or open roasting be- 
fore the fire. The general rules we would give for 
dressing made-dishes are, that they be not over hasti^ 
ly done, as a very, few minutes at any time will finish 
them completely ,-<— that the sauce be smooth and 
properly thickened, so as to adhere to the meat, — . 
and that the pieces be nicely trimmed, cut perfect- 
ly smooth with a fine edged knife, and never left 
clumsily large. This is peculiarly to be attended 
to in re-dressing cold meat, which sometimes comes 
to table mangled and lacerated, as if it had beea 
gnawed — not cut. The very name made-dish ub- 
plies something savoury and highly relishing, and 
though over seasoning is to be avoided, it is proper 
ii\9X made dishes should rather be piquant than tame. 
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Made Dishes of Beef. 

To Ragout or Sleto a Rump of Bff^— Except 
for some particular purpose a rump to be stewed 
f^ould not be very broacl, nor above ten inches in 
Sickness, unless it be salted a little. Cat out the 
bone neatly, and break it ; and with that and what 
trimmings may be made in levelling the meat, make 
a little gravy, seasoned with onions, a carrot, and 
turnip, and a bunch of sweet herbs. Season tho 
rump highly wilh cook's pepper and a little Cay- 
enne, and skewer and tie it firmly up with tope. 
I.ay skewers in the bottom of a nice clean stew-pot, 
*at will just hcrfd the meat, and place the rump 
upon them, straining over it the gravy drawn from 
Ae bones. When it has simmered for an hour or 
more turn it over, and put to it three carrots sliced, 
ttro turnips scooped to the size of marbles ; and in 
Rtrather half hour onions sliced, and a glass of sha. 
lot vinegar, or plain vinegar, ivilh a couple of min- ■ 
eed shalots, and more peppier if required. Keep 
the lid close the whole tin3e, and before dishing put 
in a large spoonful of catsup, and another of made 
^ustard, with butter rolled in flour to thicken the 
gravy. The rump may be dressed u>ore highly by 
iBlins up the hole whence the bone is taken, with 
■ relishing forcemeat, egging, and browning it be- 
fore 3tewmg, and puttmg some wine to the sauce, 
which may also be enriched with sweet-bivads or 
kernels, parboiled and cut into bitF. A rump salt- 
ed for four days in summer, or a week in cold wea- 
ther, washed and stewed plainly, is an economical 
' jn well aa an excellent disn, whether .for company 
or forfamily use. It may be divided diagonally, so 
46 to skewer up neatly, and slewed in weak broth 
irith roots, as above. Skim the fat carefully off, 
■nd 8er\'e the soup, which will be very rich, on 
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toasted sippets, and the meat by itself, either ga)^ 
uished with cut pickles, or sliced carrot. A rump 
is sometimes halt roasted, and finished in the stew- 
pot in weak broth, with some mild ale, wine, vine- 
gar, catsup, a faggot of sweet herbs, and onions, 
mixed spices, piclcled mushrooms, &c This is an 
expensive dish, and has nothing to recommend it 
beyond the plainer dresed rump. 

To Stew a Ragout, or Brisket of Beef. 

Take four or five pounds of a brisket, with the 
firm fat ; wash and rub it with salt and vinegar be- 
fore dressing it. Put it into a small stew-pan that 
will just hold it, witli water or broth, and when 
well skimmed let it stew very slowly fof an hour, 
and then put to it cut carrots, turnips, and smaU 
whole onions. Wlien it has stewed slowly till ten- 
der, draw out the bones, thicken the gravy with 
butter rolled in flour and a little catsup, with plen- 
ty of mixed spices. Serve the meat by itself, with 
a garnishing of sprigs of cauliflower, and a sauce 
made of thickenea gravy, with more catsup, and a 
little made mustard. 

ObservcUwns. — A haricot of beef may be made 
of the above, by -dividing the meat into aoout a do- 
zen neat pieces, browning them, and putting in a 
sliced head of celery and forcemeat balls, in addi" 
tion to the ingredients ordered above. 

To Stew a Shin of Beef. 

Have the shin bone sawed across in three differ* 
ent places. Place skewers n the stew-pot, and Jay 
the meat on t liem with as much water as will near- 
ly cover it. When it is skimmed put in a bundle 
of herbs, a head of celery cut, four onions, and a 
dessert spoonful of black and Jamaica pepper corns ; 
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ctwer the pot very close, and let the meat stew slow- 
ly for three hours, when cut carrots may be put to 
It, and afterwards cut turnip, with a dozen ot small 
onioDfi roasted and peeled. Make a sauce for the 
SouilH, by thickening and then seasoning a pint 
of the gravy with catsup, spices, and a little made 
jDUBtar^ 

Beef AlamodE. 

The clod, the mouse buttock, the tump, or the 
thick of the flank, may be dressed in this way. 
Take from six to ten pounds, and rub it well with 
minced spices and saft, and dredge it with flour, 
tay skewers in the bottom of a well tinned stew- 
pan, and on them spread some thin slices of good 
bacon ; place the meat on these, with a few more 
slices of bacon above, and a small quantity of vinegar 
•nd gravy, or good broth. Make the stew-pan ■very 
close, and let the meat stew as slowly as possible 
ever embers for two hours. Tarn it, and put to 
the gravy a high seasoning of cloves, black and Ja^ 
maica pepper, with a few bay leaves and mushrooms 
if in season, or a little catsup and a few button onions 
roasted. Let it then stew very dowly till the meat 
18 tender. Pick out the bay leaves, and serve the 
meat in a tureen with the gravy, which, if it is slow- 
ly stewed, will have ihiclieneil to the consistence of 
rob. Veal is very good dressed in the same manner. 
The gristly part of the breast is best adapted for 
this purpose, and lemon grate may he added to the 
seasonings, but no catsup. 

To Collar See/:— Choose the ihin part of the 
flank, or what in Scotland is called the mne-holei, 
at rwiner. Let the meat be young, tendw, and 
well grained, but not very fat, as it is to be eat cold. 
Rub It with salt, and a httle saltpetre ; and when it 
ipe^.S night, rub it thoroughly well with a 
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mixture df sug*r, salt^ pounded pepper, and aDspM. 
Let it lie a week in the sa)ting-tray, turning it, and 
basting daity with the pickle. If the weather is 
o^ It may Ue ten days, then bone it, and cut away 
1^ the gristly parts, and the (XMffse inner skin. 
.Drvit, and strew ever the inode diopped herbs, 
and cook's pepper ; that done, roll it up as tightly 
as possible, bind it with broad fillets of strong doth, 
ana afterwards with tape^ press it under a heavy 
vreight, and then undo the bandages, re-fasten 
tliem when the meat has shrunk, and make the ends 
very fast. It will require from three to five hours 
alow but constant boiling. When done, press it 
again while still bound, and when coLd undo the 
bandages. It may be served hot, with savoys or 
carrot, but it is most valued for slicing down cold* 

ObeervaM&M* — A fore quarter of mutton, with the 
diocilder blade cut off, will collar, and so will veal, 
but neither of them eat nearly so well as collared 
hee{i'-^Befjris pressed fiat to* slice for sandwiches 
or to eat cold, exactly in the above manner, ^nMa 
the idmission of 'the binding up,— ^ats. quite as well^ 
Jtnd is prepared with much less trouble. 

To Beast CoUmred JS^g^^^Take out the bones 
wbe& the meat is hung till t^ider, season it highly, 
and rolling tightly up, roast or bake it 

Observati(ms.^^^h\% is an excellent and econo- 
mical dish, as a soup much better than what can be 
Sflfade from dripping or roast meat bones, cim at once 
be made fixnn the trimmings and the bones cut out 
A neck or back ribs of muttmi boned, seasoned, and 
sprinkled with dried parsley and sage, will roast aa 
above, and the bones and scrag make soup or bar- 
ley brbth ; but we would rauier recommend this 
to the economist than to the judicious eater, for al-^ 
though two ^ood dishes are by this means presented 
at table^ this particular piece of meat eats better 
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I dressed as chops, pie, or currie than as a roast vhea 

P the roll can be dispensed ivith. 

' To Pot Beef, Veal, or Game. — This is mostly 

made of beef dressed for otlier purposes, such as 
beef from which gravy ia drawn, or the remains of 
any joint that cannot be otherwise used. Salt a 
piece fjf lean fleshy meat far two days. Drain it, 
season it well^ and afterwards bake it in a slow oven, 
or stew it in an earthenware jar, placed in a vessel 
of boiling water. Drain oft' all the gravy, and 
set the meat before the fire, that all the moisture may 
be drawn out. Pull it to pieces, and beat it in a mat' 
tar, with mixed spices and oiled fresh butter, till it 
becomes of llie consistence of mellow Stilton cheese. 
Observations. — It may be flavoured with a«- 
chovy, mushroom powder, minced shalot, or cher- 
vil or Tarragon, dried and pulverized, if the 
potted meat is not to be long kept. The longer it 
la beat in the mortar the better it will eat and Keep. 
Put it into small potting-cans, and cover them with 
plenty of clarified butter, which will be useful fiar 
frying meat, pies, &c. — Game to be sent to distant 
places may be jxitted without cutting up the birds, 
and will keep good for a month. 

To Dress Ox Paiaies. — Clean, and boil them till 
the skin will easily pull off^ and either out them in- 
to Jong slices and square bits, or merely divide 
them. Stew them very slowly in good gravy thic- 
kened with butter kneaded in browned ilour, and 
season them with Cayenne, minced shalot, or oaioD, 
and a large spoonful of catsup, or the pickle of 
walnuts, mushrooms, or even of anions, which is 
very good for such purpose. 

Observations. — Ihis we think the most suitable 
way of dressing palates, but they are often more 
expensively prepare<l, either by adding wine and 
mushrooms, or truffles and morels to the sauce, or 
by dressing them as a fricassee in white sauce. 
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To Dress a Tongue, — Trim off the coarse part 
of the root, but leave on some of the soft fat. Riib 
the tongue with salt, sugar, and pounded all- 
spice, and let it lie in this tor a few days. Stew it 
in a small close sauce^pan for an hour, and then 
skin it, strain the liquor, put some fresh broth to it 
if necessa^, a faggot of sweet herbs, three bay 
leaves, ana a head of young celery sliced. When 
the tongue has stewed in this very slowly for nearly 
another hour, take out the herbs and bay leaves, 
and season the gravy with Cayenne, pounded 
cloves, mixed spices, and a little walnut pickle.. 
Serve the tongue in a soup-dish, with the sauce 
about it, and a few mushrooms when in season, or 
small onions previously roasted and peeled. This, 
is an excellent and not an expensive dish ; and it 
any gravy be left, nothing can be better adapted for 
a sauce to ragouts, &c. 

To Dress I^idnieSy-^^or Seotch Kidney GoBop.^^ 
Cut a fresh kidney in slices of the size of small Ibeef 
steaks, or into nioifithfuls. Soak the slices in water, 
and dry them well. Dust them with flour, and brown 
in the stew-pan with fresh butter. When the col- 
lops are browned pour some hot water into the pan, 
a minced shalot, or the white of four young onions 
minced, with salt, pepper, shred parsley, and in 
npoonful of plain or shalot vinegar, or onion pickle 
Kquor. Cover the stew-pan close, and let the collops 
simmer slowly till done. If flavoured vinegar is 
not used, a spoonful of mushroom catsup put in be- 
fore the collops are dished will be a great improve- 
ment. Garnish this dish like liver with fried pars* 

ley. 

Observation. — Some good cooks season this dish 
with an anchovy and lemon pickle. 

To Dress Ox Tails. — Let the butcher di-. 
vide them at the joints. Scald them, dry and 
brown them in the stew-pan, adding hot watw 
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I or weak broth, with a piece of butter rolled in 

f browned flour. Stew them slowly tili tender, and 

' season with salt, mixed pepper, minced parsley, and 

either a spoonful of catsup, or shalot vinegar, or a 

tea-Epoonful of made mustard. Many will think 

Cayenne an improvement. 

Be^O&ves. — Cut slices from the rump half an 
inch thick, six inches long, and three inches brood. 
Flatten then), dip them in egg, and th«3 in a season- 
ing made of pulverized or finely shred herbs, bread 
crumbs, mixed spices, and salt. If the meat is lean 
8 litlie shred suet may be flattened into each piece 
of meat. Roll tbem neatly up and fasten them 
with pack thread. The olives may either be roast- 
ed on a lark spit, and served with a drawn gravy, 
«r browned and stewed over the embers in a broth 
made of the skins and trimmings. Thicken the 
^uce, and season it with catsup and a little walnut 
pickle, and dishing the olives neatly, skim it and 
2X>ur it hot over them. 

Beef Marrow Bones. — Have them neatly tawed 
h\ the butcher. Fill up the opening with a piece 
#f dough or paste, and tie a floured cloth over that. 
.Boil them in the soup-pot (keeping them covered) 
^r nearly two hours. Serve with dry toaat. 

Beef Heart.— \n England a heart is cut up, soaked 
i/a free it from ijie blood, and has the lobes cut o^ 
^sfter which it is stuffed with forcemeat as a hare, 
doasted, and served with venison sauce. In Scot- 
land beef heart is dressed as minced cuiiops, with a 
iCPrtiun proportion of beef, or, which we consider 
the best way of dressing it, is made into a stew-soup 
^-|hu&: — Clean and cut the heart in large pieces 
Jjeogthwaya. Putthe.se into a stew-pot of cold wa- 
ller with salt, and carefully skim away the blood, 
.nrhich will be thrown up in large quantities. Take 
«p the parboiled pieces, and carve them into mouth- 
' ' ceturji them into the strained lii^uorwith.^eUr 
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tj oi shred onioii, a shred head or two of ^elerfy 
pepper and allspice, and a dozen peeled potatoes* 
This is a highly nourishing, well-flavoured, and 
economical stew-soup, as the half of a good fat bul- 
loek^s heart will be sufficient^ to make it. — For Roast 
Beef, seepage ^S; for Sieaks, CoUops, Stewed 
Ox cheeJCy ^c. page 49 — 57 ; Tripe, page 62. 

Made Dishes of Beef that has been dbessed^ 

. Few persons come to the years of eating discretion 
like cold meat; and though the days are quite gone 
when the ho^itality of the landlord was measured 
by the size oi the joint, it still happens that where 
a table affords any variety of dishes much meat 
will be left cold, and the invention of the culina^ 
artist is put on the rack for new forms and modes 
of dressing, and new names for various dishes which 
ate intrinsically one. The most common and the 
best methods of dressing cold beef are broiling, 
heating in the Dutch oven, or hashing. 

To dress the inside of a cold Sirloin, — Cut the 
meat in long and rather narrow slices of an inch 
thick, leaving a little of the firm fat upon them* 
Season them with salt and mixed spices, dredge 
them with flour, and heat them, without any thing 
like violent frying, in the gravy saved from the cold 
joint, seasoned with an anchovy, a shalot minced or 
a shred onion, and a little vinegar. Garnish with 
scraped horse-raddish, or fried parsley. 

Is. B. — The above may be broiled and served in 
the sauce. 

To Fricassee cold Beef — Cut away all outside, 
skins, gristles, and fat. Cut the meat into thin small 
slices. Have ready a sauce made of broth thicken- 
ed with butter rolled in flour, and seasoned with 
shred parsley and young onion, pepper, and salt 
Str^n the sauce when it is well flavoured, and just 
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heat the meat in it by the side of the fire, and then 
add a glass of red wine, the yolk of an egg well 
beat, and the juice of aleinon. Stir the fricassee 
for a few minutes, — ^but do not let ii boil. 

Cold Seef Olives. — Cut the meat as for fresli 
beef olives. Season the slices, and spread over them 
thinly a forcemeat of bread crumbs, seasonings, and 
a little finely shred suet or marrow. Roll them up, 
and stew them in a relishing gravy saved from the 
joint, or drawn from the beef bones, and thickened 
with butter rolled in Sour, and seasonod with an 
anchovy or a little catsup. 

To hash cold Beef'. — Cut down the meat into 
small slices, or mouthfuls, trimming away all burnt 
outside, fat, gristle, skin, &c. Set aside the meat 
thus prepared with what gravy you have saved, and 
make a. pint of broth of the bones well broken, the 
lean pieces of meat that are not used, o^- hard, or 
overdone. Season this broth highly with pepper, 
allspice, two onions, a faggot of parsley, and salt. 
Thicken it with flour rubbed down as for batter 
-pudding. Skim all the fat from it ; let it settle and 
strain it, and heat it up again, putting to it, as ad- 
ditional seasonings, any of the following things :— 
Walnut or mushroom catsup, or onion pickle hquor, 
with a few cut pickles, a httle Tarragon vinegar, 
or some shred parsley, made mustard, capers, nas- 
turtiums, Sic. ic In brief,-any flavouring ingi-e- 
dient which is agreeable to the taste of tire eata: 
and easily procured. When this sauce is hot put 
the cut meat and gravy to it, and let it slowly warm 
quite through without boiling. Or the sauce may 
be poured over the meat in the hash dish, and that 
set in a hot water Iwlh, a cool oven, or vessel of 
boiling water, till the hash is hot through. Place 
tuastra sippets in the dish. 

Observations. — The varieties of Hashes are end- 
less, but tlie above is conceived the best mode of 
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making this dish, whether the hash be of beef er 
mutton. Veal or poultry require a' white souoe^ 
and a seasoning of lemon grate, lemon peel, and the 

t'uice of lemon, — or the flavour of Tarragon givefi 
►y vinegar, which makes a French hash, or a cur^ 
fie hash of veal or fowls answers very well with 
plenty of small onions par-roasted, and then stewed 
whole in the hash sauce. 

Bisef Cecils, — Mince the white part of the meat 
very nioely^ and mix it up with bread crumbs, sliced 
<mions,. a chopped anchovy, and parsley, pepper^ 
salt, and a little onion or walnut pickle. Stir this 
mince over the iSre in a small stew-pan, with a little 
melted butter, and when cold enough make it up 
into large oval balls with a little flour ; egg the 
balls, and roll them in crumbs ; brown them before 
Ae fire, and pour hot gravy seasoned with shalot and 
pepper over them. 

CM Beef Scalloped^ or Sanders. — ^Mince the 
meat as in the last receipt, with the same seasonings 
and a little scraped tongue or ham. Moisten it 
with gravy and walnut pickle, and fill up the scal- 
lop shapes, laying mashed potatoes neatly marked 
over the mince. Put some bits of butter over each 
shape, and set them to warm and brown in an oven. 

To Mince Beef, — Mince the beef finely with a 
little suet, and warm it up in a small stew-pan, with 
a little broth or water, minced shalot or onion, and 
a little vinegar, and what meat gravy you have 
saved, which is the best ingredient that can enter 
into the composition of any hash or mince. Dish 
the mince on toasted sippets. 

A French Mode of Dressing Cold Beef — Cut 
the part most underdone in slices, and stew them 
over embers in a sauce of weak broth, a glass of red 
wine, a small spoonful of Tarragon vinegar, an 
onion, two bay leaves, a sprig of thyme and parsley, 
.pepper^ 'Salt, and cloves. Serve either hot or cold^ 
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with the strained gravy, to which, however, more 
▼inegar must be put if the beef h served cold. 

To Broil Cold Beef.— Cut the slices aa steaks, 
'broil them over a clear fire, or in a Dutch oven, 
"«id serve them with fried eggs, or scalloped pota- 
"toea and steak sauce, or piquonle sauce made hot. — 
^8ee Sauces. 

- To Grill Cold Beef.—DWiAe the ribs, or shorten 
'With the cleaver. Leave the meat on the upper side 
^about the breadth of a half inch. Sprinkle them 
»^rell with saJt and'mised spices, and place them in 
_"S Dutch oven, basting them with the gravy of the 
''toast, bread crumbs, and chopped parsley. Serve 
"" ith srUl sauce in a sauce boat. 

BiSfifc and Sgutah.—This dish is made either of 
^#oId roast or boiled meat, and is best of meat salt- 
filA. Cut the shces not too thick, nor very lai^e ; 
HRy them in fresh butler with plenty of pepper, 

", keep them warm before the fire. Chop and 
some boiled cabbage, and lay it on the slices of 
f ; or keep the cabbage high in the middle of 
■*ihe dish, and lay the meat round il. For sauce 
^Dp and stir a few slices of pickled cucumber and 
taion into a little tjiick melted butter, and add a 
Hpa-spoonful of made-mustard. 

Observation. — This is very good made of veal. . 



Made Disues of Veal. 

To Slew a Fillet of Fea/.— Take off the knuckle ■ 
ither to stew or for soup, and also the square end, 
^rtiich will cut up into cutlets or olives, or make a 
"'ie. Stuffthemiddle partof theiillet with a force- 
leat, as directed for roasted veal, and rolling it up 
ghtly skewer it neatly, and simmer it very slowly 
1- a close nice stew-pan that will just contain it. 
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Lay skewers below to prevent the meat from stick« 
ing. When quite tender take it up, and thicken 
and strain the sauce. Serve with mushrooms par- 
boiledy and then stewed in the sauce, and season 
with white pepper and mace ; or the aauee may be 
enriched with a few pickled oysters and fimrcemeat 
balls^ seasoning with a glass oi white wine and the 
juice of a lemon, and garnishing with lemon diced. 

Obserifoiions, — The fdlet may be half baload and 
then stewed. 

To Stew a Breast of Veal — Choose thick, fat, 
white veal. Chop off the neck and the edge-bone, 
aud stew them for gravy. Stuff the thin part of the 
breast with a reUshing forcemeat, madet)f a sweet- 
bread par-boiled, bread crumbs, lemon grate, nut- 
meg, pepper, salt, shred suet^ and yolk of egg to 
bind the forcemeat. Skewer the stuffing neat^in>^ 
or sew it, and stew the meat for an hour in the gra- 
vy made of the neck. Thicken a pint and a half 
oi the sauce, and put to it a hundred oysters cut, a 
few mushrooms chopped, lemon juice, white pepper 
and mace. Pour this over the stew ; and garnish 
with slices of lemon and forcemeat balls. 

To RagotU a Breast gf VeaL — Make a little 
strong gravy as above, of the scrag and bones of 
the breast, and cut the meat into neat pieces, rather 
larger than than for currie. Brown these nicely in 
fresh butter ; drain, them from the fat, and put 
them to stew in the, broth with a faggot df sweet 
herbs, a piece of lemon peel, cloves, mace, white 
pepper, allspice, and three young onions, and salt to 
taste. This, like all stews, cannot be too slowly 
simmered over the embers, keeping the lid of the 
stew-pan very close. When the veal is quite ten- 
dep set the stew-pan to cool, and skim off all the fat 
that floats on the sauce, which must then be strain- 
ed and thickened to the degree of a thin batter, and 
enriched just before serving with a glassful of white 
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L Tifine and the juice of a lemoTi. Dish tlie veal and 
' pour the sauce over it, holding back the sediment. 
jPorcemeat balls may be used as a garnishing to 
this dish, and will be the more suitable if made with 
a large proportion of grated tongue, sausage meat, 
&c. 

Observations. — Veal, whether the neck or breast, 
is exceedingly good stewed plainlyandcovered with 
white onioo sauce ; or stewed with young green 
■peas, chopped lettuce, and young onions chopped. 
Celery also answers very well with stewed veal. 
N.B. — Lamb or Rabbits may be dressed as above, 
and served, the former with cucumbers, the latter 

O— '"'i onion sauce. 
'eal Olives. — See Beef Olives ; or cut, flatten, 
^reod forcemeat on each slice with seasonings, 
' Roll up each islive tif»htly, and crumb them, and 
«tber roast or stew them in a rich gravy. Thicken 
the gravy, add to it a few forcemeat balls, and 
eerve with oyster or mushroom sauce. 
, Veal Cutlets. — See p. 58. 

■ ~ ■ Scotch Coilop.?,* — Cut small slices of equal thick- 

li^esB out of the fillet, and Hour and brown them 

' over a brisk fire in fresh butter. When enough ar« 

browned for the di^i put a little weak veal broth or 

boiling water to them in a small stew-pan, adding, 

when they are nearly tender, the juice of a lemon, 

ra WHXjnful of catsup, or the same of lemon pickle, 

ifmii mace, pepper and salt to taste. Thicken ami 

pleBiii the sauce, and pour it over the coUops. Serve 

iftrled slices of bacon, or mushrooms if in season. 

* jI Fficandeau of Veal. — Trim the fleshy side of 

lliarge knuckle, or take a long thick piece from the 

Ifflet ; skin it, beat it flat, season, and lard it with 
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fi)]^penieatv, .Lay so^e aliqes of good l^acoa in tt 
y^all st^w-pao, and place the yeal on them ^tb 
.xnore slices ajbove it. Put in at pint or more of broths 
^e kmickle bone broken, or two shanks of mutton, 
. f^ fa^ot of herbs, a turnjp, a carrot, and four ojuons 
filicea, mace, four bay leaves, and some white pep- 
per. Let this stew for more than two hours oyor 
, a .very slow fire, and keep the stew-pan closely co- 
Terea. The gravy will be very strong. Take up 
tjie fricandeau ana keep it hot; skim the fat from 
the gravy ; poUt it from the sediment, and boil it 
quickly up till it thicken; — or, as it is technically 
called, become a^glaze^ which pour over the meat 
Serve with sorrel or tomata sauce. 

Observations, — The lean part of a large neck 
may be dressed as a fricandeau, drawing a glaze 
from the bones. Truffles and morels, artichpl^e 
bottoms^ and mushrooms are all served with this 
dish. 

T.o Ragout a Knuckle qfYeal^ (cm eccceUent and 
economic^ dish,) — Cut off the meat the cross way 
of the grain in slices rather thinner and smaller 
than for cutlets. Make very slowly nearly a quart 
of broth of the bone broken, the skms, gristles, and 
trimmings, with a head of celery, an onion, a carrot 
and turnip, and a small faggot of parsley, lemoo, 
thyme, and basiL Season the slices with salt and 
ceok^s pepper ; dredge with flour, and brown thein 
I in a small stew-pan; and, pouring the strained 
fairoth over them, stew the whole very slowly over tlie 
embers, or at a considerable distance from the fire,,f6r 
a half hour. Thicken the sauce with flour rolled in 
butter, and just before serving add the squeeze; bf 
a lemon, pounded mace, and a little white wine.— 
To Stew a Knuckle mth JUicey see page 90. 

To Braise a Neck^ or other piece of VeaJ, — Cpt 
the scrag in bits, and lard the best end with clu^p- 
ped bacon^ minced parsley, pepper, salt, and ma^^e. 
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\Ay the larded meat in a shallow stew-pan, with 
bot water to cover it, and put around it the cut 
Bcra^, some slices of liacon, four onions, a turnip, a 
bead of celery, two carrots, and three bay leaves. 
Stew till teiitler, strain oiF the gravy, and melting 
tome butter in another stew-pan, take the neck 
■gently up, and lay it there to brown. When brown- 
ed put as much of the strained gravy to it as will 
dotursauee, with a fflass of while wine, the juice 
of a Seville orange, white pepper, and nmce. Dish 
with the browned side uppermost, and pour the sauce 
•ver it. 

Observations. — This is an elegant but an cspen- 
live dish, with little to recommend it over plain sa- 
voury stews of veal save the name and the larding, 
■ resource of cookery, by the way, which does not 
■eem peculiarly suited to English palates, and which 
IB every day less employed even m the -French Icit- 
cben. Any piece of meat, pouhry, or game, may 
l^fce ftro&edasabiive; or as another variety, si ufl'cd 
, -^ith forcemeat instead of being iarded. Braining 
^)b, in fact, slow steto-bakbtg in fat rich compound 
i^uices, with high seasonings. 

To Dress Veai a la daute.—Tnm offtheedge- 
.Ikone of a good loin of veal, and cut off the chump, 
ilaise the skin, season the meat, and fill the hollow 
with a relishing forcemeat ; bind -up the loin with 
fillets of linen, and cover it with ^ices of bacon ; 
place the loin in a stew-pan, with the bones and 
trimmings, and veal broih, if you have it, or jelly 
ftf" cow-heels. Put in a fagfjot of hefbs, mace, 
white pepper, and two anchm-ies. Odver tile lid 
•at the pan with a cloth, and force it down very dose, 
placang a weight over it. Sinnner 6!i)wly tor two 
litxirB, shaking the stew-pan occasionally. By this 
time the gravy will be reduced to a strong glaze. 
Take out the bacon and herbs, and glaze the veal. 
S»tTe with sorrel or tomato sauce ; or with mush- 
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iNMxns, which are a %ery sukable acoompaniment^ 
nade-dishes of yeal or poult 7. 

J Haricot of VeaL — Shorten the bones of the 
best end of a neck or back-ribe. Either leave the 
BSeat whole, or cut it into chops. 8tew it in good 
brown ^vy ; let it bix>wn, and when nearly ready 
add a pint of green pea3, a large cucumber pared 
and sliced, and a well blanched lettuce quarter* 
ad, with pe]>pcr, salt, a point of Cayenne, and a 
quart, or what will cover the stew, of boiling broth, 
l^h the veal in the middle of the soup-dish, pour 
the stew sauce over it, and garnish with the lettuce 
tad a few forcemeat balls. 

, . Maintenon CutleU^^-^Cnt and flatten the cutlets^ 
reason them with mixed spices, dip them in beat 
fgg, and then in bvead crumbs and pulverized 
fiweet herbs, with a little grated nutmeg. Broil 
thorn over a quick clear fire, turning them quickly, 
and moistening them with melted butter. Twist 
each cutlet neatly up in thin writing paper Biade 
hot, and serve them with mushroom sauce, or cat- 
tup stirred into plain melted butter. 

Observations, — Common books of cookery re- 
aommend dressing veal cutlets, salmon cutlets, &c. 
in paper, — a plan which is extremely difficult even 
Muder the hands of a French artist, and which re- 
quires buttered or oiled paper put on at first, and 
supplied by clean paper when tHe cutlet is nearly 
dressed, as ,the original paper will look greasy and 
jhesmeared whatever care the cook may take. 

Various ways of Dressings VeaL — Prepare as 
above, and dress cutlets in a Dutch oven, pouring 
melted butter and mushrooms over them. Fre^ 
$feal mrncedy with the grate of a lemon and nutmeg, 
^and a little shied mutton suet, makes a very good 
^ide-dish or supper dish, and warms up well, or does 
^r patties or scallops. Feal roUs^ for a side-dish or 
anpper dish, may b^ made of long thin slices flat- 
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•ened, seasoneil, and roiled mund a forcemeat of 
liacoD or grated ham, aiiet, shalot, i^trsley. and spi- 
ces. Tie tlic rails Ogln. and stew them slowly in 
gravy, adding a glass of white wine and the squeeze 
of a lemon. Serve in a rajjont dish. Slewed mush- 
fooms arc a. snitahle accompaniment lo ihiB dish. 
Veal makes an excellent ritrrie or piihin. 

To Dresa a Calfs Pirefc.— Clean nnJ stuff the 
heart with a ri'lishing furcenieAt. Spread a caul, or 
sHces of fat bacon over it. and bake it. Parboil the 
half of the liver and lights, and mince them rather 
finer than for a hash. Simmer this inince in good 
^ravy, and season it with the juice of a lemon, cat- 
tap, white pepper, chopped parsley, and salt. HWeh 
the inince, and place the heart above it, and lay 
i^ces of fried liver round it, with fi-ied parsley, or 
appelB, or bix-ad crumbs ; or tke heart, if large and 
fat, will make a handsome dish if stuffed ivith a 
rich forcemeat, rousted wiili caul or papsr over 
it, and served witii melted butter and catsup poured 
about it, or venison sauec. The liver may be stu^ 
fid and roasted as above, but this we conceive ene 
of the absurdities of cookery. 

To Dreis Sioeetbrg^ids.^-^nrboil them, but be 
sure not to boil them much. Stew them in white 
gravy ; thicken and seastm it with solt, mace, white 
pepper, and when just ready a little cream ; or egg 
the parboiled su'cctbreads, dip them in crumbs, 
uhopped herbs, and seasonings, and finish them in 
a Dittch oven, and serve with melted butter and 
catsup. 

To Ragout Swaetbreads. — Cut them in mouth> 
fuls, wasti and dry them in a cloth, brown them in 
fresh butter, and pouring as much bruwn rich gra- 
xy as will just cover ihem into the stew-pan, le» 
them simmer gently, adding a seasoning of pepper, 
BUspice, salt, and mushroom catsup. Thicks the 
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ftuce, and dishing the sweetbreads very hot, poar 
Jlhe sauce over them through a sieve. — See p. 6). 

Veal KidnetJ may be minced and fried as sausage^ 
or in oval balls^ mixing the fat and lean together, 
^rith a little bacon, onion, pepper, salt, &c. and dres- 
sed thus forms a good accompaniment to plain stews 
ofveal. 

To Juff Veal — Cut, flatten^ and season slices of 
•veal, and put them into an earthen or stone jar, with 
a spri^ of swe^t herbs, a rolL of lemon peel, and 
«pme bits of fresh butter. Cover the jar very close- 
ly, and set it in^ st pot of boiling w»ter, or in. a slow 
.oven for from two to three hours. Take off the co- 
Tering, and stir a little thickening and the juice of 
ft lemon into the sauce, and. allowing a few minutes 
ior this to mix,, dish the veal in a ragout dish, pick- 
ing out the herbs and lemon peel. Garnish with 
ilioes of lemon. 

VecU Cake, — This is rather a pretty fantastical 
dish to ornament a table than one. about which ei* 
ther the epicure or economist cares much. Take 
the hard yoiks of ei^ht or more eggs and cut them 
in two. Put some of them in the bottom of a small 
nice tin pan, or earthenwacie vessel. Strew chopped 
parsley over them, with seasonings; then thin slices 
of veal and hani, or veal and ham sepai^ately beaten 
to a paste in a mortar. Place thus alternate layers 
of egg,, parsley,, and meat, till you have enough. 
Stick bits of butter over the top, and add a little 
water or gravy ; cover the sauce-pan very close, 
and set it m an oven. When done, which will be 
in about three quarters of an hour, take off the co- 
vering, apd press the meat down. When cold and 
firm turn it out. It may be baked in an oval or 
fluted earthenware shape, tunned out, and garnished 
with curled parsley, stars of orange skin, &c. 

To D.res9 a Cal/Ts Head Plpin. — Wash.it and 
•oak it in hot watec that it may blanch. Take but 
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the brains, and cut away the black pari of t!ie eyes, 
Boil it in a lar^e fish kettle, putting it on wiili plen- 
ty of cold water, and some Salt to throw up the scum. 
Simmer it gently for an hour and a half. Take up 
the head and cut out the tongue. Score the head 
(but not deeply) in diamonds ; brush it over witli 
beat egg, and sprinkle it wilh bread crumbs, chop- 
ved parsley, and seasonings. Slick a few l)its of 
butter over it, and brown ibe head in a. Dutch oven, 
^canwhiie, wash, scald, skin, and parboil the briuns, 
and chop them up with parsley and sage first par- 
boiTed and chopped, white pepper and sail. StiTi 
tpeminto hot melted butter. Add thesquee^of a. 
lemon, or a little lemon pickle, a small q^wntjly of 
payenne, and a minced shalot. Skin the tongue, 
and serve the brains dressed as above dirccledj 
wound it, as a small dish to accompany the calf's head. 
Serve also parsley and butler. Curled slices of 
Roasted bacon, a piece of ham or bacon, a p^'a 
clieek, or sausage, are indispensible wiib calf's head, 
fv&i when full dressed. 

' Calf or Lamb's Head Ragout, — a Scotch Dish, 
paving parboiled the licud as above, cut down the 
•ne half of it, with the skinned tongue, the palate, 
kc into dice, and otlicr neatly shaped bits. Trim 
•nd brush thcotherbalf witiiegg, and strew crumbs, 
popped parsley, Stc. over it, and set ii to brown, 
ifickin}^ butter over it. and basting it with more 
Cruiol», &C. Meanwhile stew the hash in good veal 
Iifutb, or jelly of cow-heols, or any rich stock yon 
iave, seasoned with mixed spices, the grate and juice 
of a lemon mace, or whatever seasoning is most ap^ 
. poved. Dish the raince, and lay ihe bi owned head 
ifpon it. Garnish with brain cakes and forcemeat 
l^Us, or fried sippets. 

Observations- — Anchovies, jjickled oysters, cat. 
Ijup, &c. may be added to this ragout, which uviy. 
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btown. ragout - Thie we conceive the best ^nj^cf 
dretsiDg a calf's head whale, though the faasfa or firi^ 
eassee of the second day must, by the- experienoed 
gourroand, be considered as preferable to any other 
aiode of cookery, and only objectionabie from not 
naking so important an addition to the appearance 
of the table as the full-dressed head does. 

To Fricassee a Ccdfs i%ad.-^Clean. and par- 
lioil the head ; cut the cheeks, ton^e, palate, && 
into nice bits, and stew them in a rich white gravy, 
with ahtdeof the broth in which the head wasparbod^ 
ed seasoned with white pepper, mace, herbs, onion 
and salt Thicken with butter rolled in dour, and 
just before- dishing^ the fricassee add a little ereami 
or beat yolk of egg. Simmer this, but dofiot allow it 
to boil. Garnish* with brain cakes and forcemeat 
haUa, or curled slices of bacon and egg balls. 

Ta Hash a Calfs Head, — Clean and parboil the 
head ;' or take what i» left of a plainly boiled cold 
liead, and cut it into slices of a rather larger size 
than for fricassee. Peel and slice the tongue. Take 
upwards of a quart of the liquor in which the head 
was boiled^ with the bones, trimmings, and a shank 
ff veal or mutton, and boil these for the hash-stock, 
with a faggot of sweet herbs, a good bit of lemon 
peel, onions, and white pepper. Boil this gravy 
lijl it is good {md well flavoured. Thicken it witk 
flour kneaded in butter, and strain it into a clean 
aauce^pan. Season with pounded mace, catsup, or 
lemon pickle, or a little of any piquante store sauce, 
(see p^lSl.) and warm up the hash, without sufier* 
ing it to boil, though boiling will not harden calFs 
head a^ it does other meat Garnish with force- 
meat bails, or curled slices of bacon^, or fried breads 
which forms a suitable accompaniment to all hashed. 
■ ObservriCums, — This hash may be rendered more 
jMquante hy anchovy, pickled oysters, &c. It may 
Ut dressid as a currie hash by the additioB of fried 
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onions and curric powder ; or receive the flavour of 
a genuine French dish from finely shred parsley, 
luiotted marjoram, and a bit of Tarragon being 
added to the saut^e just before dishing, or a litllb 
Xxrragon vinegar. It may also be flavsured very 
agreeably with a little basil wine. A l>roa>n /iruh 
may be made as above, by using fried onion, cat- 
sup, soy, a little red wine, ike. ; but as all brown 
made^iishes a re expected to be piquante, while those 
thatare white are usually bland and balsnmic, Eea- 
•ontnge of a more pungent quality are to be used. 

Mock Turtle, or Calfs Head.-— See p. 88. 

Get a large fat head with the skin on. Scald 
and clean it well. Soak it in hot wati'r, and if yau 
ish to have theinLitation dish very rich, parboil 
it in good vfal brolh, with a turnip, carrot, on- 
ions, and sweet herbs. Skim this well. In half 
1 hour take up tlic bead, and when eold enou^ 
to be (irm and easily handled cut the meat thus : — 
the eyes into round sliet^, having first picked out 
Uic black part, the gristly part about the eara into 
Jong narrow stripes, the fleshy part into round sli- 

- aes, die thick of the cheeks into small dice, the thin 

' Ml the forehead into long stri]x's, and the peeled 
4onguc intO' nice small bit&. Put the bones and 

■ trimmings, with a piece of bacon, hack into the 
,fllock-poL Fry some mineed sliulot in plenty of 
' t»utter browned with flour. Put the cut meat to 
,4hi8 browning, and give it a toss for a few minutes, 

' tbea strain a siiilScieiit <|uantity of the stuck over it 
"|d make the dish not much thicker than a Ktcw- 
. #oup. Season with mace, pe}>per, salt, and a-half 
ptm of Madeira. When the meat has slewed very 
«lowly, rather soaking in tlie gravy than actually 
4x>iling, and is nearly ready, put to it Cayenne to 
gjj-ji.Biuali glass of catsup, a very Little ^wj*. 
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Mid a coaple of spoonfuls of chopped boni, Tam-^ 
ADD, chives, and parsley. When skinuned to b^ 
dished add the juice of a lemon. S^ve ki a laige 
but not deep soup dish, ornamented with a cut: ptflta 
border, ana garnish with forcemeat balls, and egg 
balk, with a few green pickles intermixed. 

Observations. — This nighly flavoured dish may 
be enriched by parboiled sweetbreads cut, oysten^ 
turtle balls, kc, ; or if the head be lean or smaUy 
good cow-heel cut down will make an excellent ad* 
dition to it, but will require more boiling, and must 
be put into the stock-pot an hour before the head. 
For Potted Head see National Dishes^ 

Mai>e Dishes of Coli> Veal^t 

To Ragout Cold Ffa2.-*Cut the cold meat into- 
small cut^ts, trimming off all gristles, skins, bones, 
&c. With the fragments, an onion, a turnip, 
and carrot, make a little good gravy. Melt some 
fresh butter in a frying-pan, and flour and browo 
the veal of a light brown ; take it up, strain the 
made gravy into the pan, and thicken the sauce to 
a proper consistence with flour first mixjed with wa- 
ter. When smooth and well mixed put in the cut- 
lets, and let them simmer very slowly. Season with 
pepper, mace, catsup, and anchovy, or mushroom 
powder, if you choose, bearing in mind that meat 
re-dressed having lost much of its native flavour, re- 
quires more seasoning than at first. Skim the sauce 
and serve the ragout in it. 

To Hash Veal. — Cut the meat in thin small sli- 
ces, paring away all gristles, skins, &c. Warm it 
up in a gravy drawn from the bones, as in former 
receipts. Thicken with butter rolled in flour, and 
season with mace, minced lemon peel, a spoonful of 
lemon pickle, or the juice of a lemon, or in place of 
these a glass of basil wine. — See Hashed Beefy p. SlSw 
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7b Mince Veal. — Take only the fine white part 
•f the meat, — niince it very finely, and heat it up 
in a little veal broth, with white pepper, salt, mace^. 
a sood deal of finely minced lemon peel, and a glasa- 
ful of cream. 

Observations. — Mivccd Veal may be dressed as 
patties or Bcallop«. It is much more savoury when 
made of undressed meat. A- i>iM«ftji of cold veal 
is made by mixing stewed mushro<,>n)s finely minced 
with minced veal, thickening the fricassee, putting 
B little cre^m to it, and serving on toasted sippets,' 
which ought to accompany all haxhen. 

ToPot Veul.~A fillet of while veai answers very 
well potted. — See Potted Beef. Pountled ham or 
smoked tongue mixed with the veal is a great im- 
provement lo it. — For Potted Ciilf"s Head, gee 
National Dishes. Vor Veal Sausage, sec Sausoget. 

M.\DE-DiSHKS OF. McTTDN. 

A HarKot of Mutton. — Cut down the hacbriba 
into handsome chops, trimming away the fat and 
bones. Flatten ihe chops ; season them well with 
mixed spices, (cook's pepper) flour, and brown 
them lightly in the fiying-pun, ovtr a quick firey 
and then put ihem into a i,iew-pan with iheir own 
gravy, and a quart and a half of strained broih, in 
which onions, a turnip, a carrot, and a faggot of 
parsley have been boiled. When the chops have 
stewed slowly for some lime, put in one large or two 
middle-sized carrots cut Into slices and marked on 
the edges, a dozen pieces of turnips scooped to the 
uze of large marbles, and a half do^ien button onions 
cither roasted or parboiled and peeled. When tb& 
i ehtips are quite tender, skim, thicken, and season 
^Ibe gravy with pepper and salt. Dish the chops ' 
» soup (ush, and pour the gravy and roots 
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Observations. — Celery or V;u€umbei!*tDay Be put 
to the gravy, and also cut pickles, or a spoonful of 
catsup. Haricot is an excellent plain dish, nourislK 
ing and savoury, containing a judicious comhma- 
tion of meat, fluid, and roots ; and is one of the 
best ways in which veal cutlets, mutton chops, or 
rump steaks can be used. Haricot may be made'of 
the loin, but not so economically as of the neck (HT 
back-ribs. 

Shoulder of Mutton with Ojfsters.-^Jiave a large- 
shoulder, which has been kept till tender, boned^ 
and highly seasoned with salt and pepper. Lay 
8ome oysters inside the meat, roll it up firni, lund 
k with flliets, and simmer in broth, with ooion and 
pepper corns, a«>d» a bead erf celery, till ready. Undo 
the tape, and pour oyster sauce over the mutton. 

To Dress a Breast of Mutton, — Cut off the fat; 
parboil the meat; effff it, and cover with shred 
parsley and bread crumbs. Stick pieces of buttar 
all over it. Brown it in the Dutch oven, and serve 
with caper or Robert sauce,^ or with stewed ciu 
cumbers. 

Mutton Collops, — .Siee ffecfColhpSy pi 67. 

To Grill a Breast of Mutton, — Cut off the su- 
perfluous fat, and take out the bones. Beat the 
breast flat, and season and score it in diamonds^ 
Brush it with egg, nnd strew mihced parsley and 
bread crumbs over it. Broil it in a Dutch oven, 
basting it well with fresh butter ; and serve with 
caper sauce, cucumbers, or sauce Robert. 

Mutton Cutlets Maintenon.-^^Cui handsome chops 
from the loin, or cutlets from the gigot. Browu 
them in the frying«pan. Season them with cook'^a 
pepper, and strew them with crumbs and chopped 
parsley, and twisting them in buttefed papers, finish 
them on the gridiron. Serve with cucumbers, or 
any sauce that is liked. 

Mutton iSteaks, — Cut down the back-ribs, a rib 
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in each steak, and cliop llie Iwnc short. Broil them 
u beef-sieaks, and serve hot and hot. Put a bit of 
firesh butter in the dish, or serve with sance Roliert. 
Mutton Colhps and Cucumbers. — Pare'and slice 
■the cucumbers. S|irinl(le them with fine salt and 
.yqjper, and pour vinegar ovtr ihem, P>rown the 
^Ilops in a frj'ing-pan, and then stew ihcm with 
^e drained cuctimbers in a little broth. Skim and 
the stew, and serve it hot in a ragout dish. 
Observations. — Lamb chops are cNcellent drcs- 
i as above, but they must not be over fat. Some 
<CBokB add slices of onion to the above stew, and the 
firactice is commendable. 
' To Roll a Loin of Mutton. — Keep the ment till 

quite tender and just beginning lo turn. Bone it, 
and Beasoii it highly witli black and Jamaica pep- 

^•fier, mace, nutmeff, and cloves, (all in powder,) and 
4Blt. Let it he a day in this seasoning. Flatten 
ilt-with a roiliog-pin, .and cover it with forcemeat 
«■ for bare. Ht^l it up, and bind with fillets of 
linen. Half-roast or bake it in a. slow oven. Skim 
off all the fat when cold, and finish the dressing of 
■iJje loin by stewing it in the gravy drawn from itself, 
, -fert dredging it well with flour and more spices. 
;a*ut to the sauce, ten minutes before dishing the 
>l|neat, a gJaris of red wine, catsup, an anchovy, and 
,«large siMonful of lemon pickle, 
I 'To Dress Mutton Rumpa and Kidneys. — Parboil 
'KC rumps, which are the number neccssarv for a dish, 
'^ mutton broth. Let them cool, and take off the 
fske of fat from the gravy. Brush the rumps with 
^^, dip them in crumbs and chopped part^ley, and 
Bililtlc lemon thyme, and brown them. Have six 
Indneys larded and broiled in a Dutch oven, and stew 
. it little boiled rice in ihe gravy of the rumps. Dish 
Ihe rice in a shallow dish, and lay the rompB on it, 
^he points meeting at a centre ; place a kidney be. 
tWDcn each of tlicEc, ami garnisli with cut pickles. 



Observations, — ^This dish is very good dres^ 
plain in the Dutch oven, and either served on rice stew- 
ed in broth, or with stewed cucumbers. Besides the 
above methods of dressing mutton, a haunch may 
be cut and roasted as venison. A JUUt may be 
braised,* by covering it with buttered pap^ or veal 
caul, and tnen coarse paste, and roasting and glaz- 
ing it, — serving it on rrench beans' or cucumbers, 
first stewed in gravy, and placed in'^the'dish bdoW 
the muUon. 

Mad£ Dishes OV Cot.D Mutton. 

Dressed mutton may be warmed up either by 
hashing^ stewijig in broth, or trotting in a Dutdk 
oven. The last mode is suitable to a blade bone, 
which maybe -scored^ seasoned^ broiled, andserved 
with onion sauce. 

To Hash Muiton.^^ut the tvhite underdone 
parts into thin slices, about the si^el of a shilling. 
Prepare a gravy from the gristles and other trim*- 
mings, and season it with pepper, salt, and oiiion. 
Skim off the fat, and strain it, and putting the 
meat to it, let it soak till thoroughly warm, buC 
it^must not boil. 

Haricot of 'Cold Mutton.-^Cut the cold meal 
into chops, trimming off all superfluous fat, and 
simmer it very slowly in any strong well seasoned 
Jbroth you may have ready, or may make of the 
mutton bones, Sz;c. Add a half dozen of button 
onions, some round slices of carrot, and a turnip 
«ut down. Season with pepper and allspice, and 
•fterve the stew in a soup-dish. 

Observation. — This is a good and economical 
'way of dressing cold roast mutton for family tise. 

** For directhms for braising see Observations at the end of tbt 
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Breast of Lamb wilh Cucumbers. — Chop off tJw 
■idiincbone. and notching the iM-eaBt well, Mew it iii 
goodgravy for twenty iTiinules. Take it up, droin and 
teate it in diatnonds. Seasoti it with mised sptcefi, 
.dredge it with flour, and finish in a Dutch oven, M 
^■a the gridiron. Serve on stewed cucumbers, 

Lavib Cnllets with Spinage. — Take cutlets frOBft 
^Sne loin ; flatten, season, nnd broil them ; and fac- 
ing stewed gpinagc netttly id a dish, lay the outlets 
«ound it. 

I ShtntUkr of Lamb Shiffbd. — Bone the shoulder 
'Jfnd-fill up the vacancy with forcemeat. Brai^ 
tiie meat very slowly over embera, or a Stove; «■ 
ftew it plainly in the same manner. Glaze it, »nd 
•erve with sorrel sauce, torn ata sauce, or etewed cu- 
^tpbers. 

Lamb Steaks Ragaitt.- — Stew them in veal brolh 
^ which a little sweet milk is put, and season with 
wbite pepper and mace. When nearly ready (hick- 
9t> the sauce with a little mushroom powder, a bit 
•of butter rolled in flour, and add a large glassful of 
Jgood cream. 

... Lamb Steaks Broicn, see p. BO. — Flatten and 
fVUaon them. Brush them with egg, and roll them 
^ a seasoning of chopped parsley, bread crumby, 
^p^ted lemon pee!, nmmeg, and salt. Fry them of 
^flne light brown, and pour over them some good 
(Aickened gravy, a glass of wine, and cither a few stew- 
^oygtera or mushrooms. Skim the sauce, and nerve 
flie dish very hot, garnishing it with forcemeat ba^k, 
gfbied bread, or ent picklee if requisite. 

Lamb SweeAreaas Ragout. — Blanch them with 

_Bcaldiiig water. Soak and stew them in good clear 

jjfra'vy for twenty minutes, adding white pepper, 

nace, and salt. Thicken wilh butter rolled in 
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flour. Beat up two yolks of eggs and a glass d 
ftweet cream, with a dessert spoonful of minced pars- 
ley, and a little nutmeg. Take off the stew-pan, 
4tKl gradually mix in the heat jeg^ and creiiin. 
Jdake the sauce hot, stirrinff it .diligently lest it 
curdle, but do not let it boil. Asparagus points, 
or French beans, first parboiled, may be stirred in- 
to the sauce. 

Observation, — If the sweetbreads are yery har^ 
they must be cut. 

Ijmb Chops with Potato^ — a Favourite Dish, 
.Cut the back ribs of a large lamb into handsome 
f^ops, trimming off the bone with a chopping-knif^ 
Season and brush the chops i/nth a beat egg ; dip 
them in crumbs and minced parsley, and fry 
I^Qoa nicely. Place mashed potatoes, (made some- 
what thin with butter and cream, and again heated^ 
lugh in the centre of ,a dish, score them neatly, and 
lay the hot chops around them, leaning each chop on 
ithe side of the adjoining one. 
, Ohservation^-^h sliced onion may be added to 
. the mashed potatoes if the flavour is liked. 

To Dress LamVs I Aver ^ — see p. 61. — To dress 

lamb's head see page 223. 

To Dress a Leg of Lamb with Vegetables, — Cut 

the loin into handsome steaks, and fry them nicely. 
: Bpil the gigot slowly, skimming it well, that it may 

Ipok white and jplump. Place the gigot in the mid- 
rd^e.of the dish, lay the steaks around it, with sprigs 

of nicely boiled cauliflower on each steak ; or it 
. may be served with spinage, sorrel, or stewed cu- 
cumber. Pour some hot melted butter over the 

:f igpt* 

Observation, — This is an elegant variety in 
.dressing lamb, and is attended with no additranal 

4p](pen8e whatever. — To Roast Lamby see p.^1. 
:; ^sides the aboye methods of cookery, kumb 
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Kiay be dressed as ragout, collar, currie, cutlets 
Maintenon, covered willi rice, &c. &c. Cold lamb, 
■whether shoulder or breast, b best re-dreased in 
the Ui^Cch oveii, by scoriiif;, seasoning, and gril- 
ling it ; or it may be hashetl, though this mode of 
pressing is not so well suited to lamb as to veal or 
jwultry. — For Roast Lamb see p. 31. 

Made Dishes op Vesison, Hake, and Rabbit. 

■,•■ To Stew a Shoulder of Vvnhon when too lean to 
•roast. — Bone the meat when it has been kept long 
enough. Flatten it, and lay over it thin sheea of fat 
<wel! flavoured mutton. Sprinkle with plenty of mix- 
■^ !^ces, and roll it up very tight. Stew it slowly in 
jieh beef or mutton gravy in a close stew-p'an that 
fWill jifst hold it. Add, when nearly finished, pep- 
jjer, Cayenne, allspice, and a half pint of claret or 
jXTt When the venison is tender, which will be 

m about three hours, take off the bandages, and 
,'4>^ it* pouring the strained gravy over it. Serve 

irilh venison sauce. 

^ObservatioHt. — ^A few slices of lean mutton, or two 

or more shanks well broken, may be put to tie 
■gravy lo enrich the stew. A breast may be dressed 

as al^ve, but is better as a. pasty. 

, , Venison Colhps, a Scotch Dish. — Cut the meat 

is thin cmlets, season them highly with mixed spi- 
^ces, and having browned them in the stew-pan, put 
;to tliem a tjuartcr pint of strong brown gravy, the 

^me quantity of claret, some fried crumbs, a little 
-^ne sugar, and a glass of the best vinegar. Stew 

filowly in a closely covered stew-pan, and dish the - 
, coUops in the strained sauce. 
., Observations, — Venison makes the finest flatour- 

cdoiinced collops, surpassing eilhcr beef or hate; 
„JK(d excellent steaks, when seasoned, rolled in 



^pnRJb, and broiled quickly. But theee statK%«K 
VW^ •^gmvy sauce^ uniiess tbe veDboa be very fSlfr . 

Mad» DisHE^t OF Com VlSVISOIk 

3\) iSI^ CM r4m«MM.-^M]^ei a gravy of ybit 
Mmaing about tbe meat^. a little stioug imafwiwofld 
mutton broth, and a bundle of sweet besbs. When. 
ibU ic^fPody skiok U, and add browoedlnuttcr ihkkr 
Miedf with flour, catsup, mixed spices, a little daret, 
wd A spoonful of currant jelly if it is lik^it. B<m1. 
tibia till smooth^ stirring' it well,.and put ia the veni^- 
f<»ijCut in thin slices* Let it beat tBarougUy, mi 
taking out tbe h^bs, dfdi it, squeesiog akniao ish. 
to thfi dish. Garnish with Bkeefi of lemon and ftv 
<9d br^ad, or with cut pickles.. 

To Hsuh Viimon-^^ the- meat 4a for olb«r^ 
biishes, and warm it iaitjs own gFaify^ SaaaM aad, 
o)^ it on sij^tjs^. 

Odaipnia^ion^.-nT'When th^ hashed venison la^vory 
jaitfiyr some cooks cut the firm fat of a ntd^ vt 
mutton into thin small slices, stew them in wine 
Hjad sugar,, and add. them to tbe hash. A laiige 
y^bcQ pi ccdd venison, when it cannot be used other* 
lidse* will make a good stew-soup, made as directed 
ibr veal stew- soup.. ]^or Maa,&iAmg Yem&Qtk aee Ui 

Maj^ Djsh£^ of HaB9 AI^D'AaJBIT^ 

To Siew Jfare^-^Cnt off tbe l?ga and shoulders^ 
91; winffs^ as they are sometimes called ; cut doivs 
tl^ middle of tbe back, and then cut each side into- 
two or three pieces. Season tbese with mixed api-' 
teSf aad steep them for some hours in shalot vme. 
g^r, with tbr«6 bay leaves^ and some pounded 
f)k)inesr Make a pint and a half of gmvy.of the 
n^k^bead^ livejc, hearty, rib8>, ha,, with onions, a 
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good slice of bacon cliopped into small bits, a large 
carrot split, sweet lierbs, and two dozen corns of 
black pepper and allspice. Strain this into a clean 
stew-pan, and put the hare, with tlie vinegar in 
which it has been soaked, to it, and stew jrently till 
done. Add gait, spices, and a little Cayenne. A 
little catsup may be added, and the stew may be 
thickened with butter rolled in browned flour, 

Observations. — This is an excellent method of 
dressing a hare, which makes but a dry and un~ 
gainly roast. A few roasted button onions may be 
peeled, stewed in the sauce, and served with the 
Doxe. An old hare requires to be either larded, 
viewed in very rich broth, or, which is still better, 

J braised. 

k To Jug Hare. — Cut it into small pieces; sea- 
son them, and put them into a jugging-can which 
vill just hold them, with a slice or two of good ba- 
I ¥on, a faggot of herbs, a few onions, with a half 
dozen cloves stuck in them, a couple of bay leaves, 
the rind of b lemon, and a little water. Cover the 
jugging-can closely so that the steams may not escape. 
3et it in a kettle of boiling water, or a slow oven for 
three hours. When done, skim the fat, and strain 
^ff the gravy ; thicken it ; add seasonings if nec€8- 
•ary, and dishing the peces of hare neatly pour the 
hot sauce over tnem ; or if they have become cold, 
heat them up in it. 

Obtervatiorts. — Ked wine, instead of water, and 
the juice of a lemon may be added to the jugged 
h&re, which will then make a highly flavoured ra- 
ffout. Serve venison sauce ; but the natural f auce 
fa the best that can accompany this dish. 
_ To Broil a Roasted Barejbr Supper or Luncheon. 
1— Cut off the legs and shoulders, and flatten and 
season them ; broil them on a quick clear lire, froth 
with cold butter, and serve them hot with venisoa 



Tv Sti9k ffen-e.-'^nt dbwm the bare int^ lirifir 
MtS) Md wftrm h m a grarjMxMidis c^ the l^sd*, 
boBdcffty fcok Se a so n ' with misled fffkeesy- 8d ommry 
md herbs, and a little wine. Jfick otft the oiHMt 
Md hei4)d, and serve the bash on toasted rifpetss 

ffare CcikeSy a French Disk^-^Vivopf^ tbe best 
parts of the hare with a little firm milttoR suet. 
SNboh the ibince highly. Pound it iii a w o r tM Vf 
Md making it up as smatl cakes <Mr sansf^it^ 
ftonr and fry them, or do them in a Ihitoh osftm* 

7b Smoiker Jlabbits, — Trus» Aetn and Doft 
them ; smother them with white onion satnee, mell*' 
ing the butter with milk that it may look yeff 
fi^iite- 

OS9frra#ron.<^-«In Scotland rabbits wont to h$ 
s tti o tfaer e d in an onion sauce made with strong clear 
graTy instead of melted butler, and though the tfeh 
k>eked less inviting, it was at least equally gdod. 

To Fry Sabbits. — Cut them in joints, imd fty 
them in fresh butter, with dried parsley and a 
sprinkling of sage. Serve liver and parsley sauoe^ 
Rabbits may also be fricasseed as directed mr chick* 
efts. They make an excellent pie, a good seup^ 
attd may be potted or jugged. 

Mape I)isb]e:s of Poultet anb Gamb* 

To Boil Fowls with Xice.'^Siew a large white 
fowl in a little clear mutton broth, seasoned with 
whJte pepper, onion, and mace, in a close stew-paA 
that will just hold it and allow it room to swetti 
When it has stewed a half hour, put te it a small cup- 
ful of dean well soaked rice. When tender^ take tq;> 
the fowl, keep it hot, and straining the riee from 
the btoth piace it on a reversed sieve to dry. 
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CiEh tbe fowl, and pile the rice in light heaps 
■round it. Serve parsley and buUer sauce. 

Foicl with Mushrooms. -rSttivi and asason as- 
above in a vary strong gravy, with hulter rolled in 
fltnu, and add a lew button musbroonis nicely [uck. 
cd. Serve mushroom sauce, or a white fricassee of 

[ aiushrooni9. 

H To Force a Fowl, — a Farsitrite Disk.— Hav- 

B^ cleaned and boned the fowl &tuff the inside with 
Ike following forcemeat,— q quarter pound of nune- 
cd veal, two oudc«s of grated hant, two of cltopped 
ankn and suet, a EpnonfuL of shied Kwoet herfasy 
two chopped hard yolka of eggs, a lea-8poonfu! of 
minced lemoQ ]>eel, mised apices, and a little Cay> 
auie. Let thij several ingredients be very fiaely 
Ared. Beat tlie whole to a paste in a mortar, acL 
. 4aas two e^ga to make ibeni cohere. Stuff, tbe 
fowl, sew it up, keeping it of a uattiral shape, Amaw 
in tJie logs and truss the winifg. Sle.w it in white 
•leap broth, awl when nearly done thicken the sauce 
'«ih butter rolled in fieur. When just ready to 
|Kiv« add a little cream, squeeze a lenuHi into the 
dieh, and serve the fowl with the sauce orouiid it, 

To RogmU PouUtij, Figeonf, Rabbits, t^a,— 
Half-roast the thing to be dres^d as a ragout. Cut 
. It into joints aa at table, and stew in good unseasoo. 
od broth, with a couple of onions, two dozen coma 
ef allspice and black pepper, a few clovea, a piece 
of lemon peel, andfer some tilings a sJioe of celery, 
fac others a couple of bay leaves. Skim the stew,. 
jmd keeping the lid quite cluee, let it simmer iaa 
•loee quarters fif an hour or more, accoidiag to tlw 



! Mid size of the birds. Strain off the gravy, 
inaving the fowls in the stew-pan to keep hot. Taka 
^ the cake of iat which will soon form upon the 



iravy, and thicken it witli butler rolled in Itrowned 
lb>ur till it K as thick as stiff' pan-cake batter. Add 
Id il a ^>ts( of red wipe and tbe atiueeze of 9 iemmu 



L 
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Dish the fowls, ducks, or rabbits, whicherer ybor 
dish may be, and pour the sauce hot over them, gar* 
mshing with fried breadr 

ObservaHon.'-^The sauce ought to be smootbt 
thick, and well coloured. It may be made without 
wine. 

To Braise Chickens or Pigeons. — ^Bone them, and 
stuff them with forcemeai Fry a few sliced onions 
in a stew-pan ; add to these the bones and other trim- 
mings of the chickens, with a broken shank of veal or 
mutton, a fiiggot of herbs, a few blades of mace, and 
a pint of good broth. Cover the chickens with sli* 
ees of baiaK), and then with veal caul or paper; 
Wrap a cloth about the lid of the stew-pan, and 
stew very slowly over embers, or on a stove for an 
hour and a half. Take them up and keep them 
hot in an oven. Str^un the braise gravy, and boil 
it up quickly to a jelly. Glaze the chickens with it, 
and serve with a brown fricassee of mushiooms. 

7b Fricassee Chickens White. — Cut up ead» 
chicken into eight parts, as in carving them at table. 
Wash, dry, flatten, and season them with mixed 
spices, using only white pepper. Dip the pieces in 
egg, and brown them lightly in fresh butter. Take 
a pint of clear veal or mutton gravy, or other good 
clear stock, and put to it a roll of lemon peel, two 
onions, three blades of mace, and a few sweet herbs. 
Stew the browned chicken in this very slowly for a 
half hour, keeping the stew-pan covered. Strain 
the sauce, and thicken it with butter rolled in flour, 
salt, and a scrape of nutmeg. When ready to be 
served add a quarter pint of good cream, and the 
yolk of one or two eggs well beat. Mix this . very 
carefully lest it curdle, and be sure it does not boil 
A glass of white wine, and the squeeze of a lemon 
may be put to the fricassee. 

Observations, — Besides the above methods of 
dressing fowls and chickens, they may be stewed 
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^wdtb pease and lettuce in ^nd broth, seasoned wilh 
Barsley, young ouions, salt and spites. If large 
Jowls, they may be eul down the back. Young 
.^lickens may be trussed as t'ltr boiling, and stuffed. 
f ut in the pease nnd cut lettuce, a quarter of as 
ivour after the chickens. Fill up the dish with the 
jgrnvy, laying the peaad and lettuce over the chick- - 

Davenport Fowls, — are stuffed with a forcemeat 
Hwde of the hearts, liver, iic, an anchovy, yoik of 
^r^ boiled ejcgs, unions, mixed spices, and a |»ece 
M bgtter, or t>hred muiton suet, ur veal kidney f^. 
fipV up- the neeks and vents, brown the fowls in a 
4)uteh oven, then stew ihem in broth, and serve 
juth Epushroom aaiice, or nieltedljuerand catsup. 
, ,To Stev) Giblebt.—Cieaa and^ut tbcHi as <U- 
Jl^lcd for giblet suiip, p. 91- Season with mixed 
^ee^ Stew ihun in a little broth, and before 
cei'viog. thioken the saucu, and add a glaa^ of goud n 
gr^am to it. 

,,, 2*0 PuU Turkey or CAiVAen-f.-— Skin them, and 
juiU the meat off ihe breast and winga in large lone 
flakes. Brown these in a Dutch oven, basting with 
jputter, or very quickly in a fryiit^pas, so as Dot to 
(fey the meat.. Drain from tlie butter, and simmer 
^e pulled meat in good gravy, .Beascnied with mix- 
0d spices.. Thicks the sauce. Meanwhile cut off 
J^ legs, sidesmen, and back. Season and broil 
tt^ee, and serving the pulled hat^h tn the middle of 
'^M; dish, place these over and around it, Gamisii 

Sith fried sippets, Turkey may be warmed as 
^v^ but the le^ should be scored, seasoned, and. 
^pilled, and the hash served around it., 
■, ; To Rogout i*f^twia.— Clean aiitl stuff them with 
ft,li)Mlsptung of uuxed spices, salt, parslay shredvery 
.finely, a piece of fresh butter, and a few bread 
jnrumbs.. Tie them at neck and ve,nt, hali^roetsc 
j4(95ljjn(i^Mi*-inthe 8tey-janui^pd.|;tavjr,,.j»>. 
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which a glass of white wine, a bit of lemon ped, 
mod a few nice pickled mushrooms may be put^ 
Thicken the sauce with butter rolled in ffour.- Dish 
the pigeons, and pour it over them. Garnish with 
asparagus laid between the birds. 

Observations. — Cream, or the beat yolk of an egg 
may be put to thi&, and to any white ragout^ taking 
care to prevent these ingredients from curdling. 
The pigeons may be stufied with a forcemeat 
of the livers^ with bread crumbs, minced parsley, 
butter, spices, and a little Cayenne, and dressed as 
a brown ragout, by browning them in the frying^ 
pan previous to stewin$»y thickening the sauce with 
Drowned flour, and adding to it a spoonful of cat- 
sup, or a glass^^of red wine. Some good cooks stew 
pigeons with white cabbage, cut as-for piokling, serv- 
mgthe cabbage round the pigeons ; or stew them in 
brown gravy, highly seasoned, adding mushrooms, 
or a little catsup. Others stew them with a lettuce 
quartered instead of cabbage. To Roast or Broit, 
JtHgeons see pages 32 and 53/^ Pigeon Soup^ p. 86. 
Pigeons pot very well^ and are thought excellent as 
a pie. 

To Ragout Z^wcfc^.-^Put the gizzards, livers, 
necks, &c. to a pint of good strong beef broth^ 
or other well seasoned good stock. Season the 
ducks inside with salt and mix^d spices. Brown 
them on all sides in a frying-pan, and then stew them 
till tender in the strained stock. When nearly rea- 
dy thicken the sauce with browned flour and butter. 

To Stew Ducks. — Clean and season the ducks 
with pepper and salt inside. Par-roast them, and 
stew them in beef gravy, with shred onions fried ia 
the stew-pan before the gravy is put in. When the 
ducks have simmered for twenty minutes and been 
turned, put in afew leaves of sage and of lemon thyme 
chcnpped very fine, or in the season a pint and- a 
half of young green peas. When these are tei)^r 
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thicken the sauce with butter rolled in flour, and 
nerve the ducks and peas together in a deep dish. 

Observation. — When peas are not in season, a 
dozen or two of button onions may be par-roasted 
«nd slewed with the ducks, or sliced cucumbers and 
onions first fried. 

,. To Hash Duchs. — Nothing hashes better than a 
^ck. Cut it into pieces as in carving at table, and 
Bqsk them by the side of the fire in boiling gravy 
til) thoroughly hot. Add a glaMti of wine and a 
. efficient quantity of mixed spice^^, to give tlie 
tfiuce a high relish ,- or cut up tlic ducks, make a 

rvy of the trimmings and some onions. Thicken 
chen strained with butter browned witli Hour. 
;Stew the cut <lucks gently till ready, and having 

.'flesBoned the sauce, serve the hash on fried sippets, 
.'^ Observations. — A cold goose may be dressed in 

1 4ie sanie way, adding a little finely shred sage and 
.jpnion to the haah sauce ; — or the legs of a goose may 
he BQored, seasoned, and grilled as directed for a 
/urkey. Cold poultry, rabbits, and game may all 
2k hashed as above. See that the hash sauce be 
.ureli thickened, sniotilh, and carefully cleaned of all 
..the fat. Where there is any cold stufling left, cut it 
into slices, and serve it warmed in the Dutch oveu 

. -.round the hashed meat. 
■' To Hash Cold Wild Foid.— Cut them as at 

'Stable, and let them soak till hot in boiling gravy 
.thickened with bread crumbs, and seasoned with 

I ttlc, mixed spices, a glass of claret, and a spoonful 

I. Bf lemon pickle. Garnish with fried sippets. For 
.partridges and pheasants use only white pepper and 
/White wine. 

i> To RagQul Wild Duck or Teal. — Half-roast 
the birtls. Score the breast, but not deeply, and 

•'itito each indenture put mixed spices and the juice 
''•f a lemon. Let tlie birds lie a few minutes, and 
iheu stew them till tender in good brown gravy. 
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Take op the birds, and keep them hbtV'ikfSI tt ^W 
^f wine, and ^ree finely ^ried shabte tb die ^v^ 
and pour it over the docks. 

CfiicxBN^ Rabbit, AND V^aj^ &€. Cvfi4tiE; ' 

This common and favourite dish is »t once eeo- 
itomioal, convenient at table, and of easy prqaMi^t 
tion^ All kinds of viands may be dresi^ed as currifci; 
The only important rule is^ to have good stock-; 
and the only art consists in hitting the medium in 
aea^oning, or in suiting the tastes of the iiidiVi* 
duals for ^om the curric is' prepared. — See'Oiit. 

£. 1185. C«t up thechickens, fowls, rabbits, "veal} 
imb, &c. &c., mto pieces prc^per to be hteJped at 
taMe^ and rather small than clumsily large. Firj 
ihe cut meat in iHitter, with sliced Spanish or Whole 
button onions, over a'quick iBre till of aiine amM 
^lour. When the meat is browned- add nearly t 
pint of good mutton or veal stock unseasoned ; Md 
ifhen this hasisimmered slowly for a quarter of aa 
hour or more if the fowls are old, add from two tft 
three dessert spoonfuls of currie powder, and a spoettik 
ful of flour, both rubbed ^ery smooth, and careful- 
ly stirred into the sauce. When just ready, add 
also a glass of good thick cream, and either tlie 
juice of a lemon, or a proportionate quantity of 
citric acid. Skim off all fat, and if the saute is flol 
rich enough (befcre dishing) stir in a snrall quaii« 
tity of melted butter. If the sauce be too thidr^ 
adid a little broth to thin it. ' 

-Ob^rfatiofr.^'^'CuYrie may be made of ccJd chicM- 
'cn, slices of veal, lamb, &c. and is a very acceptubte 
variety at table in place of toftfonrff hash, though 
<wery iirferior to the currie of undressed meat. 

Currie Sails. — Take stale br^ad crdmb^ flnfeiy 
grated, the yolk of hard boiled egg, and a pieee df 
fresh butter the size c^ a walnut. Add currie pow- 
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fc'^Ber, and beating these ingredients to a paste in a 
^ mortar, make the mixture up into small balls, witli 
raw yolk ot'eg^ anil a little flour. 

'7*0 Boil Rice for Currie. — Pick and soak the 
rice, and boil it quickly in water and salt till it be 
tender but not soft ; drain it, and put it to dry be- 

(ftre the fire on a sieve reversed. Either heap it 
ligtitly on a dish hy ksolf, «r if the dish of cunie 
be small, it may be served round the dish in which 
the currie in placed. 
■ Observations. — Kicefor eurrie is seldom proper- 
W boiled. It is either in a mash or quite hard. 
To avoid both defects, some cooks shower hot w». 
ter upon the' boiled rice, and set it to evaporate be- 
fore the fire, so that every iieveral particle may be 
distinct, and yet the whole tender enough to eat. 

»When over bailed, the rice may, after draming, 'be 
tnnoothed, brushed over with yolk of egg, and 
browned in the oven, — though this necessity ou^bt 
BGver to be courted. 

-Brain Balls and Ca^esjbr Made Dishes.— Thtsc 

may be made either for Lamb's or Cairs head by 

tfae same process. Clear the brains of all the fila- 

jhents and«kins that hang about them, and baving 

t acalded them, beat them up in a bason with the 

f ^Iks of two eggs, a spoonful of bread erambs, an- 

! «herof flour, a little grated lemon peel, and a small 

I dessert spoonful of finely ahrcd parsley ; and if for 

[ cairsbead, a Uttle shred sage and thyme. Putaea- 

[ jbnings to the mixture, and a largespoonful of melted 

l>utler ; and dropping the batter in small cakes, fry 

tbem of an amber colour. 'Phey may either be 

lerved as a garnishing, or as a small side dish to 

■iccompany a dressed calf's head. 

For Balls. — Make the above mixture into small 
I bftlls with mure egg and flour. 



1 
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Devils. 

Thmigh devils are often served «t supper or 
luncheon, tbey are most commonly considered a$ 
provocatives and stimulants, — a reli^ witk wine* 
or a spur to a jaded appetite. Their preparation 
most accordingly vary with the Tnomeutary tastes 
or Deeessittes of the consumers. The only indisr 
pensible attribute of the common familiar cock-croir 
devil, is sconching heat, and tear-compelling pun- 
gency. Devils ate made <fl the legs, pumps, iMudc4» 
and gizzards of cold turkey, goose, duck, capon, 
and of all kinds of game, partkularly the backs ^ 
moor game, which have a peculiar simulating bit- 
ter ; and also of venison, veal, and mutton kidn^, 
Ash bones, and biscuits or ^usks. The meat to. be 
dressed in this* way mu^t be scored that the season- 
ings may find ^suitable places of retreat. The sea- 
sonings, which consist of salt, pepper, Cayetitte, a»4, 
ourrie, mushroom,' anchovy, en* truffle powder, must 
be administered at the discretion of the consumer. 
It is a common mode to have the things seasoned 
at table, and then «ent to the kitchen fire. The 
devils must be broiled on a strong clear fire, and 
served in a hot dish, or in a dish with a spirit lamp. 
When not served dry as a relish with wine the 
' proper sauces for devils are, grill sauce, anchovy 
sauce, or any piquante sauce. Dry toasts or rusks 
ttre a proper accompanimertt to deviled poultry, he* 



* The following receipt for 4he. preparation of devils is Ihe bttt 
tliat has yet been disclosed ; for in this philosophic and amateur de- 
^rtnnent of cookery profound mystery has hitherto "been observed. 
**^ •Mix equal parts of common rait, pounded Cayenne, uid ctBrie 
ixni'der. with double the qu^tity of mushroom or truffle powder*' 
Pitsect a brace of uoodcocks, <if under-roasted so much the better,) 
KpHt the heads, divide and subdivide the legs, wings, back, &c and 
powder all the pieces vvith the seasonings well mixed. Bruise tht 



Sandiakhes. — Tiiese are a convenient and econo- 
mical, but, at the sanu! time, a rathur suspicioiii 
order of culinary p re |3a rations, especially in hotels 
ftnd public g^ard en H ; they are iherefore getting in- 
M) c^srepute. Sandwiches may be made of bam or 
toi^ue, sliced, graced or scraped, of German or 
isommon pork saiisnire, cold suited rump, anchovies, 
kprats, potted cheese, or hard yolks of egg and 
pAtmeean or Cheshire cheese pounded with butter) 
forcemeat of various kinds, cold poultry, with what. 
in'er Beaaonin^^s of mustard, curne powder, iScc. &c. 
are must suitable to the meat with which the Sand- 
wich is made. The only particular directions that 
^an be given, are, to have them fresh made, and to 
■«ut the bread in neat even slices, of any shapes thai 
4lirc fancied, and not too thick. 
" Anchovy TaaHs — Cut slices of bread as for Sand- , 
niches, and fry them nicely in freeh butter. Spread 
ihcm with anchovy butter, or anchovies and butler 
(fireably pounded, and lay some quartered anchovies 
^dbovo all. 
."'■ Observation. — Bu^ks may be used instead of 

■i Kamoi'in i.—Toke equal parts of sound Cheshire 
l|ind €rJoucester cheese and fresh butter, and havmg 

<n ' ' — r 

P 'tr^l and lirains iiilh the yolk of a hard bailed egg, a very Ifttic 
!' ^Malted male, the grata of half > Icjaoo. and half a Bpoonrul oCsAy. 
I' 4)ult these UigethcT till Ibcy become smonth, aiid add B IsMv- 
li. (poouTol of catwp, Bglasa of Madeira, nnd llic juiea of iwo.fle- 

f_ Tille orange*. Throw this Jiuce, alniig with llic btrda, inU) a 
iflver Hev-diab to tw heated by a lamp. Cover-it ctoie, aad luep 
jf^nlif ainn>etmg, occasionally ttin-inc, until the 1}i.-j4i has iiithiJml 
^^e greater quanlity or the liquid. When you have reaxm t(i cm^ 
*,]H)ae it is Ciimpleicly saturated, IhroH' in a email quatilrty of <fd(d 
^yUB. and stirrlig it all once more well IU)(etber terve it rount in- 
,itanlly " Tba only remaining direction th« writnar this admirable 
. .feceipt gives, la, tliat us in piri:inB the bonea yoirt Bngera maM ne. 
|^#»sarily b: impregnated with the flavour Of l1iCdeTi1,yuU muM ttf 
i (J^WfTul io lickiog tlteoijiiatioanaUajr ibttaeaUaift 
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crumbled of grated the cheese, beat the whbk io a^ 
paste, with three or four yolks of eggs, and the 
crumb of a new French roll previously soaked in 
hot milk. Mix the paste, with the whites of two of 
die eggs well Ix^aten. Season with a little salt, pep^ 
per,, and pounded mace. Fill small pa{>er pans, ov 
very small saucers, half fuil with the mixture, and 
bake the ramakins in a Dutch oven.^ Serve them 
quite hotj which is peculiarly requisite for everjf 
I>Feparation of cheese. 

O6^^rva/2on.— 'This batter is served overbcnled 
Macaroni, or with stewed celery, asparagus, cauli* 
ftiwer, or brocoli. 

To Dress Macaroni in the Best ii^^.— -Wash 
k well, and boil it slowly in water till it is tender 
but not soft. Strain it, and add strong well flavousr 
^ stock to- it. When quite tender dish it Strew 
it over with grated Stilton or Parmesan cheese^ and 
brown it in a Dutch oven. 

Observations. — Instead of stocky melted butter 
may be put to it. It may also be covered with ra- 
idakin batter, or boiled with milk instead of water, 
or stewed in white ragout sauce, with a little chop» 
ped lean ham. The grated cheese may also be mixed 
up with the boiled macaroni, . and having dished it, 
gtrew fine bread crumbs lightly over it, and pour 
melted butter on the crumbs through a colander. 
Brown it in a Dutch oven. 

To Pot Cheese — Cut down half a pound of good 
sound mellow Stilton, with two ounces of fresh 
butter ; add a tittle mace and made mustard. Beat 
this well in a mortar, and pressing it close in a pot- 
ting-can, cover with clarifaed butter if to be long 
kept* 

Observation. — Currie or anchovy powder, Ca. 
yeftne or pepper, may be added to the cheese. 

Toast and Cheese. — Pare the crust off a slice of 
bread cut smooth^ and of about a half inch, in thiclu 
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nesR. Toats it, but do not lut it wiiiier or liankn 
in (he toasting. Buttt^r and cover Uie ttust wiiJi 
slices of sound, fat Stilton, Gouda, or Uucilop 
choeee of ibs jirst quality. Lay the toasts, aii q 
cheese toaster, and notice that the checee is equally 
. done. Pt^ppcr, salt, and inadu mustard, are to tK- 
qdded at dlKcretloo. 

( Obstrvation. — The toasts may be covered with 
ilw checac previously grated, which will favour the 
icqual mbllingof it ; or the cheese may Ix' roasted 
^ vac side before hcing put upon the bread. 
. J Scotch Rabbit. — Cut, toast, and .hutlw the 
bread as in last receipt, and keep it hikt. Grate dowfi 
faotlew Stitton, Gouda, or gocul Dunlt)p choeee ^ and 
if not fQt put to il some bits of fresh butter. J:^ut 
-Ulis into a cliec^c-tooster wUh a hot water rt'servoiiv 
^d add to it a gbssfu! of wcll-fluvuurcd bruwB 
41oHt porter, a lai-^ tea-spuoiiful uf made mustard, 
and jieppcr, \ery fint-ly ground, to taste. Stir the 
fixture till it is cuniplelely dissolved, brown it, 
-ai|ld then {ililag the re.servoir wilh boiling water, 
*srye the cheese, lyilh the hot toasts on a separatfl 
4*sh. 

^ !, Observations. — Tliis i* one of the best preparations, 
;^f the kind that *e ;ire accju'fintt'd with. Some. 
.j|ftunii!wds use red w;lup iostcad of porter, but.tho- 
•iatter liquor iitniudi batur adapted w ,iUe H^^vouf 
'pf cheese. Oi he is use a pioportion of soft, putriil 
^f4)^e««e, or the whole, of it iji iliaL stale. Tiiie is,;of 
^tturse a matter uf isBle, and beyun(LtheJ,4rt^4i&■~ 
't^po:pf any culiriHry dictator. To dip ilie toast»;\a 
Iftpt rpoi'lcr make-* auoibor good yarieiy of ilaa,.pi;^ 
^ration; J,, .nji.i 

• Roasted Chfese to serx'e a.i a Relish. — Graie tb^ 
jiimjccsjof , RO()d iiitlloty clieese, and (lie some qntHi- 
•4ity of Jif^. Mix. die^B with two uunc(» ^l^tt-T 
■^Ht, tJie iK-'atyolka of two eggs, some mademus- 
'jittt'kp^IlfK'fa awl »^ 'r. ^^^.''K^R .?.?'PJ'.'?f ji!l",4.?PE ' 
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iluiipiMteoasmair toasts. ci]ft:ts^i^^ TaisI, 
jkown^ and trim these, and s^rve them very hbt> 
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Different Ways of Deessivg £aG8 oa 






To Poach Eggs. — ^Boil and skim s6tae sptii^ 

jivieiten Break uie eggs^ which ■ should bef- t#o 
days laid, into separate cups. Take off the'ate^ 
pan, and slide them gently into the boiUng> water» 
taking care to break their isM. Let the Skuce-poa 
Itand by the side of the fire till the white had set, 
and then put it on the fire for a minute or twa 

.Take up the eggs with a slice ; trim away'> the bro> 
ken parts of the white, and serve on toasts, slices 4f 

,.cold meat, broiled pork sausage, spinage, broooii, 

.-■fcc . '. ■ 

. , Observations. — Poached eggs may be served with 

..:< * Thit. acftdemici histrionic, and poetical praparatlbn ha» ]»»- 
daced a good deal of diacussion in ita day. The WcUhHabUt^iixj 
the way, we are inclined to think with a learned friend, that the 
true reading ia Welsh Rare Bit.) has ever been a favourite tnoniel 

. with those gentlemen who think a second supper fairly worth the 
other three regularly administered meals of the day* The twenty- 
eighth maxim of O'Doherty is wholly dedicated to this tasteful 
^tnr|ect, and his culinary opinions are worthy of profound attenti<Hk 

..^ It Ib the cant of the day,** quoth Sir Moroak, '* to say that' a 
YfeUh rabbit is heavy eating. I know this, but did I ever feel itin 
my own case ? — Certainly not I I like it best in the genuine Welsh 
way, however;— that is, the toat^ted bread buttered on borti sijei 

.|UY^U8cly, then a l^yer of cold roast beef, with mustard and bone- 
radish, and then on the top of all a superstratum of Cheshire tiba- 
rou^ly saturated whik in the process of toasting with cwrw^ or in 
H8 absence porter,- j^tnuine porter black pepper, and shaiot vine- 
gar. I peril myself upon the assertion, that this is not a htaiuy sup- 
^pfX ft>r a-lman tvho has bveti bui^y all day till dinner in reading* writ- 

'inc, walking, or ridng — who has occupied him»elf between diniier 
and >&y>per in the (V!;^cU'^ion of a bottle or two of sound wine^' or 
>»ay' equivalent, — iit\x\ who piro))Oi>es to swallow at least three ttiiinb- 
lertof 6t)inethiiifz I'.oit ant be resigns himself to the.cmbraeet/' 8aB>- 
HiiSv W^th these ] ;r ciyj.so.s 1 rwcomuicnd tp^stec) jChcesei fofe-. j^wpp^ri*' 



a sauce of gxated hain, shi'ed onion, ijaisley, pc]^r, 
and salt. Stew this ibr ten minuieG ID weak- brotk, 
thiekenc-d when ready, and strained wlien a little 
eopliover the eggs. 

Mushroom ami Egg Dish — Slice, fry, and drain 
Bome large onions, and a few button mushrooms. 
-Slice hard boiled eggs, the yolks and white sefKtrate- 
^y,aud either simmer ihc whole in fresh butter with 
pejwer, salt, mustard, atid shaJol vim^r, or in 

I^CQod gravy. Put in the sliced yolks last, and only 
^jet them remain, about a minute- Serve very hot, 
^^md garnish with curled parsley, and a few rings Of 
jtlie white of the eggs. 

J, To Butter -Eggs. — Beat six egg^ well up in a 
^asn. Set three ounces of fresh butter to melt in 
Asother basin piacedinboiling water. Stirthecggs 
and butter together ; add pepper and salt, and a 
I jQjkely mioeed onion, if it is liked. Pour the mix- 
ture into a small sauce-pau, and toss it over a slow 
£re fot a few seconds, inen pour it into a large ba. 
..jfoii; and thus sk'tnk the mixture backwards and 
.^dEbrwanls, setting Jt on the iire oceasionailj , but 
?-4eepiog it constantly bnskly agitated till ready 
^crve on toasts, or aiian accompaniment tu salt'fiin 
rred herrings. 
*^". Scotch Eggs. — Five eggs make a di&li ijoil 
2^era as for salad. Fuelanu dip them m beat egg^nnd 
^over them with a forctmeat made of grated ham, 
■•ibopped anchovy, crumb", mixed spiets, Lc Jfry 
I^JJwJu nicely in good i.larilied dripjjinjT, and serve 
^'xith a gravy saute in a tureen 
"s^ Observations. — ^E^s may be boiled half hard, 
_^rapped in pufi" paste, dipped in tgg and cruiiibB, 
jjfried and served as a side (lisii or supper dish i^s 
'*"-ftir a small dish may be boded hard, slicpi), and 
''^ervedJu a white ragout sauce, dishing ttiei^ with 
.<M whole yolk in the middle. Curled slips uf,baci!ni, 
''toasted/ sippMSj fried parfeleyjmushroomsj'&c. ti)tta 




mpiiopriate accompanimeots and ganushiagi^ 4b 

Gtsbes of eggs. 

An Omelet — Beat up six eggs inth salt^ pepper 
in fine powder, a lurge spoonfuTof pa^slej \erf fio^- 
}y shred, half the quantity of chives or gr<eet| ooioDy 
a small bit of shalot, some grated ham or tppgoe ; 
or if for maigre days, to which this disb is dansi^ 
dcred appropriate, lobster meqt, the sof t fuivt «(f 
oysters, slanmps, or grated cheese nmj be used,. 
Let the several things be very finely minced) aoifl 
^dl mixed with the batter, adding a targe spoopft^ 
of flour, and some bits of butter. Fry \h^ ometet 
in plenty of very hot butter in a nicely tinned small 
frying-pan, stirring it constantly till it jSn)3, on^ 
thien lifting the edges with a kniie, that the butter 
may get below. Carefully turn the omelet, by 
placing a plate over it, and return it into the fry- 
ing-paii' to brown on the other side ;6r without 
turning, bold the pan before the f^re till the ratoT^ 
taken off the upper side ; double it, and serve it very 
hpt. . 

.Observations, — A more delicate but lesa relishing 
omelet may be made by seasoning the batter with, 
lemon peel, mace, nutmeg, &c., and using neither 
n)ea(<nor fish. Some cooks put a little pulped ap- 
j)le, or mashed potato to omelets ; otlicrs flavour 
ihem: with tarragon and mushroom powder. For 
JS^^,awd jBato?t see p. 60. 

Aspoa-agus anid Eggs. — ^Beat three or four eggs 
well, with pepper and salt. Cut some dressed a^pa* 
rogu^ into pieces the size of peas, and stir tlu?m into 
tl»9 eggs. Melt two ounces of butter in a small 
lte\r^pttn, and pouring in the mixture stir tiil it 
fhii-kt^, and serve it hot on a toast. 

Observations. . 
Bramng, — ^We are afraid that the young bogJn- 
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ner in cookery may not (ind the account of the pro- 
cess of braising, which is given in t!iis diapier, auf- 
ficiently circumstantial. This process, which is of 
FreDcn invention, is, by thorough bred gaumiandst 
esteemed .the ne plus, ultra of cookery. It is emin- 
ently suited to white meats,Jean,.or what was aiv- 
ciently called " rascal venison,"" turkey, and do- 
mestic fowls. It is not quite so well adapted to de- 
licate Btomachs ; nor is it relished by those whosw 
unsophisticated palates can slill distinguish and en- 
joy the native, decided flavour of meats. Braised 
turkey is now a very favoui-ite dish, and when old 
und.ary in the flesh braising is requisite for this 
bird,' of which it has been somewhat irrevi?renlly 
sung^ 

" Turkey boiled, is Turkey spoiled i 
Anrl Turkev roost, is Turkey lubt ; 
But fur Turkey braSiCd, ibo Lord lie pnkad;" 

Braising is comparatively an easy process, and the 
same rules apply either to meat ur poultry, Clean, 
season, and stuff or lard where necessary the article 
lo be dressed. Line a iliick-bntlometl stew-pan or 
baking-dish, just large, enough to hold the meat, 
with slices of good bacon or fit beef, sliced on- 
ion, carrot and turnip. Strew in a few chopped 
herbs, with salt, mace, and black and Jamaica pep- 
pet corns, and a few bay leaves, a clove of garlic, 
&C' &c. observing to vary and suit the seasonings 
to the nature of the preparation. Lay the meat or, 
poultry on this spicy bed, and cover it with a supsn- - 
stratum of the same ingredients. Over this place a 
^eet of cambric paper ; wrap a doth about the lid 
of the stew-pan, and press it closely down, setting 
a weight over it to keep it so, and to prevent the 
escape of the savoury steams which the meat or 
poultry ought to imbibe till completely saturated. 
Set the stew-pan over embers, and let the process 
be very slow. Dishes which are braised are finish- 
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-ed bj ghkingy thus : — Take out the meat an^ keefi 
it hot ; strain the gravy inio a clean pan ; give it 
a quick uncovered boil for a few minutes, anabrush 
the meat with the jelly once or oftener till it look 
well, allowing one coat to firm before another coat 
of the varnish is put on. 
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f CHAPTER X. 

yABTKT, ?1ES, PASTIES, I'ATTIEK, PUDDlNGfi, J(C. 



Chatc your mgteriala Tigbt^ — the shape wilt rin. 
And elcemce adorn the surface otypur^ei. 

Sing'i Cookery. 

SAvotJKY piefl, properly seasoned^ and not over- 
done — their bcBetiins fault — are very generally liked. 
They are economical, since a good pie may be made 
(rfa piece of meat that would not handsomely either 
new, roast, or boil ; and they are convenient at 
table, since tliey may be divideil and subdivided to 
any length, with little trouble to the carver. Pies can 
he made of aliaiost every thing, and they eat better 
cold than meat dre«6ed in any oilier way. The state 
of the oTen should be particularly attended to, a aa!- 
inost every oven has a temperament of its own ; and 
it should ne^er be forgotten, diat from the intense 
d^ree of heat, and the circumstance of the meat 
bein^cut down iotosmatl pieces, the process of bak- 
iBg is much more rapid than cither roasting or 
stewing, and in this comes near to frying. Puff' 
paste requires a ratlver smart oven, to make it rise 
Bght. liaised paste murt have a quick oven, aiul 
|MSte ked jnust have a slack oven, that the icine be 
not scorched before the fruit is sufficiently baked. 
A teve general plain directions may be given ; but 
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"practice and observation are essential to the pr<lMP 

; preparation of pie crust, and the managemieht ot an 

bven. > 

To Make Puff Pctste. — Have the best floiir, 
•fresh and free of dwnp. Take half its weight, cJr 
rather more, of fresh, or washed salt butter. Crum- 
ble a third part of the butter among the flour, mix* 
itig^it well, and make it into ddugo with a prc^Mr 
quantity of water. Throw dry flour on the taole 
to prevent it from sticking, and work it up quickly 
to a stiff paste by kneading it beneath yotfr 
hands. Roll out the paste when smoothly kneaded, 
which will be known by pressing it between the finger 
and thumb. Divide what remains of the butt^ into 
four parts. Take the first, break it into bits, and stick 
it equally over the paste. Strew flour lightly on 
the butter, and clap it down to make it stick ; fold 
upHhe crust, roll it out, and repeat the process till 
ail the butter is used. The sooner puff paste is hal^' 
^ after it is made* the iighter it looks, from the 
folds rising distinctly. 

*Raisei CriifSt Jbr Meat P«^j.-^Boil an ounce df 
lard, and rather more of fresh dripping or butter, in 
abcmt a pint of water, and make the' paste of this. 
Kfiead it strongly, and beat it well with a rolling- 
pin. Let it stand to cool, and then raise the pie ; ot 
cut out pieces for the top and bottom, and a long 
piece for the sides ; cement the bottom to the sides 
with egg, bringing the bottom piece 'beyond the 
sides, and pinching both together to make them 
join closelj. Fill ^up the pie. Put on the top. 
and pinch tt again close to tne sides. Small raised 
pies may be made by lining a tin sh^pe 'With a slid- 
mg'bottom with paste all in one piece, and puttiiq; 
on a top. 

Comfnon ^Pasie Jbr Savoury >P««.— ^To two 

Sounds of good flour take six ounces of bUtter; 
reak it down among the flouj, and mix with • 
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Typleof beat egjfsaml ap'iHi of lioi watur. Ki 
sraobih, ,atnl rull uui nuil d()ul)ie jt,lhi:ee or 
umos. Cold piiste is made as aijove, only ust; cold 
tfaler. 

' . Common Tari Pantn. — Makpjas above, onl^, u^ 
*^illle moie buUtr, uiitl a simoufiU of sMgttf-.,-if re- 
•IM'Sile. 

f^ Slu>rt Crust fiir Pfderved SieeelH' — To* pounii 
M ihe finest flour, jjut a hail' pound of iU'sli butler, 
Ae beat yolks. qfuvw egy;s, a»d, three ouiices, of Hue 
^tetl luaf su^rar. Mix uj) with: hut niillt,. kiie^d if 
qiuoptli, and ice ^\k [msIc wbeii ready. Cfeaiu luay 
Hie used, and Il'ss buUer. , ■ , 

!', Qbservulion. — Tlie tm>re finely llie butter \b 
^upiijled duwu among lUn flouv tlie sborter wiU 
'Vie ci'Mst eat. 'J'liosc who dislike sw.tict cruiit 
(nay eiilieroiriienlirt'ly or use only hu|f thequu(iLilj 
sf Bilgar. Tltti above pasle is only em ployed, to 
■toe. till pans. ,.,,,, 

^ VeiiisoH Paxty C/-u*(.— Make apatttein the.pcor- 
portion of two poujitlsof Houi to luoie U^un <a pouv<i 
^f butter, with bent eggs aud hot water, HyJI it 
t>ut thiH3e limes, double it, and the last time Ici Uie 
;pprt iotended for the lop crust leniaii) prtiiy iJu^Jf. 
,. R'iCe Paniejiir Savuui^if Pkn. — Clean diid aim.iu^jr 
the rice ia milk ^utid iftiii^^r till it plump. iC^vty 
yeal, laiiib, chickeih »m- g«iiie plus ecjually. wiilf.* 
is^er vi this, using Ijeai. i.-^ to make it adhere,. 
\^ . Pine Crusi f<ir Clu-eue Culixs or Deikute Pf4r 
■served Fnikg. — tiii't a pound of tlie best flour,.vf;;tl 
-^Iried, and mix it well wiili iwo ouuci'b uf,ti(iirly 
Rifled sugar. Beat Inilf u |)ouiid of fresii buLleF.rW 
a cream, by woiking it eoUl ivilh a spouii or„fcyj|e, 
jWix, the Hour and an;;^ir very giadualW «ilh,|tl|tj, 
ftiid work into it the well beat whiles uf thi:c^,i^gjj. 
Jf,.lhe pQ.ste Ls not suit t:ini,ugh,.lo ruli^^uly^put 
liipre ftjuc and siigitr to It. , ';•. ■-■irinj'-^ii 
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Savouby Pi£6 of Mkat, &c. 

To Make a Beef Steak Pie. — Any tender and 
veil mixed piece of l)eef witi answer for a pie. Cut 
the meat into handM>n)e steaks ; flatten and seaaoa 
them with niixed spices; place fat and lean piec9 
toother, and either roll lhen> upasoltres, or place 
them neatly in t4ie dUU. Put in either a half pint 
of gravy, and a^lass ofviDegar,or the sati;e quanti- 
ty of water and vinegar. 

ObaervatiortA. — Cut picklea, a litde catsup, or 
other stasonin-;s may be put to the pie, and either 
forcemeat balls, or a layer of forcemeat above and 
below the beef. Some prefer a few oysters^ hay 
n stripe of crust aS round the edge of the dish, and 
then cover it* 

Veal fSf .—Cut chops, from .the back ribs or 
breast. Trim off the bones, and season the crhopt 
highly with mixed spices ; add a little gravy drawn 
iVom the trimming, and cover the pie. 

A Richer Ve(d Pie. — Proceed as .above, but add 
a few slices of lean bacon, forcemeat balls and boiled 
yolks (.f etfgs, or a scalded sweetbread:cut into bits, 
and truffles, nH>rels, or mushrooms as is convenient 
or approved. When baked pour some well season* 
ed hot fiTVivy into the pie by removing the top. 

A Very Rich Veal Pk. — Cut steaks from the 
breast or fillet. Season them with white pepper,, 
salt, mnc^' and cloves pounded, lemon grate, and a 
Acrape of nutnieg. Cut down and season as above 
two sweetbreads or a veal kidney. Lay an edging 
of paste round the ledge of the pie-dish, and fill it 
Put hard lK)i>led yolks of egg or the cut sweetbreads, 
andeitlu-r some nlu^hrooms or oysters over ibe n)eat 
Strew \i\ mote mixed seasonings, and place a lav* 
er of thin slices of ham over the whole. Put in 
•a half pint of water, and cover the disk When 
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•cady removi* the litp. and pour in thrniigli a fan- 
.nel a large pliissfirl' of gwoil vea\ gravy quile hot, 
^uid thickeDeii witit Hutir and cri'^iii. 
. Veal Olive Pie. — Giii lon^' uliiie* from the fi] let, 
bnd flatten niiil sea-un t'u-'ni, hiivrns; tirst brushed 
fJKm with c!ie yolk of an eijfj. Roll them up neat- 
ly as olive!), and pliicBthcin in the ilish. making tiM 
middle part hiithest. a< s pn>per innll jjies. Wl 
Vith water, an^l awer the dish : or fiil whh good 
^ravy thickent^d witJi cre;un and flmir. 

Rich Veitl Olive P'tv. — VI:ike a forcemeat of mtm 
JJied veal, with a little siii't; orof Vfal kidney, « few 
Jluvad crumbs s^Hiie Finely chopnud parsleVi lenUM 
vjp^te, salt, and mixed spiceR- Work up Oie force- 

Seat with the yllif of twii egsis, an'i place a little 
it in the niidlk' of en(4i sl<cc of the meat cut for 
#liv«9. Let the nlivea be previniisly flattened md 
'liea»med. Roll themoeatly up.aiiii till up the pio- 
'dish. Miike a ilmen or more of forcemeat biiHb 
I *j|v)und and iivaI of the F(^inaifun» firceineat, and lay 
"itiem in the (ItbIi, wiih theyiilkHuf four hard bulled 
.^Kvsdividedgtwopickleilcticuiiiber.s cut in round and 
^iralwig siicen, Doda fewpicklcrhnu.slirooJiis. Make 
■^ gravy uf the Imiiw iiiwi triniminirs of veal, xafMn- 
'jhiaf it with parsley and onion. 'I'liiuken and strain 
Mhis gravy, and put to it a jiass <Tf white wine and 
l^e juice of a leino'i. Ponr this into the pie,. *aA. 
*bor«r it with a good ptift' paste, 
n Caifa Hemi Pk it) K it CM.—'^co.\i\ and -soak 
♦.the head, and simiiier it fir a half hour in a very 
'llittle water, witli a iiu-j;e knuckle of venl, the rind 
'•fa kmon, two otiionn, a fagirot of piirnley and 
•■flrinler «avonry, a few whitf pepper coriiR, and two 
KAT'lhreebladeaof maee. Take upthehead, and when 
^"jjold cut it into bits of diHerewt forms aa ior'SL ra- 
f Kout- Vei^\ and cut the toii;*ue into square pieoes. 
^^0)1 ihb broth in whleh the heail wkk simmered 
^.vith a few chips of i;imgla»s till it is reduced to a 
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•trong jelly ^avy. Put a layer of ttiin slioefl of lean- 
ham in the boltom of the pie-dish ; then some of the 
head and tong'iie, mixing fat and lean, and fercei> 
meat balls made of the knuckle, and add hard y6lks 
of e^ cut in two. Strew in above each separate lay^ 
er a seasoning of white pepper, salt, nutmeg, and 
kmon grate. Fill up thedisn with the jelly- grayyi 
and bake the pie. 

Observation. — This pie will keep ooH for a fort- 
night, and slices of it make a very neat side dish or 
aupperdish from the variety of colours and forms. 

Calf^s Foot Pie. — Clean and boil two feet tiH 
tender^ but not slobbery, ^f inee the meat when 
oold with suet, and pared apples, in the proporUOD 
of a third part apples and suet* Mix dried cur- 
rants, a little sugar,, and a quarter pint of white or 
nusin wine with the mince. Cover the dish with 
rich pu£P paste. A half hour or little more wiH 
bake this pie. 

A Brtde's Pie^ — a Stotck Pte, — This is just a 
Tery rich mince pie. Chop the meat of two calves* 
feet, boiled as in the former receipt, a pound of mut-^ 
ton suet, and a pound of pared apples all separately, 
till they are fine. Mix them, and add to them a half 
pound of picked currants, and the same quantity of 
raisins stoned and chopped. Season with a quarter 
otuoce of cinnamon in powder, two drachms of grated 
nutmeg and pounded mace, an ounce of candied ci^ 
tron, and double the quantiiy of lemon peel, both 
sliced thin, a glass of brandy, and another of Ma- 
deira.. Line a tin pan with a slip bottom with good 
puff paslo, and put the minced meat, &c. into it 
lUill out a cover tor the pie^ which ought to have a 
rlass ring concealed somewhere in the crust, and to ' 
embellished with appropriate ornaments and do* 
vices. 

A Mutton Pie. — Cut a back ribs or loin into 
handsome cbcps ; trim off the bone, flatten and set^ 
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flon the chtpps with pppper aid salt. Puttbem 
neatJy ioto liie disli; KJi it itj> with iernvy or lyjieiv 
and strew a minced onion over the meat. 
, Oiuervatioiw- — Mutton or veal pie may Ije sea- 
flonsd with curry powder. Mutton or veal may be 
Made into small raised pie'i uf at) oval or other 
shape, and re- warmed in a Dutch oven when waoicd. 
fiir hot suppers. A Sgnad pie is mmie tA' mtntou 
chops, cut uppiee, and shred union, with spicea and 
a littlia su^r. 

I^mb Pie — Tliis is made of either Uie loin, 
back-ribs, or breast, cnttin^out the Vione if wished, 
but always leaving the (jristles. Do not season 
tbis delicate meal over Ivij^hly. Put a httlo ially- 
gravy in tho dish if the pie is to be eat coidr la 
which state n lamb pie is exceedin^y good. 
- Pigeon Fie — Clean and season the pj^ans w«H 
io tbeinside with pepper and salt. Put into eacl](»rd 
I a' little chopped parsley mixed with the livers paiM 
bpiled and minced, nnd some bits of butter. Cover 
tte bottom of thedixh wiliia^ood tieef-steak. Lay 
in the birds; put the seasoned gizzard^ and, if ap< 
Iruved, a few hani boiled yolks of e^ into the dtsli. 
%. thin slice of .lean hain laid on the breast of eui;lt 
hard is an improvement to the flavour. Cover Jhe 
l^ie with puft'paste. i -r 

iif Ofocruatiott. — ^It is common to stick two or three 
nf thefiKt uf ptfj^eiins or moor-tuwl into the centra 
«f tbe^overuf ptesasaliibel to the con ten Ls, though 
■wconfess we see little use in the practice. 
•UMoor-/bwl Pie. — If tlie birds are small, keep 
HaeiQ whole i if iar^, divide or quarter them. i^ea< 
■on titem highly, and put plenty of butter into the 
dish above and below them ; or put a beef-steak li^ 
to the bottom of the disii. Cover the dish with good 
.puff paste, and lake care not to bake the pie too 
cb. A hut sauue made of melted butler* the 
leof a lemon, and ii glass of claret, and pourod 
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into the pie when to be served faot^ is on i mpni fie ^ 
mont) and does not overpower the native flavour of 
the game. > 

■ A Hare. Pi^.— Cut up the good parts of a hive ; 
season and put them in a pie dish with plenty of 
butter ; or if to be very rici), forcemeat bails, and 
^yolks of hard boiled ^gs» If to eat cold, which 
this pie does very well, fill the dish with a jelly 
gravy when tlie crust is taken off. 

Chichen Pie. — Cut up, as for helping at table, as 
many young fowls as the size of your pie requires. 
Season the joints witli white pepper, salt, and a 
little mace and nutmeg, all in fine powder. Put the 
pieces into the pie-dish, with thin slices of fresh liam 
or veal chops. Forcemeat balls, layers of forcemeat, 
and yolks of hard eggs may be added at pleasure; 
Make a good gravy of knuckle or scrag of veal, or 
ahanks of mutton, seasoning it with while pepper- 
corns, onions, and parhley. Strain this gravy^ 
which must be boiled to a .>eHy, and put it to toe 
. jue. Cover with a rich puff paste, and bake the 
pie, if large, for an hour and a quarter. 

Observation. — The chickens may be stuffs^ if 
small, and laid on forcemeat. 
: ablet Pie. — Clean and slew the giblets in broth, 
with pepper corns, onions, and parsley. When 
. tender take them up^ and when cold cut them in 
peces. Lay a beet-sieak in the bottom of a small 
pie-dish; or a layer of forcemeat,, made of seasonines^ 
minced veal or beef, and a lillle ham. Put in tne 
cut giblets, and strew in shred onion. Strain the 
liquor over them in which they were stewed, and 
place a few boiled potatoes sliced above all. Cover 
with a common crust, or with mashed potatoes.. 
. Obaervuiions. — A giblet pie is sometimes made 
with a pudding composed of the blood of the gooae 
. or ducks strained, a kittle boiled rice, suet, and cw* 
ion shrea fine, with pepper and salt Keep the skm 
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•f the neck of the {Tooseand sliifl'it with this. Clos« 
it at boih eiiiii', turn it rouacl, aud place it in Ura 
; centre of tlie pie. 
, Sabbit /•«.— -Thie may be made ns directed for 
Ichicken pie; or marc plainly as oiblct pie, making 
,» fui'cemeat. of tlie Iivlt^ parboiled, chopped pars- 
iby, and andiovies, or bhalot, pepper, salt, ttmla 
)mle butter or shred suet. A few slices of weH 
devoured bacon wiU improve a rabbit pie, 
».! Observation. — Rabbit pie may be made with 
SBton sauce ; but ii^^l parboil the onions lo take oft' 
/the: excess of their flavour. 

j)i. Partridgf Pie. — Clean and truss four, or if large 
<diree partiid^^E, citltinir ofi' ihc le<rs nt the second 
i-^Joiflt. Seasdo with pepper, lalt, and chopped pars- 
j-Jey.H Plate a veal and ham forcemeat, or sllees of 
''^veal and bam at the bolium of the dis]i, iiien put 
r^ the pahridgc.«, with ii ^ood niaiiy bits of butier 
l^uck about them, and cither a few ecalded buitaa 
^ODusli rooms, or a ^la^ssful of mushroom ealsup. Co- 
purer tlie ledge of the disli wiih alripes of paste, and 
•-4hen put on the top. About an houf wilt bake this 
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urusL For a cummun pie, quurier or cut the 
JlpMiK mto eight pieces;; season and bake it with 

B^lmty of buHer. Two greev geexe will mal.eia 
ijtilL belter pie. They may b*.- baked wiih uither^a 
JifUin pnste. or a layer of m.ibhed potatoes laid' over 
fvj^e baking dish and neatly marl>ed. 
-7y • A C/irisimas Goose Pie. — Bone and reason high- 
iJar a ;;ooEe and a lai'^e Ibu'l. Stuff the latter witH'a 
P^DCcenicat made of minced toncuc or ham, minwd 
J .'real', parsley, suet, pepper, and salt, with two eggs, 
■jEiew them for twenty minutes in a little good 
^i^oth in a close stew-pan. Put the fowl within ttie 
^igio^, and place tbaL in a. raised pie crusty filling 
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vp the vacancies with forcemeat, or slioea of wtr^ 
boiled tongue, or pigeons, partridges. &c*^ JPup 
plenty of butter over the meat. This pie will 
take three hours to buke. It will eat well cold, 
and keep a lon^ while. 

VenvNm Panty. — A pasty is made of what doet 
not roast well, as the neck, the breast, the shouir 
der. The breast makes the best pasty. Cut it in* 
to little bits, trimming oiF all boneiRid skins. Make 
some good gravy from the bones and other trim- 
mings. Place fat aikl lean pieces of the meat tog&t 
ther ; or if very lean, place thin slices from the firm 
fat of a neck of mutton along with the meat. Season 
the meat with pepper, salt, pounded m^oe, and alU 
i|pice. Place it handsomely in a dish, and put in 
the drawn gravy, a quarter pint of claret or port, a 
glassful of shaiot vinegar, and, if liked, a couple of 
onions very finely shred. Cover- the dish with a 
thick venison pasty crust. 

Observoitions, — This is a dish in which orna- 
ment is not only allowable, but is actually ex- 
pected. The paste deeorements are, however, mat- 
ters of fancy. Before the pasty is served, if the 
meat be lean, more sauce made of a little red 
wine, gravy, mixed spices, and the juice of a lemon^ 
may be put in hot. The common fault of venison 
pasty is being over done. An hour and a half in a 
moderate oven is fully suflicicnt for baking an or- 
dinary sized pasty ; an hour will do for a small 
one. Some cooks steep the meat in the wme and 
other seasonings for a night, or for some hours pre- 
vious to baking. This, no doubt, imbues the veni- 
son with the flavour of the seasonings, but at the 
same time drains off the juices, ana hurts the na- 
tural flavour of the meat, so that we would rather 
discountenance the practice. A mock venhonpcutv 
is made of a breast of mutton soaked tn claret, vi- 
negar^ and spices, for a night before dressing. 
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Hook Pie. — Skin tlic birds; cut out the back. 
Bonea, seuson them wiiti popper luicl salt. Lay a- 
beef-sleak in tlu' boiumi of the disli, and ptitagood 
deal of iliiekened iiiollecl builer nvir tlie birds. Co- 
■v«r witb a common triisi. A quarter of an hour 
will bake them, — Fur Savour// Fink Pits see Chap. 

VI. FiBH. 

Frl-it Pies, &c. 

Fruit pies require a lislit and rich crust. Fruit* 
that have becu pioerved are {generally baked in an 
open crust, .ami are ornnini^tilt'd wiili paste bars,. 
baskM-wai^;, slnrs, itc. '1 be fruit must not be put 
in^tHI tlie<Tusl is iKiked, as ilie oven injures tlieco- 
lour of preserved ibiiigs. 

Apple Pie. — Wipe, pare, core, and ='ice the ap- 
ples. Lay ii snipe of pufl' paste round the edge of 
ttie dish. I'ut in ii l.iyer of the sliced fruit, then 
sugar and wlidU'vcr seasuninjis you use. Proceed 
in tbi« manner till ibe dls'i \a bi.-apd, keeping the 
frail bifihest in the niidtile, Ciover it. wiih puff 
paste, and oi iiamcnL the lop with leaves, lowers, &fi. 

GSixerva lions. — A variety of apples are used for 
baking, though russetings and Mii-b as are o little 
atild, arc esleemet! the ht^i. • Apple pie is generally 
seasoned wth jmunded cinnanion ami i:loves, lemon' 
gral^, quince marmalade, or eandied citron or 
orange peel. If itie iipples. have liecome dry and 
insipid, tfie p.iringa and uores may lie boiled with a ' 
stick of cinniimon, and (lie sirHiued liquor added to 
the pie, AppU- pie is liked besi hot. Itwaswont 
to be buttered, und^ this is ttlitL ihs practice in some 
provinuia! situations in England, iJiough buttered 
pCaa and buttered apple pie, fur some reason which 
ir« do notconipivbenri, liiive laileily comL- to lie con- 
sidi^red ungenteel, if notabBolLiiiiy vulgar, Biiiler- 
faig 18 perftirmed by putting a piceeof butter into lite 
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liot pie when it is cut open. Apples miist be thiwm* 
isito a basin of water an they are pared^ or tbey will' 
bec'onie black. 

Ripe Fruit PleJt» — Black cherries and currants,, 
tlanisons, plums of all kinds, currents, or raspber* 
ijes and currants mixed, apricots and gooaeberries^^ 
are all made into fruit pies. Place the fruk, picked 
and washerf, in a flattish pio-dish, mixing it high in 
tlie middle. Allow enou^jh of Bu^^ar,. and cover 
with a rich light paste, wbich fruit pies require 
more them those made of meat. 

Gonseherry Pie. — Top and tail as many unripe 

gooselierries as will nearly fill your dish. Line the 
ish, or merely border it with paste. Put in the 
fruit, and plenty of moist sugar, and cover the pe 
with (T(kh1 pufF paste. 

Observ(Uion. — As the fruit goes on to ripen it re- 
quires more suj^r till. fully ripe. 

Rhubarb Pie, — Peel off tlie skin finom stalks of 
young rhuboib, and cut them into bits of about 
an inch and a half. Stew them slowly in sugar and 
a little water till soft, mash and make them into a 
joovered pie i>r open tarL . 

ObaervatumH, — Gooseberry, apple, rhubarb, and 
other fruit pios eat very well cold ; or the fruit may 
be stewed aud sweeteiK^d without farther preparation. 
Fresh good cream is a very great i improvement to 
aJl fruit ?>ies and tarts. The next best thing is plain 
custard.. In Eiijsrjand the cream is often sweeten- 
ed, thickened . with beat yolks of eggs^ and poured 
over the fruit. In J^cothmd cream for tarts isusu*- 
ally served hy itself, either plain or whisked. 

Fruit Tiirtff of Preserved Fruits, — These are 
made of all sorts of marmalades, jams, and preserv* 
ed small fruits. If of apples, pare, core, and quar-* 
ter them. St«w and mash them, and sweeten them 
with fine l)eat sua:ar. Season with the squeeze of 
ft lemon, a little beat cinnamon^ an oiiiic€iQt candied 



xtrwxkge peel sliced, and & little white wine or cider. 
'Cover a flat dish with tart paste, and place a brood 
rim of puff paste round theedge^. Bake the paste, 
and put iu the jam, eitlier when it is reitdy, or a 
ftw minutes before. Paste stars, flowers, &c. may 
be out out, and baked on tins to ornament the top^ 
IMT if the fpuit is put in at iirst, it may be covered 
with paste cross hir^. 

Oflifrr^/toiwr.'-^Tarts of pFe8er%'ed fruit, when 
much ornament is wanted, are seiTcd with a paste 
croquaate, or ornatt>enti<^ of sii^nr bi>iJed to cara- 
mel ; but as this is father the business of the pro- 
fessed confectioner than of tire practical cook, and 
eannot be taught without actual experiment, we 
pass it over. 

.Sntail Tarti* and Pt'ffif of Fruit — Line very 
small patty-pans, ciihcr oval or round, with puff 
paste;, and pare tiiem ncatiy round. Putin a iittle 
of any kind (>f jam or nmrmalade, and either cross 
tiar the tarts with paste straws, or wreath paste 
itiaws round tiunu 

Ofaerpfltioi/.— This is a very good way of using 
any paste that is left over Ua\n a large pie or tart. 

.Small fyjf'i^, — Kill cm i)iiff paste of nearly a 
half inch thick. Cut it kilo pieces about five in- 
ichea wide, to have when doubled the form of 
squares, triangles, ci:cH.'cnty, &c. Place a iittle jam. 
oi' any kind on each, and douhie them up. Wet 
and .pinch thtni clo^e at the edges with a flu ted pasta 
runner, and baki ihcni c/U tins., with fuiper below. 

■Crauberrtf yar^— ^1 his may be nade cither of 
firesli or. preserved cratiherries. Season with beat 
doves and cinnanum. Put in a suflicici.t quantity 
4if sugar. Cover with a^ puff paste* and serve with 
cxeain, which to this fruit is indispensiblc. 

Prune Iflr/*.'— -Wash and scaJd the prunes ; take 
atit the stones, and cither bruise them, and take out 
the kcmeb ia add to the tajts, or ucjt, as you choose 
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l*ut sugar to taste to the fruit, and bake it as a*Qttl 
or pie. 

To Ice Tarts, — Beat the white of an eg^ verj 
"well, and brush the paste witli a feather, ekher at 
first, or when half baked, uhich will prevent the 
icing from liecoinintr scorchid in the oven. When 
brushed well over with e<jjT, sift fine sugar, b<»at to 
an impalpable powder over it. A heavier kind of 
varnish for some things is made of beat yolks of 
eggs and melted batter. 

Common Mince Pies. — These are made in an 
endless variety of ways. Indeed every family recemt 
book teems with prescriptions. We select what 1% 
after experiment and mature consideration, cons^ 
dered the best formula. — Piir-roast, or bake slighu 
ly a couple of pounds of the fine lean of good beef. 
Mince this, or scrape it. Mince also two pounds lof 
fresh suet, two of apples pared and cored, %bree 
pounds of <?urrants washed, picked, and dried, and 
a pound and « half of good raisins stoned. JLet the 
things be separately minced till fine, but not so 
fine as to run together; then mix them ^kh a 
pound of beat sugar, and add a tea-spoonful rf 
salt, a half ounce of ground sugar, the same weight 
of allspice and bruised coriander seeds, some beat 
doves, two nutmegs grated, the juice and grated 
rind of two lemons and of two Seville orauires, half 
a pound of candied lemon and orange peel, and a 
•quarter pound of candied citron sliced. Mix the sea* 
5onings equally with the meut. Put a half pint 
tit brandy, or pine apple rum into a basin with 
double that quantity of Madeira or sherry. Keep 
the minced meat closely pressed in cans in a cool 
'dry place. When to be used cover pans of any 
size, small saucej-s, or a snmll pie-dish with puff 
©r plain paste. Moisten the meat if hard with 
a little wine or brandy, and fill the pies. Put a 
eoverof puff paste over them, or if plain paste ice it. 
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Pare the edfjes neaily, and mark the top with a paste 
"knife. Half an hnur of a nnMleraiei>v^ii will'l)ttke 

'iheiD. Slip them out of tlie Ims, anil serve them hoi. 
O&servaiionx. — Mince pies may l>e ninile clienpet', 
»nd yet very good, by sutwtilutinggrayjr for wine; 
or by usinj; honie made wine, (i;i iger wine is best,) 
t>y lessening the quantity uf expensive t'rutts and 
#picerieg, and taking any bit of leno dressed be^ 
the larder affords, or a piece of the double tripfe 
minced tine. 

Superlative M'tnce Pies. — Rub wiili salt and 
mixed spices a fat bulli>ck''s tongue. Let it lie three 

■Jays, and parboil, skin, uud mince or scrape it. 
Mince separately three pounds of Z:mie currants, 
picked, plumped, anil dried, a dozen of lemon pippin 
Apples pared and cored, and a pound of blanched 
almonds. Mix them, and add a half pound of can- 
died citroti and orange peel minced, and an ounce of 
beat cinitamon and eloves, with the juiceand grat- 
ed rind of three or four lemons, half an ounce of 
salt, and the same qujuiity of allspice, and a quar- 
ter pound of line au.'ur p'lU'ided, a pint and a half 
of Madeira, and a half pint of brandy. Line the 
pons with a rich puf}' paste, and serve the pies bot 
Vith burnt brandy. 

■ Observations. — The brandy is best when burnt 
at table as it is used. Though the mince meat wilt 
'keep good for some time, it is best not to be too 

'p)d. The fruit, sijel, and wine may be added when 
the pies qre to be made, as the suet and raw apples 
are apt to spoil, and the dried fruits, though in less 

clanger, do not improve by keeping in this state. 
Mince pies will warm up very well in a Dutch oven, 

<«r in B slow oven. 
. Common Apple. Goosebernf^ or R/iubarb Paaty W 
JW« Owr.— ^Make a hut crust with dripping or Tard 
J BKltedl in boiUnjr water; roll it nut quickly, ai.JT 
[ ■*ul it sp a« to be of it ut'oiicirtuUr form when tunv d 
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(ttef^ " 'Lay sfewed »pples, rhubatb, op scaldeiS 
gooseberries in the crust, with coariie sugar to sweet- 
en ;* add for apples a httic lemon peel or cinnamon. 
Cut the edges, double up the crust, and bake the 

C'es in a moderate oven. If there be icing at 
I they may be iced. 
: Observation, — ^This is a very cheap preparation^ 
and a greater favourite with young persons than 
those that are more delicate and expenske. 

Puffs. 

. These are called apple puffs, lemon puffs, cheese 
jnifis, egg puffs, &c., from the principal ingredieAt 
sn their composition. 

Apple Pvffs. — Stew or roast apples till they will 
peel and pulp dry. Mix them with good beat siu 

Sir and nnely chopped lemon peel. Bake them in 
in sweetened paste in a ^uick oven. They arc 
best when made rather small. 

Lemofi or Oravge Pyffs, — KJrate down three 
quarters of a pound of refined sugar, and vcxxx it 
well with the grate of three lemons, or two Seville 
Granges. lk»at the whites of four eggs to a solid- 
looking froth, and putting this to the sugar l)eat 
the whole tooether without intermission for a half 
feour. M ake the batter inio any shape, or into a va- 
riety of shapes, and bake it on oiled paper laid on 
tin plates in a moderate oven. When cold take cff 

the paper. 

.\ . 

■ a 

Savoury Patties. 

This is an elejjant though secondary class of cu- 
finary preparations, and is as -much adtnired by the 
4eononnst as the gourmand ; for where dinners have 
lieen given, or are in course of preparation, it is easy 
Id make^ dish of savoury patties^ with small trouble 
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fnd almost no expense. I'/iuieaare made of n variety 
of things., as cold veal, fowl, rabbit, hare, lobsters*- 
qystcrs, &c. They admit of al) manner of seanoa^ 
ifigs. 

,, To Make Crust for Surounj T'flHiM.— Roll 
out a good puff" pasle, and line the patty-pans. Cut 
t^t the tops on paper with a tin Btamp in form of a 
^r or any handsome shape Scollop and mark 
the tops very ne.iity, and lay a ]iicce of paper 
emmpled up into the lined pntiy-pan to support 
the top when baking, and tlicn put on the top. 
Bake ine pailiea, and ice ihcm. When lo lie serv- 
fd take <i^ the tops and pick out the paper, 6tlj up 
with the hoi inince^ and put on the lids neatly, tatt- 
ing care not to fill the patties so full as to run meri 
, Obicrvatioii — This plan of baking the cruet se- 
i^rately,'Will; on trial, be found much superior to 
Pling, ihem at the first. 

Chicken and Ham Patlles. — Skin and mince vei^ 
Sne the breast or wiiite iL-sliy parts of a cold chiek^ 
gu, and about half the qujntlty of lean ham, or of' 
tpHf^ne highly flavoured; H:tve, in a nice RinsU 
u^ce-pan, a little good veal gravy drawn from 
Q(>ne3or trimmings, or the jelly of rofW veal or lamb. 
Sickened widi a bit of butler rolled in flour; add 
4f little grated lemon peel, (Hiite popper, salt, a Te«y 
little Cayenne, and a te-i-spoonful of It-monjutca 
,Blir tJic mince in this till quite hot, and fill up the 
fatties, which are best baked empty as the minced 
meat hardens in the baking, . > 

Rabbit and Hnre Piitties. — Mince the best parts- 
of a cold roast rabbit or hare very fine with a little 
finely shred mutton suet. Draw a gravy from ihe- 
bonus; or take other good gravy, and ibtcKenil'wkh 
gutter and flour, and season with nalt. Cayenne,' 
pepper, nutmeg, mace, the grate of halfalemOB,' 
md ^ very little red wine, or any of the flavoHretf' 




m^garn. ' Stew the mince, and fill the pfttti^ H^^ 
4boTe directed. 

. Ob^erikJition. — If there be any stuffing of the 
bare left, it will make, when minced, a good addi- 
^M to the patties, as will all the natiTe gravy left 
about veal, hare, &c. 

- (h^Her PcUiiCJi. — Prepare the paste for these pat^ 
ifetM in the a lH>ve directions, and wafcb id tneir 
mm liquor, and beard a quarter hundred oyst^rt. 
Strain the liquor, and put to it an ounc^ef butter 
li^led in Hour. Cut the oysters into eftnaU bit^^ and 
fli^w them in this with a little sali, mace^ and whibe^ 
\t^ the grate of half a lemon^ and, if liked, a 
Cayenne. A spoonfnl of thick cpeam ma^ M 
lidded. Put iHu hot into the paste when teeAj t6 
aessve.; . 

^,Lob$ter PaiHei.-^ChGp the meat of the tail and 
claws of a boiled hen lobster. Pound a little 6f tb^ 
^wn in a mortar, with a hailf ounce of butter crumby, 
ledy a little veal jelly gravy or butter, and a spoonftd; 
of good cream ; add a seasoning of Cayenne, mace^' 
sldt, a little essence of anchovy, and a tea-spoon- 
ful of lemon grate. Stew the lobster meat in thia 
for a few minutes, adding a spoonful or two of wa- 
t^r if over thick, and a very little flour to give con- 
sistence tb the gravy. Fill the patties with the hot 
stfew when they are ready to serve. 

Turkey Pafirt^s.— Mince the white part, and a 
ihtle grated ham. Stew in a little good gravy, or 
melted butter, l^ut a spoonful of cream to the^ 
mince, and season with white pepper, salt, and mace. 

. Veal and Ham Patties. — Make and season thenx 
aa for chicken and ham patties. 

Beef Patties or i^xte;^^.?.— Shred a tender u». ■ 
derdone piece of lean beef, with a very little of th& 
firm fat Seascn with pepper, salt, onion, an an-% 
chovy boiled and chopped, and a very little ^alot 
or Chili vinegar* The podovies may either bo^ 
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made by putting ihe luince into hot pofHe like 
Bpplc pasty, and frying ihein, or be baked in pottj^ 
paaa in a ^i>od plain crudt madQ of dripping or lard. 
Sweet Patties. — Mince tlie boiled meat ui' a caifs 
foot, three apples, and a little candied orange and le- 
mon peel; ad(i fresh lemon grate, and thejuiceiifale- 
lDOii, alittle fine .su^ar, a small glass of i>weet wiuc, a 
little nutmeg, the dioppvd yulk of two nard boiled 
e^s, and, if wished, a little shred mutton t^utt or 
marrow. Bake tlie patties in a good puff pasta 
Patties m.iy be made hkc mince pica, and jjcaaoned 
in an endless variety of ways. They, may be made 
aa Tuin-avera, and fried in plenty of lard or drip- 
jnng. , They are also a simple and favourite disb 
wbea baked as T.uni-overs on tins. 

Any tolerable cook, however young in the art, 
may compound a good piuUiing by atiending tu 
rfje following simple ruUs and plain directions. At- 
tention is all that is required, and a littlu manual 
d(?xterity in turning ilie pudding out of the dish or 
doth in which it has been dressed. Lettheseveral 
ingredients be eaeh fivsh and good of its kind, as 
one bad article will taint and destroy the whole com- 
ptuition. Have the pudding cloths washed, boiled, 
aod always laid by quilc dry after using. I'uddings 
ought to be boiled in an open pot, in plenty of wa- 
ter^ which must be kepi on a quick boll ; or ba^vd 
in a q^ick but not scui'ching uven. A pndding.tn 
. wbicli there is bread must be tied up loosely to al- 
I lew room for swelling. A batter pudding onght to be, 
i Bed up firmly. Egjjs fur puddings must be use<|in 
[ greater quantity when of small size. The yolks anij 
[ whiles, if the pudding is wanted particularly light 
r asd nice, should be strained aftej beuig separately well 
** " T&e Bcyeral ingredients, iiner bdn^ welj 
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'iHirred tc^ethcr, should have a little dme to stimji 
that the flavours may blend. The common fiiull 
of boHcd puddings, which are solid bodies is, being 
underdoTie. Baked puddings are as often scorchedl 
When the pudding cloths are to be used dip them 
in water, and dredge them with flour. When a pud- 
ding begins to set m the oven stir it up to prevent 
the fruit, &c. from settling down to the bottoib ; 
and when boiled turn over the cloth in the pot for 
the same reason ; and also to prevent it from 
sticking to the bottom. As the water wastes fill up 
the pot with boiling water. When the pudding it 
taken out of the pot dip it quickly into cold water^ 
knd set it in a basin of its size. It will then moi^ 
readily separate from the cloth without breaking. 
Some cooks, in seasons of scarcity, recommend snow 
in place of eggs. We do not pretend to under- 
stand the philosophy of this prescription; — to. be 
flure snow, as it falls, does look sbmeming like beat 
whites of eggs, and from the quantity of air con- 
tinned in it, may help the pudding to rise. This is 
all it can do. Small beer^ when fresh and yeasty, 
is a better substitute ; but the pudding should be 
allowed to stand for some time after the beer is 
put in before it is dressed. Care must be taken 
ip mix batter puddings very smoothly. Let thfe 
flour be gradually mixed with a little of the 
milk, as m making mustard or starch, and af- 
terwards strain the batter through a coarse sieve. 
Basins, prunes, and damsons for puddings, must 
be carefully stoned ; or sultanas may be used in 
place of raisins. Currants must be picked and 
plumped in hot water ; almonds must be blanched 
;atid Sliced ; and in liiiiing grated bread, pounded 
biscuit, ike. with milk, pour the milk on hot,and cover 
theVesst'l, which is both better and easier than boiU 
'ing. Mdtton suet for puddings is lighter than that 
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6f beef, but marrow, when it can be obtained, is bet- 
ter than either. 

■ A Common Plum Piidding. — Take six ounces Of 
Ared soel, four of dry flour, two of stoned raisin^, . 
(hree of picked and plumped ciirranis, & hitle all- 
Bpiceand nutmeg, or cinnamon. Thin this with beat 
^eggs and a Hiile milk, and put in eliher a glass of 
sweet wine or a half glass of rum or brandy and su- 
gar tu taste. 

Observations. — The wine or spirits may be spared. 
Puddings may be flavoured wiln dietiHeti waters, Hs 
TOse water, peach water, orange flower water, &c. 

jf Superfine PlmA Pudding. — Take four ounceis 
of pounded pudding biscuit, and two ounces of the 
best flour, or good common biscuit, a half pound of 
bloom or muscatel raisins stoned, the same quanti- 
ty of fresh Zante cuf-rants picked and plumped, and 
ii half pound of suet stripped off skins and filaments, 
and shred ; a small tea-sjwonful of nutmeg grated, 
a quarter pound of fine beat sugal-, a drachm of 
l_ JjDunded cinnamon, and two blades of mace ; three 
PtuHinces of candied liemon, orange, and citron sliced,- 
Pl^And two ounces of blanched almonds rouglily chop- 
'ped. Beat four eggs well, and put to them a littltr 
sweet milk, a glass of white wine or brandy, and 
then mix in the flour and all the ingiedients. Tie 
t»p the pudding firm, and boil it for four hours, 
keeping up the boil, and turning the cloth. Serve- 
podding sauce. — See Sauces. 

Observation. — Plum ijudding will keep coM^ 
tnd re-warni when wantecl. 

: Marro-x Pudding.— Grate as much bread as wil[ 
fill 4 large breakfast cup quite full. Put it into 4 
Ju^, atid pour nearly a quart of boiling sweet milk 
, or thiii cream over it, and let it swell and soak; 
^ #hile you shred a half pound of marrow or suetj 
L.and beat up four large or six small eggs. Have two 
t «iince9 of raisins stoned, and two ounces of currants 
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picked and plumped. Sweeten the pudding t6' 
taste, and season it with a very little grated nut* 
meg, and a Ua-^spoonful of cinnamon in powder. 
Cover a stoneware flat dish on the edge with stripet 
of pair paste, and mark it neatly as leaves. Bake 
the pudding in this dish, or plainly in a deep dish.- 

Observations. — A few almonds, or a little can- 
died citron, or orange peel may l)e put to this pud> 
ding for variety. A little finely sifted sugar may 
be strewed on the top, which makes a good veil to 
puddings when unluckily scorched in the oven, or a 
few blanched almonds sliced may be stuck round 
it. In a flat dish twenty-five minutes will bake 
it. It will require a half hour in a deep dish ;. oc 
it may be boiled in a pudding shape. This pud- 
ding will keep and cut in firm slices, which may bcf 
broiled or heated in a Dutch oven. A siiet pudU 
ding, a baked plum pudding, and a^fiU pudding; 
are made exactly as the above, only the quantity of 
fruit may be varied at pleasure, . or cheaper n*uit 
substituted. Dr Kitchener's pudding is exactly 
a marrow pudding made without fruit. 

A Hunter's Pudding, — This is nearly a plum 
pudding. Stone a pound of raisins, and chop tiiem, 
shred a pound of suet, clean a pound of currants, 
grate the rind of a lemon over this, and mix up six* 
beat eggs with a,pound of flour, a quarter pound 
of sugar, and what milk will make it a stiff baUer. 
Season with a salt spoonful of Jamaica pepper, and 
the same quantity ^>f nutmeg, and add candied citron' 
and orange peel, if you like. Boil for six or sevea 
hours in a cloth or mould, and serve with pudding 
sauce. 

Observations. — This pudding will keep a long 
while, and may either be broiled in slices, or warm- 
ed up in a fresh cloth. It will take a long while 
to get hot quite through if warmed whole. 

Uread Pudding. — ^Pour a large pint of boiling 
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nilk over wliat will (ill a breakl'iist cup of bread 
crumbs. Let ibem sDiikcovcri'd lill colli, niid ma&h. 
it smooth with a spxin. Sweeien ii to laste. Add 
to it four or five ej^ga well Ileal, and seahon with 
cinnamon or nuinii'it- Stir in two ounces of cur- 
rants picked ami pinniped, or a few cut misins ; or 
the pudding may bi.' imidt.' wry rich by the addi- 
tion of blanched and clvppal almmids. candied ci- 
tron and orange pc;.-l, wiili i-nmiiis aad currants.. 
Boil it in a. basin, or bike ii in a dish.' Pounded 
sweet or plain brscua nuiy be imed instead of bread 
crumbs. A Brown Biriid PudOivg is made as . 
above, but more plainly. :^iiihIL briiad puddings . 
may be baked iu little luiilered cup». 

Rke Pudding — Wii^li wellin several waters, and 
nick a half pound of ihi' best Camlinu rice, Boil 
iC slowly in a little wuU'r fur a few minutes, and 
then put a pint and a half of sweet milk to it, with 
a roll of leinoi) poel. Slir it c(Hl^tantly to prevent 
H from sticking. WJien (jdUe wft [xmr it into a. 
dish, and mix two ounces uf frcHh buiter, gi* of 
nicely shred suet withiL; ai)d when cdid three or 
four beat eggs, sugar tii i;i*tL', and a seasoning of 
dnnamon or nutmeg. Caver the ed^'esuf a flat 
jue dish with paste cut into IcNVes ; and bake the 
pudding in it. A few currunls may he put to it. 
This pudding may be thinned with milk and boiU 
cd iu ft cloth ; or it may, allowing a double quanti- 
ty of suet, be filled into Hktns and so boiled. Chop, 
ped apples, stoned prunes, &c. may be put to 
this puading ; and it may be made of' ground in- 
bteaa of whole rice. • When cuudJed peel is used. 
this takes the name of a. Patna Pudding. 
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Delicate Small Rice Buddings, — Prepare fBur 
ounces of rice as above directed, and put to it three 
ounces of fresh butter, and a half pint of cream. 
When cold niix in sugar to taste, and six welt beat 
jolks of eggs, wjth three whites, grated lemon peeV 
and a little eintiainon. Butter small-cups, and put* 
ing into eich a few slices of< candiea citron, fill 
very ne irly full, and bike them. Dish add serve 
them hot w>th sweet sauce in a boat. 

Sat^ Puddm;^. — Wash in several waters, and 
boil four spoonfuls of siigo in a quart of new 
,milk. Sweeten to taste, and season with clnnamoD|r 
lem tfi peel grated, and a scrape of nutmeg. Add 
when cold four eggs well beat, a^d bake in 'a dishr 
with a cut pasielH)rder. 

Observat'u)n,->—l^\\{i sago may be first boiled in 
water and thenhave wine and lemon peel put to it^ 
#ith some beat butter and no milk. 

A Millet PuMlntjc. — Wash four ounces of the 
seeds, and put to them a pint and a half of hot new 
milk, and two ounces of butter, sugar to taste, a 
little ginger and nutmeg, and whatever other sea* 
sonings are fancied- When the milk is cold add 
three eggs beit. StMue finely shred mutton suet 
will be no bad improvement, and a little brandy or- 
pine apple ru«i. 

Macaroni Pud ling. —^S\mmQr the macaroni in 
milk and water till ten.ler, with new milk to thin- 
it; and when cold add three beat yolks of eggs. 
Season with nutmeg, cinnamon, and a little almond 
flower water or N4)yeau, and -sweeten with fine sugar. 
A little ginger or raisin wine is an improvement. A 
layer of orange marmalade, or apricot jam in. the 
centre of the puddin>»:, is an excellent addition. Stick 
blanched almonds sliced the long way round the 
edges. 

Parisian Macaroni Puddinff, — Wash six ounces^ 
pf macaronij and simmer it in water till it is ten(Ier>, 
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but not soft. Strain it off; bent up live yolks, and 
two whites oFewj^s. Siinnio then' a vciy liltiesalt 
and pepper, and a half pint of f>^il sweet eream. 
Mince, but mit too finely, tlie skinned liieast of a 
cold fowl, and ralher less "f drtssed lean ham. 
Grate alwnt an ounce and a half of Pannecan 
cheese over the miiicp, and mis the whole ingredi- 
ents well together with the n ncaroiii. Butter and 
fill a melon -shaped or niher pudditit; di^h, and ex- 
pose ittO'the steams of luiilin^'' water lili thuruughly 
qone. Turn ihe pudding tarefully oul, and serve 
it hot, with a stning clear fjravy (favoured wiib on- 
ions, parsley, and ifj:he flavoin-of the Fiench cook- 
ery 18 admired, a litile iarrapon. 

■ Observation. — Thin, by pouimandsof high taste, 
is considered &soiit*rf'sif;IU the best-niiHlern prepara- 
tion of macaroni ; >wcetonetl dishes of this paste be- 
ing-considered by ihL'ui as only fit for boys and wo- 

VerTTiicclli Pudding. — Boil four ounces cif vermi- 
celli tilt soft, in a pint and a half of new milk, with 
fiiie sugar to taste, a stick of cinnamon, and u bit of 
lemon peel. Stir in when cold, the beat yolks of 
four epga with two of the whites, and bake the 
pudding in a dish with a paste border. 

Custard Pudding*. — Beat tip tlie yolks and 
whiloBoffmm four to uix eggs separately. Mix 
the yolks with a pint and a half of iich new milk in- 
to which two or ihi-ce spoonfuls of flour have been 
Tubbed. Sweeten the uuxlitre to taste, and add cin- 
namon and lemon grate. When just ready lodress 
stir in the beat whiles of the eggs, and a little orange 
flower water. Boil ihe pudding for a half hour in 
a buttered basin, with a floured cloth tied tightly 
over it i or bake it for twenty minutes. Grate an- 
gar over the tup, or put bits of red eurrani jelly 
neatly over it. 

Butter Pudding. — Mix three or foiir ounces oif 
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flour with a little milk, and add a pint more of mw 
to it. Put a piece of butter the size uf a small em 
to this, and put it on the fife, stirring constant|k tui 
it thickens. When cold add the' beat yolks oi four 
eggs, and a little ginger and grated ietr'on peel. 
Boil in a buttered hasin, and- serve hotwith a sweet 

' sauce, or along with meat. 

ObservatidJis.-^^A little orange marmnlade is a 

.great improvement to this -and to ail batter pud- 
dings. Instead of' flour, potato mucilage, ground 

'rice, or arrow root may be used, only the pudding 
must then change its name. 
Almond Pudding. — Blantch, cut down, and beat 

^in a mortar to a paste a hfatf pound of sweet and a 
half ounce of bitter almonds, with a spoonful oif 
orange flower, Or of plain water. Add to this pasCe 

' tliree ounces of fresh butter nielted in a glass of hot 

^cream, four beat eggs, sugar to taste, a scrape of 
nutmeg, and a little brandy or cura^oa. Baike this 
in small cups buttered or m a dish, and serve with 
« hot sauce of wine, sugar, and butter. 

A Baked Almond Piiddihg.-^^eat as above six 

Sjunces of sweet, and a dozen bitter almonds, and 
mix the paste with the beat yolks of six eggs, four 

^-ounces of butter, the grate and juice of a large le- 
mon, a pint and a half of cream, and a glass of 
white wine. Add sus:ar to taste, and bake in a 
dish, with a neatly cut paste border. Ornament thfe 

*top with sliced almonds or citron. 

Orange Puddififf.-^To the grated rind of a largfe 

TSeville orange put four ounces of fresh butter and 

^ix of pounded fine sugar. Beat this in a mortar, 
and gradually add eight well beat eggs. Scrape a 
raw apple into the mixture, and put it into a dish 
lined with paste and neatly scolloped on the edge. 

H>oss bar it with paste straws, and bake till the 

^ste is done. 

Observations. — Less of the above mixture will 
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^ for an ordinary sized piiddiuu;, as this high fla- 
voured compitsitiun goes far. Candied orange peel 
beat to a pante makes a Tcry fine pudding when 
used as ab«ve. 

Lemon Piuid'tnff. — Ulelt half a pound of sugar 
and six ounces of fresh butter togetiier, and when 
cold add eight eg£p very well beat, the juice uf one 
lemon, and the grated yehow r^iid of two. Mix 
•them all well, and hake in a pufT paste neatly m^k> 
ed on the edges. 

An Apple Pudding.— Pare and grate three quar- 
ters of a pound of juicy apples. Put to tlieni six 
'punces ofbuiter beat cold to a cream ; four beat 
eggs, two pudding biscuits pounded, the rind of a 
'lemon grated, sugar lo taste, a spoonful of brandy. 
4nd another of orange flower water. Bake in a puif 
paste marked on tlic border, and when done strev 
candied lemcm or orange peel sliced over tlie top. 

Observations. — Any good sweet biscuit may be 
psed, or bread crumbs. A little lemon juice or ci- 
"iler may be added if the apples are too mellow. 

Aa Excellent Apple Pudding. — Pare, core, ,and 
fltev the apples in a small stew.pan with cinnamon, 
two or three cloves, and the grated rind of a lemon. 
When soft sweeten them to tafite. Pulp them 
^roughasieve, and add the beat yolks of four eggs, 
A quarter pound of butter, the gr.-ited peel and the 
ijuiceof alemon. Mix the ingredients well, and bake 
lor a half hour in a dish lined with good putf' paste. 
Nottbiffltain Paddiii^ — Pare and core with an 
■ppple corer six large apples. Fill the hearts with 
moist sugar, and a little cinnamon. Place themrin 
■a pie dish, and pour a light batter pudding suitably 
reasoned over tliem ; and bake till the apples ace 
^«ly,— ^bout three quarters of an hour. ; 

Apricot, Peach, or Sectar'me Piuldhs.—Paur.a 
.pint of hot cream over what would fill a cup of 
.bread crumbs, andcover the jng. When cold add tlie 
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beat yolks of four eggs, a glass of white wine, anS 
beat sugar to taste. Scald till soft a dozen large 
apricots. Cut them, take out the kernels, and 
pound the whole in a mortar. Mix them with the 
other ingredients, and the beat whites of two of tfae 
^gs, and bake in a dish with a paste bofder. 

Ctoosdberry Puddivg. — Stew green gooseberries 
till they will pulp, through a sieve. Wlien cold 
pulp them, ana add to them six ounces of butter, 
four ounces of sugar biscuit, pounded sugar to 
taste, four beat eggs, and a glass of brandy. Bake 
in a dish with a paste border. 

Observation, — Excellent patties, and small pas- 
ties or turn-overs may be made of this material. 

Newmarket^ or Bread and Butter Pudding,--^ 
Boil a pint and a quarter of good milk for a few 
minutes with the rind of half a lemon, a stick of cin- 
namon, and a bay leaf, or a spoonful of almontf^ 
flower water. Put in fine sugar to taste, and as the 
milk cools miic it gradiially with the well beat yolks 
of six eggs, and three of the whites separately 
beaten. Cut and butter with fresh butter slices 
of bread of about a lialf inch thick. Place these in 
a pudding dish, and then a layer of cleaned cur- 
rants with a few raisins stoned and chopped, then 
again bread, and then fruit ; but have the top 
layer of buttered bread. Pour the custard througn 
a fine sieve over this ; let it soak for an hour or 
two, and bake it for a half hour. A Cabinet Pud- 
rftng^ is made as above with raisins, preserved plums 
or cherries, but is usually boilea in a pudding 
• mould. 

College Puddings. — Beat six yolks and three 
•whites of eggs, and mix them to a smooth batter 
with three heaped spoonfuls of flour, a little ginger, 
and half a nutmeg, with pounded loaf sugar to taste. 
Add four ounces of shred suet, four of picked cur- 
rants, and an ounce of candied orange peel and oi- 
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Won sliced. Bake in patty-pans, or fry tliese small 
puddings making them up of an egg shape. Serve 
with pudding sauce and sliced lemon. 

Observalions. — Bread crumbs or pounded biscuit 
may be used instead of Hour when the pudding ia 
to be baked. Fur all paddings bread is much 
Jightef than flour, and more suitable to delicate 
stomachs. 

Duke of Cumberland's Pudding. — Mix in equal 
proportions grated bread, slired suet, chopped 
apples, loaf sugar, and cleaned currants, wiib six 
eggs well beat. Season with the grate of a lenlon, 
half a nutmeg, a Uttle salt, and two ounces of can* 
died citron, lemon, ami orange peel. Mix the iiu 
gredients thoruughly, and when they have stood 
tor an hour to amalgamate, put the mixture into a 
buttered mould. Tie several folds of a floured 
, ciioth over it, and boil fur two-hours and a half. 
, Northumberland Puddings. — Make a thick bat- 
, .ter by boiling and sweetening miik and flour. When 
If cold and firm mash it up, and add to it four oiiiv. 
■L.ees of melted butter, the same weight of currants, 
K.,two ounces of candietl lemon, and umnge peel sliced, 
K .And a httle brandy if liked. Butter tea-cups, and 
W ,bake the puddings in them for fifteen minutes. 
B , Turn them out on a diah, and pour wine sauce over 
W them if to be eat hot. If lo make a cold ornamen- 
tal supper dish omit the wine sauce. 

Dutch Pudding, or Albany Cake. — Mix two 

pounds or rather fesa of good fiour with a nound (£- 

butter melted in half a pint of milk. Acid to thin 

the whites and yolks of eight eggs separately well 

, beaten, a half pound of fine sifted liugar, a pound of 

,. cleaned currants, and a few choppecl aimondp, or a 

.little candied orange peel sliced nnc. Put to this 

, four spoonfuls uf yeast. Cover it up for an hour of 

. iwo, and bake it for an hour in a wide flattish di^b. 

I. Wbcn coki it eata yell aa a cake. 
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A Welsh Pudding. — Melt a half pound of ferf-^- 
ter by setting it in a basin floating in hot water, and 
gradually mix with it the beat yolks of eight egg»> 
and the whites of four. Sweeten with fine^pound^ 
nugar, and season with the grate of a lemon and a 
lime nutmeg. Bake in a dish with an ornamented 
f^ste border ; and when ready stick slices of" citron, 
or candied orange peel round the edges. 

A George PiidJiw^.-— Boil as for rice podding 
■four ounces of rice with a roll of lemon peel. Mix 
ibis when drained dry with the pulp of a dozen 
bcnled, roasted, or baked apples, well beaten. Add. 
'th6 beat yolks of fire or six eggs, sugar to taste, and 
-% little cinnamon ; with two ounces of candied orai^ 
and citron sliced fine. Line and butter a bann or 
mould with paste, (not too thick,) and pour the 
pudding into it ; then gently stir in the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a strong froth. Bake the ]ptid- 
Aug for moire than ahalf boHr^ and serve it ¥Filb> 
•a hot sauce made of wine, sugar, the yolk oi an 
-egg, and a bit of butter. 

A French Fruit Pudding or Charlotte. — The pre- 
parations known here by this name are much admiced 
I on the Continent, and particularly in France, where 
the solids lumpy, and doughy English puddings 
and fat pie or tart crust, are not so much esteended 
-as they are at home. A Charlotte^ — French Fruit 
Puddings or by whatever other name it be desig- 
nated, may be made of any kind of fruit ; or of a 
mixture of such as blend well. Cut even slices of 
bread of nearly half an inch in thickness^ Butter 
them richly on both sides, and cover the bottom and 
sides of a buttered pan with them, cutting the bread 
into dice or long slips, to make the whole join or dove* 
tail compactly. Fill up the dish with apples, pre^ 
pared and seasoned as for an apple pie. For the top^ 
«oak slices of bread in melted butter and milk. Cover 
the apples with these soaked dices, BuUerthem, 
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and keep them pressed down while baking with a 
pljte, and a weight placed on it. 

Observation. — This, turned out of the shape 
when baked, is called tm apple la tf. Any kind of 
preserved or ripe fiuit may be used instead of ap- 
ples. Afewthin slices of bread buttered tliU9 makes 
a good crust to a rice or other puddinff. 

Yorkukire I'uddiiiff, to Bake under a Roast— ~ 
Mix four ounces of Hour very smoothly with a pint 
and a half of milk, four beat eggs, and a little salt^ 
and also gmger if iiked. Butter a shallow tin pan ; 
pour the butter into it, and place it below the roasi. 
When settling stir u;) the baiter ; and when brown- 
ed on the upper side turn over llic pudding, first 
drawing a knife round the edges to loosen it. Brown 
the other side. It should be about an inch thicif 
when done. This is the favourite English accooK 
paniment to a sirloin of beef, or a loin of veal or 
mutton. 

Potato Padiiing to go Behjo a Roast. — Peel, 
boil, and mash the potatoes, with a little milk, salt^ 
pepper, and a finely shred ouion if approved. Dish 
and score this, and set it below the roast to catclt 
the dripping, and to brown. 

Potato Puddiiig with- Meat. — Mash the pota- 
toes. Make them thin with milk, and season them 
as above. Cut either fiit beef, mutton, or pork in- 
to very small bit*,- and season these well with salt, 
pepper, allspice, and shred ouion. Place a layer of 
the meat at the bottom of a baking dish, then po- 
tatoes, and proceetl thus till the dish is filled. Pour 
all the potato batter that remains equally over 
top, and slick some butter over that. Bakeofa 
brown, covering with paper to prevent scorching 

Ohaervatioiis. — This dish is in no respect differ- 
ent from baked Irish stew. The meat may be kept 
in steaks ; and the pudding ift then called a 'ntmp 
jteak pudtlutff. Chicken or veal, with currie aea- 
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loningd, may be dressed a$ above, u^ifi^ boiled riee 
batter. A Mutton Pudding is also made with po* 
tatoes as above. 

Kidney Puddings or Dumpling, — Split, soak, 
and season one or two kidnies. Lane a basin with 
a hct paste made of suet, flour, and hot milk. Put 
in the kidney with a little shred onion and suet, and 
pinch in the paste :-^-cover with a cloth, and boil for 
two hours. — For Blood Puddings and WhiU 'pvd- 
^ings see National Dishes. 

Dumplings. 

Dumplings are made of all sorts of fruit, dtber 
fresh or preserved, and also of meat,, and ochet 
things. They are convenient, and sometimes eoono- 
mical, though not particularly elegant ; and hr 
from being of easy digestion. The boiled paste of 
dumplings is dough in its heaviest form. 

Si^i Dumpings. — Chop from £Dtir to eight 
ounces of suet fine, and take double the weight of 
flour and grated bread. Boat two or three eggs 
with a glassful of milk. Mix all well together, and 
put a little salt and allspice to the mixture. Work 
it up into the shape of large eggs, and tie each up 
separately in a pudding cloth aredged with flour. 
Boil three quarters of an hour. 

Plutn^ Apple^ Currant^ Raspberry Jam^ Straw- 
berry Jam^ Gooseberry^ or Damson Dumpling^'-^ 
Line a buttered tin basin with a plain crust, and 
fill with the fruit, either preserved or prepared as 
for pies and puddings. Pinch in the paste, tie a 
floured cloth over the basin, and boil from two to 
three hours, and turn it out. 

Norfolk Dumplings, — Make a very stiff batter 
with flour, a little milk, three eggs, and salt. Work 
iliis up into balls of the.size of small turkey eggs, 
and roll them in flour, and boil them in water, or 
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along wicli meat ; or, drop the batter from a spooin 
jnto water that boils fiertiely. Boil them for ten ' 
minutes, drain, and sorve them hot. Curranla 
fiud sweet epices may be mixed with suet or paste 
diunplinga. 

Fancakes i.XD Fbitteks. 

These articles make an economical and genteel 
addition to small dinners, aad have the advantage 
of being quiekly forthconnng upon any emergency. 

Comnum Pancakes. — Beat from four to six eggs, 
according to tiie number of pancakes wanted, and 
put in a spoonful of flour fur every egg, with su- 
gar, ginger, and a little nutmeg. Stir in milk 
wough to reduce tbis to a batter. Make a small 
frying-pan hot, melt a litlJe butter in it, pour ic out, 
and wipe the pan. Put ioa very small pteee of but- 
ter, and when it froths a ladleful of butter ; — tost 
found the pan to difi'use this efjuully. Hun a knife 
i round the edges, and turn the j>aucake. Bruwn 
very lightly on lioth sides, double tlitui up, to 
keep hot. Serve a few at a lime hot and hoi, with 
a grated sugar and i^ced lemon. 

Fine Pancakes. — Make the bolter with more 
e^;8 than in the alwve receipt, and use sweet cream 
instead of milk. Fry the pancakes (not made over 
*}liiB) quickly in freuh butter, and strew graltd au. 
gar and cinnamon between the folds.* 

Irish Pancakes. — Thei£ are made as above, wich 
tbe addition of two ounces of melted butler, and 
more flour and sugar. 
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Rke Pancakes, or Fritters. — ^Boil four ounces of 
lice flour in a quart of cream, or very good milk, 
till it is. as thick as pap. Stir in a quarter pound 
of sugar. When cold mix four spoonfuls of floury 
a little salt, and eight beat eggs thoroughly toge- 
ther. If not stiff enough add more flour and sugar, 
and fry the batter either as fritters or pancakes. 
Serve with a little melted butter, wine and sugar 
poured into the dish. 

Apple Fritters,-^Fut a little additional flour to 
common pancake batter. Peel and core large ap* 
pies ; cut them in slices, dip them in the thick bat- 
ter, and fry them in lard, or good clarified drip- 
ping. Drain and dish them neatly above each 
other, and grate su^ar over them ; or drop batter 
into the boiling fat m the frying.pan, then slices of 
apple, and more batter over that. 

Observations, — Fritters are sometimes served in 
the folds of a damask napkin. They may be made 
of ripe or preserved fruits of all kinds. The batter 
may be seasoned with wine, &Cr- 

Potato Fritters, — Potato fritters are sometimes 
dressed as a sweet dish ; but are better plain, made 
of mashed potatoes well seasoned, thicKened to a. 
batter with a beat egg and milk, and fried in lard to 
serve with sausage, steaks, chops, red herrings, &c; 

Oyster Fritters. — Make a batter as above, but 
#mit the sweet seasonings, and use pepper, mace,' 
•alt, and a little Cayenne. Dry the oysters in a 
cloth after they are washed and cleaned, and dip ' 
Aem one by one in the batter. Fry and serve 
Ihem hot 
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Thf gffti of Ceueb, and ihG boon Pakona, 
TraDsluMenL^//in rich In Uium} fmilnge. 

Lidiii' I'rKSpla. 

An Elega/iit Tz-yfe.— Wlitsk in a larpe bowl the 
day befo/e you make the Trifle a quart of good 
cream, six ounces of fine sifted sugar, a glass of 
whiu wine, the juice and iwie grate (if r lemon, ani. 
a few bits of cinnamon. Take oft' the froth as it 
' rises with a sugar skimmer or silver fish trowel, and 
place it to drain over a bowl on a sieve reversed. 
Whisk till you have enough of the whip, allowing for 
what it will fall down. Next day place in a deep tri- 
fle dish six sponge cakes broken; or rice trifle cuke cut 
down, and a dozen ratafia drop biscuits, and some 
sweet almonds blanched and split. Pour over them 
enough of white wine, or sweet wine, to moisten 
them completely ; and add a seasoning of grated le- 
mon peel, and a ihin layer of raspberry or straw- 
beriTJam. Have ready a very rich and rather ' 
thick custard, (see custards,) and pour it over the 
Trifle to the thickness of two itK-hes. Heap the 
■whip above this bghtly and elegantly ; and gar- 
nish with a few sprigs of tight flowers of fine colours, 
or a few bits of very clearcurranl jelly stuck into the 
finow white whip, or a crinkling of narle(^uio coot-^ 
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Gooseberry or Apple Trifle. — Scald, pulp, sweet- 
en, and season the fruits it apples, with cinnamon - 
or lemon (^rate ; mix it over the fire with a thin 
custard ; put it into the trifle dish, and when cold 
cover it with a whip made the day before, as no 
whip will be solid unless it has stood a good while. 
Blanc Mange.-^^Yxck and boil two ounces of isin- 
glass for a quarter of an hour in a quart of milk or 
sweet cream, with the thin rind of a small lemon, 
sugar to taste, and a blade of mace. Blanch, split, 
and pound six bitter almonds, and two dozen sweet 
ones with a little rose water, or pl^n water, to pre* 
vent their oiling, and stir the paste gradually mto 
the hot milk< Strain through a flne lawn sieve or 
napkin into a basin, and let it settle for a ^ood while 
that the sediment nxay fall. Pour it again clear off 
from the sediment, and fill the moulds. It is some- 
times difficult to take out, and dipping the mould- . 
in hot water destroys the line marble like surface. .1 
Raise it from the edcres with a fruit knife, and then 
use the fingers to get it out. Garnish with flowers, 
or slices of orange peel neatly marked. . 

Italian Cream, — Whisk up a pint or rather 
more of the richest cream, tlue yellow rind of a le- 
mon rubbed oflt* with sugar, the juice of the lemon, 
and more fine sifted sug^r to sweeten the cream to 
taste. Put to this, when well whisked, an ounce of 
isinglass dissolved by boiling in hot water, and 
strained through a lawn sieve. Beat these toge- 
ther well, and season with Noyeau, or cura^oa, if 
liked. Fill the shape, and when firm turn out, and 
garnish according to fancy. 

Observation, — This, with little variation, is the 
preparation called Italian Cheese, 

Raspberrt^ or Strawberry Cream. — Mash ripe 
fruit, and having drained all the juice from it, boil 
it with fine sifted sugar, and mix when cold with 
gpod cream. 
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Observations. — The preserved fruils will do 
'equally well. Tliis may lie made in a shape, hj. 
Ijoiling an uunce of iain^lass in a quart of niiik and 
cream, straining it, and when cool mixing raspber- 
ry or strawberry fiynip with it, whisking it well, 
Bweetening it, and shaping it in a mould. 

Ratafia Cream.' — Mix a quarter pint of ratafia 
or Noveau with the same quantity of mountain 
vine, sugar to taste, and the'iuieeof alemon, and of 
a Seville orange. Whi<k t^iia with a pint of good 
cream, adding more sugar if neccs.^ary, and liil the 
glasses. Ratafia cream may also be made of the 
beat yolks of four or five eggs, with a quart of 
cream, and two glasses of brandy scalded together, 
but not bailed over the fire. 

A Plain Cream. — Boil a pint of milk and one of 
cream, with two bay leaves, a bit of lemon peel, fine 
sugar to sweeten, a dozen almonds, and three bitter 
ones beaten to a paste, with oratige flower water. 
Thicken 'with a Iiille rice flour rubbed with milk, 
and give it a scald. When cold put a hllle lemoa 
juice to the cream, and fill the glasses or cups. 
A liule nutmeg or cinnamon may be strewed over 
ihifi and other creams. 

Coffee Cream. — Have a pint of clear jelly of 
calves' feet, free of blacks and fat. Clear a large 
cupful of strong coffee with isinglass till bright and 
jlecply brown. Mix it with the jelly, add a pint 
of good cream, and fine BUi^^r to taste ; and after 
mixing well, boil up for a few minutes till you have 
■ weak jelly. This is an easily made, and favourite 
rream. 

Orange Cream, — an Elegant Cream. — Wipe with 
-a wet towel, and grate oft the thick coarse parts of 
« Seville orange vind I then pare and boil the skin till 
•oft,'Chtingingihe water. Beat this in a marble mor. 
Hx, and put to it a spoonful of ratafia, tbejuice of the 
.anmge uraincd, four ounces of fme sugar, nnd the 



.jolks of four e^i^. Beat these ingredients tbb- 

'TDUghly well together for a quarter of an hour, and^ 
'ithen by degrees mix them with a pint of cream that 
bas boiled ; keep beating till the whole is oold;< 
then put it into custard cups, and set these in a kettle 
;of boiling water. Wipe the cups, let the cream thick- 
len by standing, tind garnish with thin parings of 
/preserved orange chips. 

Observations.-*^ A. variety of creams are made by 
changing the ingredients, as chocolate for coffee 
Pistachios for almonds, &c. Greams of a plain sort 
may be served on Naples^ biscuii», ratafia drops, or 
preserved orange sliced. 

CUSTARHS. 

Almond Custard.^^Blanch and pound nearly ia 
half pound of sweet, and a half ounce of bitter ak 
monds, using a little rose water to prevent them 
(from oiling. Sweeten a pint or rather more of bent 
ing sweet milk, and another of cream,^nd mix these 
gradually with the yolks of six eggs, stirring them 
well as tney cool. Rub the almond paste through 
a sieve to this, and set it over the fire to thicken, 
carefully stirring it. Pour it into a jug, and stir till 
it cools. Instead of boiling, this may be baked in 
'<cups, or in a dish with an elegantly cut paste bor- 
der. Flour of rice may be used instead of almonds ; 
'they are then called KiCE Custards. 

Baked Custard. — Boil and sweeten with fine su- 
gar a pint of milk, and another of cream, with ki 
■ stick of cinnamon and a bit of lemon peel. When 
cool mix in the beat yolks of four eggs. Pick out 
the cinnamon and lemon peel, fiU the cups, and bake 
^for ten minutes. ':' 

Lemon Custard. — Beat the yolks of eight eggs 
•as well as if for a cake, till they are a strong white 
tiercam. Mix gradually a pint of boiling water imd 



^(le grated rind and juice of two lemons. Sweeten 
tottiste, and stir this one wny over ilie fire till it thick-' 

'en, but do nut let it boil. Add a liltle wine and a 
t^HKJnful ofbrandy when the custard is almost veady. 
Slir till cool. Serve in cups to be eaten cold. 

Exctlimt Cuminon Cnitanii. — Boil a ouart of- 
new milk with GU;rar, a bit of' cintianiuii and lemon 
peel, and two hay leaia>K. Mix a sponnrul of rice 
nour with a Jiltle »ild milk and the Itext yolka 
of six eggs. Stir ibe whole together into the Iwil-" 
ing Riiik in a basin, and tlien lei rt tliicken over (be 
fire, but not boii. Pour it imo acold dish, and stir one- 
way till cool. A very liitle ratafia, curufou, or peiwh 
water may be put to fl.ivour this cuslaid. Grate a' 
little nulnitg, or strew a liltle ground cinnamon 
lightly«ver the ti)p of ihe nips. 

Curds and Cream.— '\Vh&\ the milk is cordJed' 
firmly, fill up a melon bt Turk's cap stimewareshupe, 
perforated wiih iioles to let tlie whey drain iitt'. l-'ilt' 
up the dish as the curd sinks. Turn it nut wiieti- 
wanted, and serve with cream ina ^dass dish : or a 
whip may be jMiured alknit the curd, which muy be 
liiB<te firm hy squeezing or long standing. 

Cheexeciikes. — Mix with the lieut curd of a quart 
Attd a half of milk, n hi<4f pouinl of picked currants, 
white -sugar to tasle. and also poun<led di)nanK>ii, 
iftiebeat yolks of fnur eg(>H, the ]jeel of a leiiion> 
grated off on lumps of the sugar used for sweeten- 
ing, a half pint of scalded cream, and a ^iass of 
brandy. Mix tlie ingredients well, and fill paity- 
jtans Imed with a thin light puff paste nearly full.' 
Twenty minutes will bake liicm in a quick oven/ 
They may be iced. 

Almond C/<feMCrt4M— Bl.mch and pound a 
quarter of a puund of sweet almonds and ei^lit bit- 
ter ones, with a glnss of common or orange fiirwer 
water. Add four ounces of JHigar, n quarter pint 
Scream, and the wlulesof two eggs beat to a frutti^ 

B I) 



Mix and fill small patty-pans ; or^ these almonjl' 
cheesecakes may be matte by merely mixing a few 
lieat almonds with common cheese-cakes. 
Lemon or Orange Cheesecake*. — Grate tlie rind 
of three lemons, and squeeze their juice over tfaraft 
tfgortfjt Useuits soaked in a glass o( cream. Add 
to this four ounces of fresh butter, fotir of fine su- 
gar, and three eg^ well beaten. Season with cio- 
oamon and nutmeg. Mix the whole ingredieol^ 
thoroughly, and bake in small pans lined with a light 
itim paste. Lay a few long* thin slices, of caocued. 
lemon peel upon the top. 

Ah Egg Cheese^ or Curd Star. ^^"BoW and season 
ipith cinnamon and lemon peel a ouart of milk or 
cream, and put to it. eight eggs well beat, and a^very 
little salt Sweeten and season -with orange fiower- 
water, wine,, brainr seasoning -that ia preferred. 
Stir, and let this .boil till it ccurdles, and till the^ 
irbey is completely separated; then drain it through, 
a sieve, and put it into >a star mould or other shapcy 
with. Iioles to let the* whey drain wholly off. Wheai 
ftrm, turn it out, and serve with cream, custard or 
wine and sugar around it. 

Gooseberry Fool. — ^Put the picked fruit and a 
glass of water in a jar with a little moist sugar, and 
set the jar over a stove, or in Wiling water till the 
fruit will pulp. Press it through a colander, aodl 
mix the pulp l^y degrees with commoi> plain cus-. 
ttord, nmde with very few eggs. 

Apple Fool. — This is made as above. The fruit 
may either he mixed with sweetened milk thickened 
with eggs, or with plain custard* 

Devmifihtre J uiiket.'-r^WWa the cow into a bowl 
10 which a little rennet ifi»put. Stir it up when full, 
and when finn pour over it scalded cream, pounded 
augar and cinnamon. 

Whip .Syllabub. — Make a strong whip as direct* 
^ for Trifle; or in making a Ti^ a little of the 
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*hip may be saved, or applied to this use after it 
hasdoneduiy on tlie Trine. Mixu largcpintof rioli 

«weet cream with a half pint of sweet wine, sifted 
sugar to toste, the juice and fine grate of a lemon, 
and a htlle cinnamon. Slir this briskly, and fill the 

, glasses within a half inch of the briui. With a 
kpODu lay a little of the whip lightly on the top of | 
each ; or a wliin may be got by whisking the above 

'vnaterials, and draining the froth on a sieve as long 

'wB possible before the syllabubs are wanted. 

Windsor SyUabub. — Pour a bottle of sherry oi- 
jiort into a deep china or glass IhjwI ; sweeten it 
well, and season it with pounded cloves and grated 

Tvutmeg. Milk nearly double the quantity of milk 

■>0ver it, and stir it up. 

Stagbrikkire SyUnbub'. — It is made as above, 

' •obstituting eider with a little brandy for the wine. 

:' ' Somersetshire Syllabub — Sweeten a pint of port, 
I ^/tad another of Madeira or dierry, in a china do#1. 

I Milk about three pints of milk over this. In a 

•short time it nill bear clouted cream laid over it. 

,Crrate nuim^ over this, and strew a few coloureil 

-comfits on the top. 

Clouted Cream. — .Season a quarter pint of new 
.milk with two blades of mace, and put to it a large 

'-.^ass of rose water. Strain and add to this the beat 

' yolks of two eggs. Stir the mixture into a quart of 

-jridi cream, and let it scald, stirring it all the while. 
The rose water may be omitted when this is to be 

'eaten with fruit. 

SwiEET Dishes of Ricb. 
I 

Snow BaUs.^SweW a half pound of rice in water 
with a roll of lemon j eel till tender, and drain it. 
Divide it into tivj pi r.s, anJ roll a pared apple, 
;floreJand the ho.^ tilL-d with sugar and cinnanion,iu- 
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. to each heap, tying them up tightly in separate cToths^ 
Boil for an hour, and serve with pudding sauce. 

Buttered Rice. — Swell the rice till tender in new 
. milk. Pour off the thick milk, and add melted but- 
ter, sugar and cinnamon. Serve hot. 

Rice Blanc Mange — Swell four ounces of rice in 

water ; drain and boil it to a mash in good milk» 

' with sugar, a bit of lemon peel, and a stick of cin- 

'Oamoo. Take care it does not burn, and when^. 

quite soft pour it into cups oc into a shape dipped 

int^old watePi When cold turn it out. Garnish 

with currant jelly or any red preserved fruit 

. Serve with cream, or plain custard. 

A Dish of SnoWf or Snow Cream. — Stew and' 

pulp a dozen of apples : beat and when cold stir this. 

.into' the whites of a dozen eggs whisked to a strong 

.froth ; add a half pound of sugar sifted, and the 

, grate of a lemon. Whisk the whole together till it 

. becomes stiff, amd heap it handsomely on aglasis dish. 

Oatmeal Flumrner^.-^Fui finely ground oatmeal. 

. to stee^ in water for three days. Pour off the thin 

bf the first water, and add, as much more. Stir up, 

strain, and boil this with a little salt till of the thick- 

-ness wanted, adding water at first if it be in danger 

• of getting too stiff. A piece of butter is an im- 
. provement, and a little white su^jar. Serve ioa ba« 
' sin with milk, wine, cider, or cream^ 

Observation. — This, if allowed to become sour, is 
neither more nor less than Scotch aoicens. 

Rice Flummery — Mix a couple of spoonfuls of 
rice flour with a little cold milk, and add to it a 
large pint gf boiled milk sweetened and seasoned 
with cinnamon and lemon peel. Two bitter al- 

• monds beaten will heighten the flavour. Boil this, 
.and stir it constantly.; and when of proper consis- 
.t^nce pour it in a shape or basin. When cold turn 
•it out, and serve with cre^m or custard round it; 

«r with a sauce of wine, sugar, and lemon juicev 
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Observation. — This differji in nolhing from rice 
blanc mange, except that rice flour is used instead ef 
the whole rice. 

French F/ummenf. or Yelloro Flwntmery, ^c. may 
Be made as directed for blanc mange, — using weft 
beat yolks of eggs instead of treaiu. It may be 
ma^e nther in cups or in a mould of any shape. 

MiUeFeuillei. Itulian Pyramid, or Putts iT Amour, 
^-This is the self same thing with different names, 
A gtHxl puff paste, rather thick, must be stamped 
owl with tin stamps or any ingenious substitutes, 
into a'number of pieces, each less than the other ; 
ihe base being of the size of the plate in which the 
pyramid is to be served, anti the others grailualiy 
tapering to the top. Bake the pieces of paste on 
paper laid on tins, and ice them. Pile them up with 
raspberry and other jams of different colours laid 
en the edge^, and a hunch of small preserved fruit 
«r some oilier ornament on the top. 

Baked Penrs. — Pare, core, and, if large, divide 
litem. Bake them in a .itonewarc dish with sugar^ 
Itruised cloves, a little itwect wine,' and grated lemoa 
peel. The oven should he rather slow. 

'I'd Stew Pears. — Prepare and season them as 

' -above,' and pack them in a new block tin sauce pan 

■with a little water or wine. Cover them close, and 

ht tliem atcw slowly for three hours. 

' . Black Caps. — Pure, diviile, and core some largo 

- jfa'cy apples. Bake them with wbite sugar strewed 

•»er them. Serve with a snuce of wine, water and 

ngar, seasoned with cloves and cinnamon. 

Observations. — Genuine bhick caps are neither 

Cred nor divided. They are merely cored, the 
Im BtuAed with sugar and seasonings, and the, 
apples stewe<l very slowly in sweet wine in a cJoae 
fcvered tin pan. The tops are then blackened wiUkj 
MaidamaDder, which gives the name. ^,, ^ 
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Jellibs. 

- Cdhes* Feet JeUy. — It is best to make the piaiii 
jelly the day before the dish is wanted. Cleau and 
alit four calves^ feet, and boil them slowly in five 
quarts of water till rather more than the half ift 
wasted. Skim the stock ; strain off the liquor, and 
wlien cold and firm remove the top fat and the se>- 
cUment. Put this jelly ipto a nice preserving pan,, 
ifith white sugar totaste, the thin peel of two lemons,, 
ttid the juice of from four to six ; a half bottle of 
Madeira or Sherry, the whites of six eggs well 
whisked, and the shells crushed and thrown into the 
pan. Stir this well together, and set the pan on 
the fire, taking care not to agitate the jelly after 
it begins to heat. Let it boil slowly for from twelve 
to fifteen minutes, then throw in a little cold water,, 
and let it boil another five minutes. Set the pan, 
Nirith a clotb thrown over it, to settle for a half hour, 
|K)ur the jelly into a flannel jelly bag, and strain uU 
^ be perfectly pellucid — ^for the brightness of jellies 
IS one of their main excellencies. 
. Observations, — This jelly may be made of cow* 
lueels, or a proportion of them ; and it may be fl^^ 
toured with many things, some of them cheap sub- 
ititutes for what is ordered above. Curaqoa^ Nfy^ 
muj or sweet wiy.e may be substituted for the wine, 
or less may be used, and a little good vinegar does for 
partpf the lemon juice. Some very great economista 
even substitute porter for wine, and flavour with co> 
rfiander seeds, allspice, cinnamon, and cloves. 
. Apple Jdly, — Pare as many juicy apples as yott 
will want, ai)d slice them into a little water. Boil 
tliem to a ntash, drain them through a jelly bag, 
^d take equal weight of sugar, boiled to blowing 
height. Boil for ten minutes, seasoning with the 
gimte and juice of two or more kmona. 
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" Jsiti^a.iB Jelly. — Boil an ounce of isinglass with 
B bit of lemnn ptcl in a quart uf wutt;r llll it is re- 
duced to a pint, and slraiii it. Sweeten witli white 
flugar, and season with lemon juice. 

Hartshorn Jelly. — Simmer a half pound of tlie 
shavings in two ouarts of water till the half \e waiU 
ed. Strain and Imil up the jell^ with the thin rind 
of three sweet oranf<;es, and three lemons. Wlien 
cool add white suf^ar to laste, the juite uf the fruit, 
and the whites of six eggs wtll whisked up. Let 
it just come once more to boil, without sliiTing it, 
and run it through a jelly bag till quite dear. 

Sweetmeats asd Peeseuvks. 

To preserve fruits liiat are in common use, and 
to make those sweeimeats which are oftenesi wanted 
in private families, is justly con.sidered a point of 
j;ood housewifery ; for these common things may 
' be both. cheaper and more nicely doitct at heme than 
-where they are manufactured by wholesale fur the 
jnarket. A little caie and piatlice will soon give 
llie cook or mistress of a fi.:nily suHicIem skill to pre- 
.-pare the sugar for these things, attention and cleanli- 
' V^ss do the rest. The sugar £jr preserved ought, ge- 
' rurally speaking, to be of the first quality. It ou^t 
Wbo tu be in sufliuient quantity, lor it is very sliurt>. 
'ipghted economy to maltepuliry savings, at the lisk 
'ill injuring commodities which are always costly 
jlowever they may be maimged. Sweetmeats an" 
Vost safely kept in «mall pols of eartlienwure, or 
■mall stone jars, with papers stetiied in brandy pat 
•ver them as soon as they are cool, and sugar sttied 
'Uther above or below these pa|)erB. or both. This 
MigBF is well lieslowed ; and it can be afterwaida 
iKcid in making other pi eserves. To keep stont 
jVuit, melted mutton suet is sometimes used, .and is 
rUinlv an efficacious meibud of excluding Jhc air* 
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Aough not very pleasant otherwise. Presses lifted' 
iwth wood, she! res, pantry drawers, or any place' 
that is perfectly dry^ and if possible, not too warm, 
are best suited for keeping preserves. Brass and 
eopper pans scoured till brightly cieah, are still 
much used for making preserves; bat a vessel of 
double block tin, or of iron very thickly tinned^ if 
Kept for jellies and sweet things, answi^s equally 
well, and is far more safe, particularly for the coarsi^ 
er jams, which being generally made with a short 
allowance of sugar, require long boiling. Sweet- 
meats are best when rather quickly boiled, that the 
watery parts may be driven off without a process con- 
tinued so long as to injure the colour of the fruit that 
is employed. Fruit jellies may be made without boiL 
Mig at all, by merely stirring the s«gar finely bfeaU 
en and sifted into the juice of the fruit. But they 
look muddy and eat harshly. It is a goo/l plan to 
have a sieve, spoons^and two pans of different sizes 
kept wholly for preserves and sweet dishes ; as the 
least taint of other things will at once destroy these 
delicate preparations; Sweetmeats and preserved 
fruits ought to be looked 'at several times during the 
first month; and if mouldiness gathers on them 
which is not occasioned by external damp, jellied 
and jams, and the syrup of preserves, must be boiled' 
over again till the jelly is firm, and lilt the watery, 
particles which the fruit has given out to the syrup 
are wholly evaporated. 

Of Boiling Sugars foe PaxsEuvES. 

Confectioners reckon several degrees in preparing 
sugars, fmm a simple clarified syrup to caramel. 

To Clarify Svgar. — To every pound of brokeir 
sugar take a quarter pint of water, and the half of the 
white of an egg beat up. Stir this up till the sugar 
tibsolye, and when it boils, and the scum rises strong:^ 
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«nd tiiick, i.our in amillier quarter pint of water to 
each pound. Let it liui), eilgiiifj tlie pan forward 
till all the scum \s thi-uwn up. bet it on the hearth,.. 
and when it hss st'ttittl lake ufP the scum, and lay it 
on a reversed ' hair sieve ovlt a dish, that the syrup 
may run fmm it. Return the sjrup into the paa, 
end b[)il and skim it.ome Dtore. 

Candied Siigttr, 1st De^^ree. — Boi! clarified su- 
gar till it ri^es tii the pan like clusters of pearls ; or 
try between the finfitr aiid thumb if it havi; leuuity 
enouo-h In draw out iiilo a thread. 

Bluwn Siigur, Sd Degree, — Boil candied sugar 
till on dipping the skiuiuier into the syrup, and 
blowing through tile holes of it the sugar forms in- 
to bubbles. 

Feathered HeigM, 3d Degree. — Boil sugar of the 
Sd degree for some titiif longer, and dip the skim- 
ler in the pan. Shake off ihe sugar, and give the 
Liminer a sudden toss, when if eiiou;rh dune the 
igar will fly off like snow.tiakes. 
CracM'm^ Sii^tr, Itk Degree. — Boil Jiathered 
gar till ou dippiiitr a slick iuta the pan, and put- 
l^ng it aflei-wards in cold water, the sugar will im- 
laetliately lieconie hard. 

Caramel Sugar.— ^m\ crackling sugar till on 
dippiii'^ a slick into it, and then into cold water, 
it hardens and snaps like glas^. 

ObseTva^ni.~~'V\t\s\js\. makes a very elegantco-. 
iiWr for Hwcetmcflls, when prepared thus: — !)et the 
•jfmi with the caramel sugar iiistanLly into a vessel of 
•jfiold water. Have the moulds oiled with almond oil, 
• and with a fork or spimn spread tiite threads of sti- 
^r over ihem in form of nt-i-work or chain-work.. 

i ■ Frdit Jki.lies. 

► * Red Currant Jelly. — Lei the fruit he good of in . 
!/|lilid,.fully ripe, and gathered on and after a dty 
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day. Strip off the stalks ; wei^h it, and clttify 
and boil to the 2d degree an equal weight of refined 
Bugar. Put the fruit to this in the preserving-pal. 
Bkim and boil for fifteen minutes. Skim again, and 
run the jelly through a hair sieve, pot it, and wkea^ 
cold paper it up. 

Ob.iervutions.'^A small proportion of raspbenies 
will greatlyjmprove the navour of the jelly. It 
may be made paler by the mixture of a fourth or 
third part of white currants ; or white raspberries 
may be used. . 

tVhite Currant Jelhf.**^Mak^a&shove, or squeeze 
the fruit and strain the juice^ Use only a silver 
dcimmer and the finest sugar, and boil only five mi- 
nutes, as the delicate colour of this sweet meat is 
very easily injured. Run it twice through a jelly 
bag if necessary. 

Black Currant «/i?Z^.^— Pick die fruit and scald- 
i|in a jar set in belling water. Add a little water to 
it, and squeeze the hot fruit through^a ^eve. To 
every. p'uit of the juice allow a pound of sugar, and 
a little water, and boil, and skim for twenty mi- 
nutes. 

Another way.- — Clarify the sugar^ and put the 
fruit to it. Let it boil for twenty minutes ; run off 
some of the jelly thn>ugh a sieve, and keep the rest 
as jam for common tarts, &c. 

Goo&eberry^ and Cranberry Jetties.^^ClsLrrfy an 
equal weight of-sugar with that of the fruit Boil 
the fruit for twenty minutes, and run the jelly 
through a sieve, allowino^ a little to remiun to make 
Ik coarse jam, which may be seasoned with spioes 
and used for dumplings and pies. 

Raspberry Jam.-^Take four parts picked rasp- 
berries and one of red currant juice, with equal 
weight of sugar. Put on half the sugar with a Uttle 
water. Skim this and add the fruit. Boil for fifteen 
imnuve$> add the otiier h^f of the sugar^ .and boil 
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for anotlier five miniiles, and when cold pot ihe 
the jam. This and all other jams may be made 
with less faiigar, if they are liin^^^er boiled : but both 
-cwlour and quality, will sufFtr in the process. 

Strawberry Jam.- — Gather fine scarlet strawber- 
Ties quite ripe. Itruise them, and put about a sixth 
fNvL of red ctirrant juice to ihem. Take nearly an 
€C|uai weight of sugiir sifted, and strew it over ihem 
in the presetTiitg p«n ; boil for fifieeu minutes ; poi, 
spd cover with brandy pupLTs when cold. 

Gmntberry and Blnrk Currant Jum. — Take 
equal weight of ptmndcd lump sugar and picked 
fruiL Strew the sugar over the fruit in the pre- 
serving pan, and put a little water into it. Boil 
ond sltim. Lift a luileuf the juice and fruit when 
the fruit has boiled for about twelve minutes, and 
set it to cool on a jihite. If the juice runs off the 
jam mui^t be boiled longer. If it jellies, though 
weakly, it is enough. I'liie is a teat fur all jellies. 
Apricot ami I'lum Jam. — Stone antl skin the 
fWiit. Scald them in m liiile waier in an earthenware 
orstone vessel, llul) ihem through a coarw^ieve, or 
mssh them in a bowl. Take equal wei;;h!s ofpulp> 
md pounded loaf Mifrar, and IkhI the jam for fifteen 
imnutes in a preserving pan, stirring and skimming 
it. The bruised kernels of the fruit, or a few bitter 
abDonds blanched and bruised may iie put in to fla- 
vour the jam. I'cnvli. Ni-ciiiriiie, aud Quince jam, 
fcr puddings and turts, mny be made tu tlie same 



(Wwerraiions.— Jams should be quickly boiled to 
retain a guud colour, Cuiv muBt l>e taken that the 
thicker sorts do not slick to ihe pan. 

Scotch Orange Chip Miirmattide. — Take an equal 
weight of fine loaf sugar and Seville orange* Wipe 
and grate Ihe oranges, but not tmi much. [The 
^ate boiled up with ■'ugar will make an exct^llent 
tuDBL'rve for rice,LUilurd,orbaib!r puddings.^ Cut 



the oranjres the lon^ way, and squeeze out the j[Ui(*' 
through a small sieve. Scrape off the pulp from 
the inner skins.^ aiui pick out the seeds. Boil the 
skins till perfectly temler, changing^ the water toi 
take off part of the bitter. When cool scrape the 
coarse white thready part from the skins, and cut* 
them into chips. Clarify the sui»ar, and put the 
chips, pulp, and juice to it. Add, when boiled for 
ten minutes, the juice and p;rate of two lemons to 
every dozen of oranges. Skim and boil fur twenty . 
minutes. 

Ob,9ervations.-^There are various ways of mak- 
ing thrs marmalade. Thelialfof the boiled skins 
may be pounded bef(»re tl>ey are mixed ; and if 
'the chips look too numerous, part of them may be 
withheld. The oranofe grate, if a strong flavour is 
wanted, may either l>e Used in substance, or infused, 
and the tincture strained and added to the marma- 
lade when l>oili ig. Where marmalade is made in 
large quantities for exportation, the various articles 
are prepared and put at once into a thin syrup, and 
boiled for from four to six hours. Orange marma- 
lade may be thinned with apple jeily. 

Smmth 0>ange Marmalade. — This is made as 
ftboveronly the skins, instead of being cut into chips, 
must l)e pounded in a n)ortar, and gradually mixed 
with the syrup, — withholding a part if the marma- 
lade be in danger of becoming too thick. 

Transparent Orange Affzrmalade.-^U^e the juice 
and pulp of the fruit only. Wash the latter in a 
•very little water, and strain it to the juice. Take a 
pound or rather nioreof refined sugar to the pint of 
juice, and boil it to the 2d degree. Put the juice 
to it, and boil and skim well for twelve minutes. 

Observation. — Lemon marmalade may be made 
as above. 

Black Buttery a Cheap Preserve — Pick cttiv 
rants, gooseberries, strawberries, or whatever fruit 
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you have; and to every two pounds of frtiit put 
x)ne of sugar, and boil till a good deal reduced. 

Cheap Method of Preserving Fruit for Pud- 
dinffs.-^Vare apples, pears, plums ; or pick what- 
ever sort of fruit you have, and place it in a stone 
jar, with as much Lisbon or brown sugar as will 
sweeten it. Bake m a cool oven till done. It will 
eat with rice or with bread, make pasties, &c. 

To Preserve Fruit without Sugar ^ /or Pies, Pud* 
dingSy 4*c.— »-Gather Morello cherries, green gages, 
currants in bunches, green gooseberries, &c. not 
over ripe ; and pick them as soon, and as gently as 

S>ssible. All bruised ones must be laiS aside, 
rop them softly into wide mouthed short necked 
glass bottles, and shake the bottles that the fruit 
may lie compactly. Stop the bottles with good corks, 
and set them in a slow oven till the fruit begins to 
bhrivel. Take them out, and in a little while make 
•the corks firm, dip them in bottle rosin, and keep 
till wanted. 

Receipts foe BEAUTirtjL Pkeserves for 

Deserts. 

Jarffonel Pears. — Take large, finely shaped 
"pears, and pare them very smoothly though finely: 
Simmer them in a thin syrup, and let them lie in 
this syrup in a covered tureen or basin for a day or 
two. See that they are covered with the syrup. 
Drain off the syrup, and put more sugar to it. Cla- 
rify it, and simmer the pears till they look transpa- 
rent. Take them up, and pour the syrup over 
them. About a fourth more sugar than the weight 
of the fruit is the requisite quantity. 

Observations. -^T he syrup may be seasoned with 
the juice of lemons. The pears may either be served 
dry, by drying them in the sun, or in a slow oven 
when wanted ; or in the syrup, which is both better, 

cc 
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1^ more eoonomical, as the fruit that 19 not used 
can be potted up afresh. If the seeds of diis and 
of all preserved miits are {ucked out, which may be 
done by an opening at both ends that will allow 
an ivory bodkin to be introduced, they will keep 
much better. Fears are preserved rtd^ by putting 
^ grain or two of poundea cochineal into the syrupi 
and pouring red gooseberry or currant jelly over 
them. 

Preserved Apples Jbr present use. — Clarify fine 
sugar, and boil nicely pared and cored pippins in 
it, with a little lemon juice. Serve in a glass or 
china dish, with the syrup about them, and garnish 
with bunches of preserved barberries, or sprigs of 
myrtle. 

Red Apples served in jelly i^re made nearly ss 
above. Pare and core the most beautiful pippins 
you can get, but leave the stalks. Throw them iito 
a pan of water to keep the colour good ; boil them in 
a very little water, and turn them. Mix cochineal 
with the water. When done, dish them heads 
downmost, and put sugar to the red water, with the 
rind of a lemon, and boil it till it jellies. Strain it, 
and when cold scoop it up neatly with a tea-spoon, 
and lay it among the apples in heaps, tike roughed 
calves's feet jelly. Garnish with sprigs of myrtle, 
rings of lemon rind, &c. 

To Preserv e Apricots, -^ Always choose the finest 
fruit for preserving. Stone and pare the apricots, 
keeping them as firm and entire as possible. Take a- 
bove the'u" own weight of pounded sugar, and strew it 
over them for a nighty laying the slit upmost tu 
keep in the juices of the fruit. Break the stones, 
and blanch wliat are good of the kernels. Simmer 
the whole gently till the fruit looks transparent. 
Skim carefully, and lift out the fruit into pots, 
pcur the syrup and kernels over them, and cover 
when cold ; — ur, they may be preserved in apple 
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jelly ; or greened, by putting a bit of alum, about 
the size of a large nutmep, into the water in which 
they are alternately scalded and tooled, till they 
take the desired colour. Peaches and green gages 
niay be preserved as above. 

Obsei-vatwns. — Suffar for preserved fruit must be 
boiled to the 2d or yd degree. The fruit should 
be looked at for the first month, and, if needful, the 
syrup may be boiled up, allowed to cool, and again 
be put over ihem. 

Magnum Bonum Plums. — Do them as directed 
for apricots, and be sure that the syrup is well clari- 
fied and well skimmed, and that the Jirst simmer- 
ing is slow and short, or else instead of looking clear 
and plump, the fruit will shrink and shrivel in spite 
of whatever may be afterwards done to plump it. 

Obaervatiotis — A bit of the stalk left is thought 
an improveoienl to the appearance of those preserv- 
ed fruits. 

To Preserve Red Gooseberries. — Clip off the 
top of each berry, and take weight for weight of 
fine sugar. Clarify the sugar, and put the fruit to 
it, havmg made a slit with a needle in each berry, 
to lei the sugar penetrate the fruit. Skim well, and 
when the skins look very transparent take up the 
fruit with a sugar skimmer into glasses or pots. 
Boil the syrup till it will jelly, (if the fruit were 
boiled w> long it would become leathery.) Strain 
it through n fine sieve, and pour it on the berries. 
This is a. cheap and beautiful preserve. Green Gas- 
ctngnes may ne done in the same manner, first 
greening them as directed for pickles, with alum 
and vine, or cabbage leaves , though this at best is. 
we confess, a su.spicious process. The seeds must 
- Xic picked out of those green gooseberries, or they 
will uol look nearly so well. 

To Preserve Cherries. — Take a fourth more of 
sugar than of Morello cherries. Cut the stalks; 
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take out the stones with a silver toothpick or bod- 
kin as gently as possible ; or if this be too trouble- 
some prick the fruit with a needle. Clarify the su- 
gar, and put to it a half pint of red or white cur- 
rant jelly ; and when this nas boiled for Stc minutes 
i)ut in the cherries^ and let them simmer till ihey 
ook bright 

Dried Cherries.-^-Take out the stones, and give 
them a slow boil in a thin syrup. Let theni' remain 
in this for a day^ and scald them agaki and 
again, making the syrup gradually richer. When 
they look bright and plump pot them up in the sy- 
rup ; and when wanted drain and dry them on a 
stove or wire sieve, or in a very cool oven. Cher- 
rieSf peaches, apricots^ &c. may be prpserved in 
brandy with great oase. Prick them with a needle, 
and drop them into wide mouthed bottles, with some 
fine sugar. Fill up with brandy, and cork and place 
the bottles in a hot water bath or cool oven for some 
hoursi 

CucumberSf a Beauiifiil Preserve, — ^Lay the cu- 
cumbers ia a weak pickle of salt and water for two 
days, and then for the same length of time in fresh 
water, changing it twice. Green them as directed 
for pickles, and strew a bit of alum over them to 
assist the process. When alternately scalded and 
cooled till they look of a fine green, boil them for a 
few minutes in water with fresh leaves above and 
below them, and when cool cut a bit out of the 
nat side, and scrape out the seeds and pulp. 
Dry the fruit gently in a cloth, and put into the 
inside a seasoning of bruised cloves, sliced ginger, 
tliin lemon rind, mace, and a few white pepper 
corns. Tie in the bit cut out M'ith a piece of nar- 
row tape. To every pound of fruit clarify a pound 
of sugar, and when cold pour it over them. Press 
them down with a plate on which a weight is placed^ 
that they may be covered; and when they havo 
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Roaked two days, boil up the synip, adding one 
Iialf more of clarified sugar to it. Repeal the soak- 
ing and boiling up of the syrup three more times 
during a fortnight, and last of all, add to it the juice 
and fine ffrate of two lemons for every six cucum- 
bers, and boiling them in it for ten minutes pot 
them up. They may be preserved by a more sim- 

Eie process, by cutting them in quarters, but look 
est when done whole and served in a glass dish. 
A little pine-apple rum put to the syrup gives the 
flavour of West India sweetnieata. Melons are 
preserved in the above manner, and also whole Se- 
ville oranges, first carving the skins of the oranges 
with a sharp knife in form of leaves, flowers, &c. or 
of a pine-apple ; when steeped, the inside must be 
scooped out, by cutting a large hole at the top for 
this purpose. The great art in preserving fruit is to 
avoid having the Ryrup too rich at first, which 
would infallibly shrivel them, particularly if they be 
boiled in it. or have it poured hot over them 

Observation. — Several pretty dishes ore made 
with preserved oranges. They may be filled with 
rich custard, with calves' feet jelly, or other jellies, 
or with a mixturtt of beat almonds, sugar, cream, 
and seasonings*. 

3b PreBtrxie Strawberries. — Sprinkle sifted fine 
■ugar, equal to half their own weignt, over the finest 
fruit of the scarlet kind, not over ripe. When they 
have lain in this for a night, take as much sugar 
again ; or in all equal weight to the fruit, and with 
currant juice, m alee it into a thin syrup, and sim- 
mer the fruit in this till it will jelly. Serve in cream, 
or in a glass dish. 

Tablets and Confectionaey Dbofs. 

A few receip's in this department may be uiefui 
families, as vhcse things are cordial aad ^ 
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M>metimcs even medicinal ; and may be very cheap- 
ly and easily prepared at home. 
' To Make Cinnamon, Ijcmon, Horehound^ or Gin- 
ger Tablet, — Take oil of cinnamon, fine sifted Chi- 
na ginger, essence or grate of lemon pounded in the 
^proportion ivanted for flavouring the article to be 
made. Two drops of oil of cinnamon^ a half ounce 
of ginger, and the grate of two lemons, is a medium 
quantity to the pound of sugar. Mix tlie flavour- 1 
ing ingredient very well with the boiling sugar, and 
pour it out when boiled candy height, on a marble 
slab or stone previously rubbed with sweet oil. Mark 
the tablet in squares with a roller and knife. Drops 
^nay be made of the same materials, dropping them 
legularly on paper, and taking them ofi^ with a knife 
when firm. Any kind of svgar drops may be 
made by using different flavouring ingredients to 
moisten the sugar ; as, for example, for coffee drops, 
use a little strong clear tincture of the coffee berry; 
dove drops, essence of cloves ; peppermint drops, es- 
sence of peppermint. 

Ratafia Drops, — Blanch and beat, with an ounce 
of fine sugar and a little water, four ounces of 
bitter, and two ounces of sweet almonds. Add to 
the paste a pound of sugar, the whites of two 
eggs, unA a little noyeau. Beat the whole well, 
and when light drop the batter from a biscuit fun- 
nel on paper, of the size of pigeons'* eggs, and bake 
the drops on tins. 

To Make Barley Su^ar. — Clarify, and boil su- 
gar to the 4th degree, or era elding hev^ht, and when 
ijoarly boiled enough add to it lemon grate, a drop of 
citron oil, or a little beat spermaceti, whichever sort 
of barley sugar is wanted. Rub a marble slab 
with oil, and when the sugar is ready, dip the pan 
ill cold water for two minutes, and then pour it out 
on the slab. Cut the sugar into slips, and while hot 
tVf'ifit it if ycu choose. Care must be taken in boiling 
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sugar to ibis height, that it does not bum, ror fly 
over; to prevent wliicb, a small bit of butter may 
be thrown in to check the violent ebullition^ and a 
little lemon juice if it be in dannrer of gram wg. 

Candied Orange and Lemovi Peel. — Soak the peel 
of lemons or Seville oranges (Irst in salt and water,, 
and afterwards in fresh water till their acrid taste 
is gone. Dry them, and boil them till tender in 
a thin syrup. Afterwards in a stronger syrup boil- 
ed higher, next drain and dry them for use. 

To Make Devices and Oimarttents in Sugar.--^ 
Make a paste of the finest loaf sugar and gum tra- 
gacanth steeped in rose water, or any flavoured wa- 
ter, and mould and colour the ornaments as best 
suits the purpose for which they are intended. 

Cakes, &c.. 

Before beginning to make any sort of cake, have 
the sugar beat and sifted, the flour dry and sifted ; 
the fruit stoned^or picked and washed, the lemon peel 
pared, or beat to jx paste in a mortar, with a little 
cream; the butter, when this is used for light cakes, 
beaten cold to a cream ; and above all, have the eggs, 
yolks, and whites separately well beaten. A large 
tin basin answers best for this purpose, as the eggs 
ran in this be heated over the fire while the whisking 
is going on, which greatly assists the process. It is 
a good test of beat eggs when they arc so thick els 
to carry the drop from the whisk. If the eggs are 
not properly managed at first, it is difficult to raise 
them to a cream afterwards.. It ought to be remem- 
bcred, that eggs, besides enriching cakes, are in- 
tended to supply the place of yeast. When the 
several ingredients are well mixed, they ought im- 
mediately to be put into the oven, that the fruit may 
not sink ; but if yeast is used, the cake must stand 
for some time to rise. Yeast should be sweet and 
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thick. It may be improved by blanching it with 
>vater, allowing it to settle, and then pouring the 
water off. The thing next to be attended to is the 
state of the oven. It must not only be thoroughly 
heated, but have a quick heat when the cake is put 
in. Folds of paper ought to be put about cakes 
when put in, lest the top get scorched. Plunging 
a large knife into the heart of a cake, and drawing 
it quickly out, is the best mode of judging whether 
it be ready. If not enough, the blade of the knife 
will be glary, and the^ cake must be instantly re- 
turned to the oven. The heat ought to be kept up 
throughout, by adding fresh fuel occasionally tiu 
the caKe is drawn ; but, above all, attention must 
be given till it is once properly raised. Cakes 
ought to be kept in a dry place, wrapped up and 
set in a jar to keep them from hardening. They 
will keep thus a very long time. 

A Plain Pawnd Cake. — Beat a pound of cold 
butter to a cream, and put to it nme eggs well 
beat. Beat them toother till well mixed and lights 
and put to them a little shred lemon peel, or a few 
blanched almonds chopped, su^ar, and a pound and 
a quarter of dried and sifted flour. Bake in a pan 
for an hour, in a rather quick oven ; or two small 
cakes may be made of the same ingredients. 

Observations, — This may be made a plain plum 
cake^ by putting to it a half pound of currants, a 
a few raisins, and a half pound of candied lemon 
and orange peel, with nutmeg and cinnamon to taste. 
This may also be converted into a fine seed cake^ 
by adding carraway and coriander seeds to the plain 
cake. 
A very Rich Plum Cake, — Take equal weight of 
currants and flour ; — ^about a pound of each will 
make a cake of good size ; a pound and a half will 
make a large one. Beat twelve ounces of fresh 
butter to a cream. Beat also sixteen eggs to a 
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cream with a whisk in a tin pan, and set them 
over the fire with a pound of sifted sugar, whisking 
all the time. AVhen warm take them off, and con- 
tinue to beat till they are cold, when the butter 
must be well mixed with them ; and then the cur- 
rants, which should be .previously picked, dried 
in a cloth, and rubbed in flour. Pui to this a half 
pound of candied eitron, lemon and orange peel 
cut in long bits, a half ounce of bitter almonds beat 
to a paste with a little sugar, two ounces of sweet 
^monds blanched and cut the long way, half an 
an ounce of pounded cinnamon and mace, and a ' 
little curafoa, or any highly flavoured liqueur, or 
plain brandy. Paper a hoop, and pour in the cake. 

A Plain Plum CaJce. — Use as much flour, but- 
ter and sugar as are ordered ia the above receipt, 
but take only half the quantity of fruit, candied peel 
and eggs. Season with cloves and nutmeg. MeJt 
the butter in a half pint of hot cream. Mix with 
the beat eggs three spoonfuls of good yeast. Put 
the whole together, and if the stuff* be too thick 
add a little sweet wine to it, or more cream. Pour 
It into a buttered pan, and let it rise before the fire 
before it is put into the oven^ which should bo 
strongly heated. 

Mice Cake.-^lSflix half a pound of sifted rice 
flour, with a half pound of loaf sugar sifted, and 
put this to six eggs well whisked and strained,. 
Season with a little ratafia and orange flower water, 
and a drop or two of essence of lemon, or some 
finely grated rind of lemon. Beat the whole to- 
gether for twenty minutes, and fire in a quick oven. 
Observatioiu — This is an excellent cake for a 
Trifle, but it will not keep long. A small propor-. 
tion of wheat flour may be mixed with the rice flour. 

A Fine Seed Cake, — Take a pound and a half 
of flour, aud sixteen eggs well whibked. Mix with 
ibeiQ a pound and a half of iine beat sugar, ami 
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whisk them well together. Throw in a half pound' 
of cut candied citron, lemon and orange peel, and 
four ounces of almonds blanched ancT cut. Mix 
this with a pound and a half of dried flour, and 
twelve ounces of butter beat to a cream. Season 
with cinnamon and cloves^ and throw' in a few car- 
raway seeds. Smooth the top of this, (and every 
sort of cake) when put into the hoop, and throw 
sugared catraways over it. 

A Common Seed Cake. — Mix a half pound of 
beat white sugar with two pounds of flour m alai|;e 
bowl or pan. Make a hole in the centre, and pour 
into it a naif pint of lukewarm milk, and two spoon- 
fuls of yeast. Mix a little of the surrounding flour 
with this, and throwing a cloth over the ves^sel, set it 
in a warm place for an hour or two. Add to this 
half a pound of melted butter, an ounce of carrsr- 
way seeds, and a \\%\\e allspice, ginger and nutmegs 
and milk sufficient to make' the whole of a proper 
stiffness. Butter a hoop, and pour in the mixture. 
Let it stand a half hour at the mouth of the oTen, 
to rise, and then bake it. 

Scotch Diet Cake. — Take a pound of fine sugar 
sifted, the same weight of eggs very well whisked, 
and mix and beat them together for twenty mi- 
nutes. Season with lemon grate and cinnamon. 
Stir in very smoothly three quarters of a pound of 
sifted flour. This is a very light cake, and will 
bake quickly. It may either be iced, or havesofted 
sugar strewed over it before baking. 

Scotch Short Bread,-^To the fourth of a peck 
of flour take %\ik ounces of sifted sugar and of can- 
died orange peel, citron and blanched almonds, two 
ounces each. Cut these in rather large pieces, and 
mix them with the flour. Rub down among the 
flour a pound of butter in very minute bits, and 
melt a half pound, and with this work up the flour» 
&c. The less kneading it gets the more short and 
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crisp the cakes will be. Roll out tbe paste into a 
lar^ well-slijped oval cake about an iticli and a 
half thick, and divide this. Pinch ihe cukes neatiy 
at the edjjes, and mark them on the top with the 
instrument used for the pui-pose, or with a fork, 
Strew carraway comfits over the top, and a few 
stripes of citron. Bake on paper rubbed with flour. 
Observation. — Plainer short bread may be made 
by using less butter and no candied fruit. The 
whole of the butter may be melted, which makes 
the process easier. 

Savojji or Sponge Biscuit. — Whisk twelve eegs 
till while and thick, and mix with them a pound of 
sifted bugar. Beat these very well toother, and 
then gradually mix in a half pound of flour, and a 
seasoning of essence of lemon, or lemon grate, and 
a little orange flower water. Butter a melon or 
Turk's cap mould, and fill it within two inches of 
the top. Bake for three \juarters of an hour, and 
when ready lake out the cake, shaking the mould 
to loosen it. Sponge biscuits are baked in smalt 
tin shapes, and iced ur glazed with sifted su^ar. 

Observation. — These light cakes are well suited 
to imddings or Trifles. 

Macaroonn. — Blanch and pound with the whites 
-of lour eggs a pound of Jordan almonds. Add to 
this two pinmds of fine sugar, and pound ihese in- 
gredients to a paste ; then put in eight more whiles 
of eggs. Mix the whole well together ; fill a bis- 
cuit funnel, and make the macaroons through this 
on wafer pRjier, and fire them on tins. Ratafia 
cake^ may be made as above, by using one half 
bitter almonds. 

Plain Gingerbread. — Mix with a pound and n 
h^lfof flour four t.unccs of butter, fuur of browii 
sugar, a half ounce of ground ginger, and some all- 
spice. Make ihis inui a pasle with two ounita tf 
but treacle, und tliape and bake the cakvE. 
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Fine Gingerbread. — Two pounds of flour, ahidf 
pound of brown sugar, a hair pound of orange peel 
cut into bits, an ounce of ground ginger, half an 
ounce of carraway seeds, cloves, mace, an/1 some 
allspice. Mix with these a pound and a half of 
treacle, and a half pound of melted butter. Mix 
the insjredients well together, and let them stand for 
some hours before rolling out the cakes» The paste 
will require a little additional flour in rolling out. 
Cut the cakes, mark ihe top in diamonds with a 
knife, and bake them on tin plates. Gingerbread 
nuts may be made of the above paste, but a little 
more of the ginger and other spices should be ein* 
ployed, and a good deal more flour. 

Small Tea Cakes,-*-£^A^ Sorts, 

Good Tea Cakes. — Rub four ounces of butter in- 
to eight ounces of flour, and mix with this six oun* 
ces of cleaned currants, the same of beat sugar, and 
three beat eggs. Make this into a paste, and roll 
it out about a half inch thick, and stamp out the 
cakes of any size you please with a wine glass, ale 
glass, or small tumbler, by running a paste cutter 
round the glass. Dust the top with sugar. 

Tunbridgc Cakes, — Make them as above of any 
size you please, and strew carraway comfits over 
the top. 

Skrczvsbury Cakes. — Beat half a pound of cold 
butter to a cream, and mix with it six ounces of 
sifted sugar, eight ounces of flour, a few carraway 
seids, and some pounded cinnamon, two eggs beat, 
aid a Utile rose water. Roll out the paste a quar- 
ter of an inch in thickness, adding a little more flour 
if necessary, and stamp out the cakes of any shape 
or. size that is liked. 

Batk Cnkes, — Roll half a pound of butter into a 
p:)und of flour, and add four beat eggs, and a glass- 
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fu! of yeast. Set this before the fire to rise ; then 
add four ounces of sifted sugar, and a few cara- 
vay-seeds. Boll the paste iuto thin sheets, and 
stamp them out. Bake them on tins. They should 
WEe very light. 

Ohs. — This is made into Bath Buks hy mould- 
ing the paste in the shape of buns, and strewing 
a few sugar-caraways over the tops. 

Banbury Cak\js. — Put a pound of flour in a dish, 
and make a cavity in the middle, into which pour 
three tabie-spoontuls of good ye^st, and a quarter 
pint of warm milk. When it has begun to ferment, 
mix witli the leaven eight ounces of cleaned cur- 
rants, six oimces of candied orange and lemon peel, 
two of citron, an ounce of cinnamon, grated nut- 
meg, and cloves, and a half pound of drained honev. 
Mix the whole well, and then roll out a good puff- 
paste. Cut the puli'-paste by running a paste-cut- 
ter round a tea-cup or tumbler, and lay some of 
iJie Banbury cake mixture neatly on each of the 
puS-paste cakes. 

Scotch Petticoat-Tails.— MiK. a half ounce of ca- 
raway-seeds with the fourth of a peck of flour. 
Make a hole in the middle of the flour, and pour 
iDto it twelve ounces of butter melted in a quarter 
pint of milk, and three ounces of beat sun;ar. 
Knead this, but not too much, or it will become 
tough ; divide it in two, and roll it out round, and 
rather thin. Cut the cake by running a paste-cut- 
ter rqund a large dinner-plate, or other large round 
plate. Cut a cake from the centre of this, with a 
small saucer or large tumbler. Keep the inner 
circle whole, and cut the outer one into eight pei- 
ticoat-lails. Bake these on paper laid on tins, 
serve the round cake in the middle of the plate, 
4[id the peltwoal-taUs round it. 

k,,^MeethQakes. — Make these as pound-cake ox. 
D d 
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plum-cake ; but bake in small saucers, or fluted tins 
made for the purpose. 

Cinnamon-Cakes. — Whisk six eggs with a glass 
of rose-water ; add a pound of sifted sugar and a 
quarter ounce of ground cinnamon, with flour 
enough to make a paste. Roll this out, and cut it 
into small cakes. Bake them on paper. They may 
be iced, or have sifted sugar strewed over them. 

Sugar Teor-Cakes, — Make a paste with a pound 
of flour, twelve ounces of sifted sugar, the yolks of 
two eggs, a little nutmeg or cinnamon, and a glass 
of orange-flower- water. Roll it out thin,, cut with 
a stamp or glass, strew sugar over the cakes, and 
bake them. 

Derby Short-Cakes, — Rub down a pound of but- 
ter into two pounds of flour, and mix with this a 
half-pound of beat sugar, an egg, and as much 
milk as will make a paste. Roll this out thin, and 
cut out the cakes in any form. Bake on tin plates 
for about ten minutes. They may be iced, or have 
sifted sugar strewed over them. 

Kent Drop-Cakes. — A pound of flour, a halt- 
pound of butter, the same of sifted sugar and cur- 
rants. Make this into a paste with two eggs, two 
spoonfuls of orange-flower- water, a glass of brandy 
and one of sweet wine. Mix up quickly, and drop 
the batter through a biscuit funnel on floured tins, 
and bake for five or six minutes. 

Common Buns, — Take two pounds of flour and 
one of beat sugar, and mix them. Make a hole in 
the middle of the flour, and put in a glassful of 
thick yeast, and half a pint of warmed milk. Make 
a thin batter of the surrounding flour and the milk, 
and set the dish covered before the fire till the 
leaven begins to ferment. Then put to the mass a 
half-pound of melted butter, and milk enough to 
make a soft paste of all the flour. Cover this with 
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a dust of flour, and let it once more rise for half an 
hour. Then shape the dou^h into buns, and lay 
them apart on buttered tin plates in rows to rise for 
a half-hour. Bake in a quick oven. 

Cross-liims are made of the same sort of dough, 
with the addition of a little more sugar, and a sea- 
soning of cinnamon, allspice, and mace. They 
must, wheu moulded, have the figure of the cross 
impressed on theui with a stamp. Seed-Buns are 
also made as above, with the addition of caraway- 
seeds. They may be baked in pans, and glazed. 
■ Plum-Buns. — Mix with the dough of common 
cross-buns, currants, candied orange-peel, blanched 
almonds chopped, and a seasoning of cinnamon and 
mace. Mark them round the edge when moulded, 
and bake as common buns. 

A Scotch Half-peck Bun, _from Mrs Fraser's 
Cookery— Ta.)i.e half a peck of flour, keeping out a 
little to work it up with ; make a hole in the middle 
of the flour, and break in sixteen ounces of butter ; 
pour in a rautchkin (pint) of warm water, and three 
^lls of yeast, and work it up into a smooth dough. 
If it is not wet enough, put in a little more warm 
water; then cut ofl" one-third of the dough, and lay 
it aside for the cover. Take three pounds of stoned 
raisins, three pounds of cleaned currants, half a 
pound of blanched almonds cut long-ways ; candied 
orange and citron peel, cut, of each eight ounces ; 
half an ounce of cloves, an ounce of cinnamon, and 
two ounces of ginger, all beat and sifted. Mix the 
apicesby themselves, then spread out the dough; lay 
the iruit upon it ; strew the spices over the fruit, 
and mix alt together. When it is well knead, roll 
out the cover, and lay the bun upon it ; then cover 
it neatly, cut it round the sides, prickle it, and bind 
it with paper to keep it in shape ; set it in a pretty 
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qaick oven, and, jast before 700 takeitout, gkze 
the top with a beat egg; 

Common Wheaien Bread on CcbbetCa Pkuu*^ 
Put a bushel of flour into a trough. Make a 
deep hole in the middle of the heap, and take tot a 
bushel oS flour a pint of good yeast, and stir it weU 
up with as much milk.warm water* Pour this mto 
the hole made in the flour; thte take a spoon and 
work it round the edges of diis body of mcnstUEe^ 
so as to bring into it by d^rees floor enou^ to 
make a thin batter, winch roust be well stirred fam 
a minute or tmK Throw a handful of flour over 
the surface of thisbatter^ and cc^er-the wbcde with 
the folds oF a cloth to keep it warm. Set it by tbe 
iire, regulating the distance by tbe state of the wea». 
ther and season of the year. Wbea the batter has 
risen enough to make cracks in tbe flour, form the 
whole mass into dough thus r— -Begin I>v strewing 
six ounces of sak over the heap ;: and then b^^ 
ning round the hole comaintng* the battery, work the 
flour into the batter, ponring in milk-warm soil wa- 
ter or milk as it is wanted. When the whole mass 
is moistened, knead it well, that the fermented 
paste may be duly mixed with the whole mass. 
Mould the loaves; let them rise for twenty mi- 
nutes, and put them into the oven^ which should be 
previously heated* The loaves will require a length 
of time to fire proportioned to th^r size. 

Brorvn Bread is made as above ^ith coarse flour, 
or a proportion of bran added to fine flour. 

French Bread. — All sorts of fine bread baked 
with milk, eggs, and butter, receive this luune. 
To a half peck of the finest flour put a quart of 
lukewarm milk, a little salt, a quarter-pound of 
melted butter, and a half-pint of bleached, yeaat; 
whisk the fluids together, and add two or three 
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beat eggs ; mix the 6our with this, handling it as 
little as possible ; let the dough rise, and mould 
the bread into rolls, cakes. Sec, Bake on tins ia a 
quick oven, and rasp the loaves. 

Saily Lunn Cakes. — Make them as French 
bread, but dissjilvc some sugar in the hot milk. 
Mould into the form of cakes. A little saffron 
boiled in the milk enriches the colour oi' the cakes. 

Yorlcskire Cakes are made as above, only mould- 
ed sm slier. 

Yeast. — There are many ways of preparing yeast, 
bitt no yeast is to be compared wiih that made of 
fresh worts. Yeast is made of the flour of pease, 
rye, potatoes, and wheat, mixed with sugar and 
water, afterwards fermented with good fresh yeast. 
Bad yeast may be improved, by mixing in it flour 
and sugar, with a little warm water, 

Russian Yeast. — The best Substitute that we 
know. — Make a tliick wort of ground rye or malt, 
and for a gallon of this take three ounces or more 
of leaven, and dissolve it in a little of the wort. 
Mix the whole, and add a half-pound of ground 
malt ; shake the mixtiu'e for some time, and in half 
an hour add two large spoonfuls of good yeast ; 
cover for forty-eight hours, and the whole will be 
good yeast. 

Another Substitute. — To a pound of good mashed 
potatoes, of the driest kind, put two ounces of 
brown sugar. Pulp the potatoes through a colan- 
der, and mix them with hot water ; add two or 
three spoonfulaof good yeast. Thisisnot so strong 
as beer-yeast, but it does for housL'hold bread by 
using more of it. In the country this substitute, 
as it is easily obtained, will be found particularly 
convenient. 

»d 2 
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Liqueurs^ Cordials, Home-made Wines, Bebbs, 
AND M18OBLLANBOU8 Reobipts* 

The best basis of all LiqueuTs is pure rectified smrit, 
or uncoloured proof brandy or whisky,— ^proFided the 
latter have no smoky or peal^reek flarour. Soaie fine 
Liqueurs require to be distilled ; but, as this is a troobleb 
some process, in small families they are ^nerally made 
by infusion, which succeeds very well. Tke syrup em- 
phyed must be clarified, as for preserves. Sometimes 
capillaire syrup is used ; but this, in most cases, is an un- 
necessary expense. 

Curagoa, — Infuse three drachms of sweet oil of orange- 
peel with a pint of rectified spirits and a pound of dari- 
fied syrup. Another tvay. — Infuse five ounces of the 
peel of bitter oranges, beat to a paste with a little sugar, 
in a quart of pure spirit and two pounds of clarified su- 
gar. Let the mixture stand for a week in a warm place, 
and strain it off, first through a jelly- bag, and then 
through filtering-paper. 

N. B. — This is the mode of clearing all liqueurs and 
cordials, when straining is not sufficient to clear them. 

Noyeau. — To a quart of pure brandy, or aquavitae, put 
six ounces of clarified syrup, one ounce of French prunes, 
with the kernels broken, two ounces of sound peach, nec- 
tarine, or apricot kernels, bruised ; a few grams oi cele- 
ry seed, and sijlavour of essence of lemon or bitter orange. 
— Infuse for ten days, or more, and filter^ adding a huf- 
pint of water. 

Scotch Noyeau, a very pleasant Compound.'-^Two 
quarts of prooif-spirit, a pint and a half of water, a pound 
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and a half of clarified syrup, six ounces of sweet and 
four of bitter almonds, blaDched and chopped. — InAise 
for a fortnight, shaking the compound occoiinnally, and 
filter. 

Strong Ciimamon Cordial. — PonraboutsixiieDCeworth 
of oiJ of ciDDamoit on a few bnobe of sugar, and rub tliem 
well together. Mix this with two quarts of spirits, 
and a pound of hot clarified syrup. Shake well, and let 
this infuse for a tew dayt^, and then filter it fur use. 
Water mav i>e added at pleasure. 

Obs. — 'this and other compounds may be coloured 
with burnt sugar; but, if well filtered, they look bet- 
ter when pure and bright. 

Citron Cordial, — a kigk'fiavoitred and excellent Com- 
pound. — Talce yellow rinus of citrons, six ounces; of 
orange-]ieet, four ounces ; a nutmeg bruised, and a pint 
and a half of clarified syrup. — Mis with two quarts of 
spirits, for ten days, keeping the Tessel in a warm place. 
Filter for uee. 

Clove Cordial. — Take of bruised cloves and cassia-budif, 
a quarter of an ounce each, and a dozen Jamaica pepper- 
corns. Infuse the spites in hot water, and keep the 
bottle by the fire, close stopped, for a night or two. 
Strain this to three pints of proof-spirit, and add syrup 
to taste. Filter, and colour with burnt sugar, or a bit nf 
cochineal. Mace or nutmeg, bruised, may be added to 
Clove Cordial, which is grateful and stomachic 

Barbadoet Water. — To two quarts of proof-spirit add 
syrup to taste, two ounces of fresh orange-peel, four <A 
lemou-peel, and a few biiiised cloves. Infuse for ten 
days, and filter, 

Creme d'Orange, — a delicious Cordial. — Overadozcn 
oranges, sliced, puur three quarts of rectified spirit, and a 
pint of orange- flowers water. Close the vessel carefully; 
and in ten days add five pounds of clarified syrup, a quart 
of water, and a half-ounce of tincture of saffron : close 
the vessel again, and, in a fortnight, strain off the liauor 
through a jelly~bag : when it has settled, pour it ir 
the leea and bottle it. 

Obs. — The lees of liqueurs moke an excellent 
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to those puddings and cakes for which spirits are or- 
dered. 

Common Ratctfia. — Take an ounce of bruised nut- 
megs, a half-pound of bitter almonds^ blanched and ch(^ 
ped, and a grain of ambergris^ well rubbed with sugar in 
a mortar. Infuse in two quarts of proof-spirit for two 
weeks^ and filter. 

Red RaUifia, — Six pounds of the black-heart cherry, 
one of small black cherries or geens, and two of raspber- 
ries and strawberries. Bruise the fruity and when it has 
stood some time, drain off the juice, and to erery pint add 
four ounces of the best refined sugar, or of syrup, and a 
quart of the best brandy. Strain through a jelly-bag, 
and flavour to taste with a half-ounce of cinnamon and a 
drachm of cloyes^ bruised and infused in brandy for a 
fortnight before. 

Cherry Brandy or Whisky. — Pick morello, or black 
cherries, from the stalks, and drop them into bottles^ till 
the bottles are three quarters fiill ; fill up with brandy or 
whisky. In three weeks, strain off the spirits^ and sea- 
son with cinnamon and clove mixture, as in last receipt, 
adding syrup to taste. Ratafia should not be sweet. A 
second weaker decoction may be obtained by pouring 
more spirits on the fruit. 

Black Cherry Brandy. — Put, to three quarts of brandy, 
four pounds of stoned black cherries ; — ^bruise the stoned, 
and add them to the mixture. Infuse for a month ; — 
filter, and add the flavouring ingredients and syrup, as 
directed above. A second infusion may be made, which 
will require more seasoning than that first drawn. 

Obs* — Some persons reject all perfumes in compounds 
of this kind. 

Raspberry Brandy is made precisely as above, and is 
best when strong of the fruit, without any other flavour- 
ing ingredient 

Usquebaugh, or Irish Cordial — To two quarts of the 
best brandy, or whisky without a smoky taste, put a 
pound of stoned raisins, a half-ounce of nutmegs, a quar- 
ter-ounce of cloves, the same quantity of cardamoms^ ali 
bruised in a mortar ; the rind of a Seville orange, rub- 
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bed off on lumps of sugar, a little tiacture of saffron, and 
a half-pound of brown candy-sugar. Shake tlie tnfuw>B 
every day for a fortnight, and litter it for use. 

(At. — Not a dru]i of water must he put to Ii'ish 
Cordial. It is sometimes tinged of a line green with 
thejuice of sninage. 

£'£ou de (a fie.* — This liqueur is very pleasant, and 
fa quality so similar to Vcrder or Miilc Punch, Lemon 
Brandy, &c., that it is unnecessary to give any other re- 



* Eau ie Vie. — The following thyniicg receipt: for compaunding 
(his pleasant liqueur i: commuaicatcd by u bdy, who bits contri- 

'- Grown old, and grown stupid, you juil ihmh me fit 
To transcribe from my grandmother's book a lecctpt ; 
ADd comfort it is for a wight in distreH, 
To be itill of some use : — he Could scarce be of lees. 
Were greater his tslenis, tkir Anne might commuid 
His head — if more wortli Iban his heart or hit haodi. 
Vour mandates obeying, he sends, with iruich glee. 
The genuine receipt to make FEau de la Vie. 
Take seiea large oranges, and pare them as thin 
As a wafer, or, what is much thinner, your skin. 
Six onDces of sugar next take, and beoi mind, 
That the sugar be of the best double.refined. 
Clear the sugar in near half a pint of apiing-waler. 
In the neat silver saucepan you bouglit for your daugbwr. 
Then tbe fourth of a pint, yan nmst (uUy allow, 
Of new milk, made as warm as it toSKs from the cov. 
Pal the rinds of the lemons, the mUk, and the syrup. 
In a jar, with the rum, and give Ihem a stir up. 
A full quart of old rum (Frencb brandy is better). 
But we ne'er, in receipts, sbould stick dose to the letter ; 
And then, to your taste, you may add some perfume, 
Ooa stone, or whatevei you like, in its room. 
Let it stand thus ten day::, but remember to shake it ; 
And the closer you stop it, the richer you make it. 
Then filter through paper, 'twill sparkle uid rise. 
Be as soft as your lips and as bright as your eyes- 
Last, bottle it up, and, believe me, the Vicar 

OfS himself QEvu drwk better liquor. 

In a »ord, it excels, by a million of odds. 
The nectar your sister presents to the godt '." 
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oeipt for these compounds tban the rhyming one sub- 
joined. 

Rum Shrub, — ^This is made by adding the juice and 
an infusion of the rind of Seville oranges to rum^ witli a 
little syrup and plain water or orange-flower water. Ho- 
ney^ raisin-wine^ porter^ citric acid^ Sec, are also em- 
ployed. 

brandy Shrub is made in the same manner. It is 
best to buy these compounds. 

Currant Shrub, — White or red, — ^is made by putting the 
juice of the fruit to rum or brandy^ in the proportions' of 
a pint of juice^ or less^ to a quart of spirit^ and adding 
sjrrup to taste. It must then be filtered. 

Xiemoiuufe.— This agreeable beverage wont formerly to 
be fermented : — now the process is more simple. Take 
any number of lemons^ suitable to the quantity of liquor 
wanted ; pare them as thin as possible ; then rub the suri 
iaoe with knobs of refined sugu*^ to extract all the fla- 
vour ; put the saturated sugar into a basin^ and squeeze 
the lemons over it. Add the best refined sugar to taste. 
Hot water^ and a little boiling milk^ if approved^ may be 
added, in the proportions wished for: three quarts to 
two dozen lemons is a fair quantity, using the whole 
juice, but only half the rinds. Scum the liquor when 
well mixed, and run it through a jelly-bag previously 
dipped in hot water. 

Portable Lemonade,-~€onvenient on voyages or in ike 
coun/r^.— Take of tartaric acid one halNounce, refined 
sugar, three ounces, essence of lemon, half a drachm. 
Pound the tartaric acid and sugar very well in a marble 
mortar, and gradually pour the essence upon the mixture. 
Mix the whole very well, and paper it off* for use in twelve 
separate parcels; each of wnich, when mixed with a 
tumbler of water, will make a very pleasant and refresh- 
ing draught. 

Capillaire, — Beat up six eggs and their shells with 
sixteen pounds of loaf-sugar ; put to this three quarts of 
water ; beat the whole mass, and boil it twice, and skim it 
well. Perfume with orange-flower water, or eau de 
miUes Jieurs. 

Obt. — This syrup answers well for sweetening liqueurs, 
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vr, with a little lemon-juice itad u-ater, makes a pleasant 
■ummer draught. 

Raspberry Vinegar. — Pour o 
berries, put into a large etone 
champague vinegBr, in the proportion of a buttle to two 
quarts of fruit. Next day pour off the liquor, and pour 
a little more viaegar over the fruit ; but where the iruit 
is plenty anil cheap, you need not mind expressing the 

t' lice too carefully : strain throuf;h a siere, but do not 
ruise the fruit. To every pint of the vinegar and juice 
which are nosr blended, allow a full pound of good refined 
sugar. Break it in pieces, aud dissolve it in the juice. 
Place the whole in a stone jar, (not a glazed earthen 
one), and put the jar covered in a kettle of boiling water 
for an hour ; take off what scum arises ; when cool bottle 
the vinegar for use. This is an exceedingly pleasant 
beverage in hot weather. Two spoonfuls mixed with 
water make a delicious draught; but the large quantity^ 
uf acid which it contains may in eume cases render it an 
improper one. 

Aromatic Tincture. — Take an ounce of bruised cinna- 
moD, and an ounce of the seeds of the lesser cardamom ; 
take also an ounce of bruised ginger, two drachms of 
long pepper, and a quart of spirits. Infuse this for a fort- 
night, keeping it in a warm place, and strain for use. 
Two or three tea-spoonfuls may be taken in a little capil- 
laire, or eau mere, or in wine with a little water or tnth- 
nut. This tincture is cordial ; and in cases of indigestion 
and languor is considered restorative. 

Uritish or Houe-maoe Winbs. 

" Of wine may be verified ihe merry iniluclion, lliat good wine 
rnitkel]! good blood, good blood cau&etb good humours, gooil 
huiDours cauBC good thoughu, good ihoughu bring forth good 
works, good works cany u maTi to Ueaien ; crgo^ good wiue carrielh 
nman to Heavsn." — Ilo-ceV. 

Those families who make wine in any quantity, will 
find it useful to procure a treatise on this bntuch of do- 
mestic economy alone. Several of those, well deserving 
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ef notice^ have latelv been publUied^ We 8b«ll>.faowe?er, 
give receipts for making and ordering the beat, jaad moA 
admired sorts of wine in suffident Fariety to tuit jnost 
private families. 

General Observationsj^'^The fruit ought to be g!Rth«ed 
before it U dead ripe^ and in dry and mnny weather^ 
which will greatly improve the quality aodflavour of the 
wine. All fruit that is unripe or spoiled should be 
picked out with care^ as one ill-flavour^ berry will taint 
the juice of three dozen of good ones. The fimit liiiist 
be carefiiUy bruised and put into a vat (or a cask with iJie 
end out of it), to ferment with the water and sugar- 
The less water the richer will be the wine ; and tlie Btore 
the fruit-juice, and the less the sugar employed, the more 
will the vinous taste and flavour predominate. Two or 
three days are generally enough to allow the white wines 
to ferment in the vat. Red wines require a day or two 
longer. Fermentation may be hastened by agitating the 
liquid, and raising the temperature of the place in which 
the vat is placed. When the wine has undei^^one this 
process it must be cleared by being put into hair-bags, 
and strained in a wine-press, or strained through a can- 
vass-bag. Sieves are also used, and are convenient in 
small families. The casks are then filled till within an 
inch of the bung-hole, which should be slightly covered 
over. The casks must be set in a cool place ; and now 
another fermentation comes on, called the spiritous, 
which will throw off the feculence that remains in the 
must, and greatly purify the wine. When this fermen- 
tation has abated, the spirits ordered for the wine must 
be added, and the cask filled up and bunged. In six 
weeks or more the cask must be pegged, to see if the 
wine is bright, and if so, it must be carefully racked off 
from the lees into another cask. The best method is this, 
— bore a hole about halfway up the cask, and use a small 
quill to draw off the purest of the wine. Now, bore a 
hole a little lower down, and if what is drawn off be not 
so bright as the first drawn, do not mix them. The lees 
may be filtered. The best qualities of home-made wines 
consist, after all, in colour and brightness ; so that it is 
of great importance to have them carefully racked. When 
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root perfectly traiuluceot on a first racking, the wine munt 
be racked a second time, andjined. Wine should be bot- 
tled IB clear weather. The buttles muat be vcv, or at leiut 
p^rectlf cleaa, and great attentioD muat be paid to the 
curkiog. A variety of things are u«ed for perfumiag 
winei ,- such as sweet lierbs, peach-leave«, sweet bay>leaves, 
aUnonds, kernels of fruit, bergamot, sweet herbs, ginger, 
&e. Sk. Brandy will enrich yuar wines: it ought, when 
' added, to be mixed with honey or syrup. Flat wines may 
be enlivened by adding raiaini bruised, mising firitt a little 

Sirits with them. The addition of good wine will answer 
e same purpose. Wineisvcryapt to ferment overmuch; 
this may be checked by removing it into a cool place, 
adding a little spirits to it, and making the bung fast, 
to as to exclude all air. We would recommend as a cer- 
taUi means of making the first fermentatioD sure, to cotn- 
Stence the process with a quart of the cooled liquor in a 
aaull veBsel. This may be gradually increased to two or 
three quarts, and then put to the whole contents of the rat 
which you wish to ferment. By this means less yeast 
will do, and the process will be more certain. This rule 
is applicable to ginger-beer and every sort of fermented 
liquor. After fermentation is over, be sure the cask is 
kept quite full and close bunged. The sooner wine is 
bottled after it hat Jined, the more it will sparkle; we 
do BOt say it will be the better wine. 

Best Whitb Gooskbbrby Causv^avz. 

To every Scotch pint of white gooseberries mashed, 
add a. quart and a htdf of water, and twelve ounces of 
good loaf-sugar bntised and dissolved. Stir the whole 
well in the tub or vat, and throw a blanket over the 
TCtsel ; which is proper in making all wines, uniees you 
wish to slacken the process of fermentation. Stir the 
ingredients occasionally; and in three days strain off the 
liquor into a cash. Keep the cask tiili, and when the 
■piritouB fitrmentation has ceased, add, for every gallon of 
wine, a half-pint of brandy, or good whisky, and the 
MUne quantity of Sherry or Madeira. Bung up the cask 
very cloKJy, covering the bung with clay; and when 
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^ned, which will be ia from three to six montht, ract II 
carefully off. 

N. B.— The fruit should be rather aver ripe. A verv 
excellent white currant wine maybe made by this receipt, 
or awiiieof white gooseberries and curranls mixed. 

Red Gooseberry Wine. — Take equal measure of water 
and bruised fruit, or more of the fruit if it be pleatifiil. 
To every twenty pints (Scotch) of tlie mixture add fifteen 
pounds of good loaf-sugar, nod a pound of sliced beet- 
root. When casked and fermented add a quart or more 
of brandy. 

Red Currant Wine.— To twenty Scotch pints of water 
put thirty-six pints or more of red currants, and one of 
raspberries. When these have fermented, add twenty 
jKiunds of good sugar, and, after the wine ia cashed, two 
pinta of brandy. This will make eighteen gallons of wine. 

N. B. — Red tartar in fine powder, and a pound and 
a half of sliced Iwet-root, may be added to the above 
to deepen the colour. The hull of the black currant 
boiled, and the liquid Ktraincd and used as water, answers 
very well for the purpose of deepening the colour of 

A cheap Wine of Mixed Fruits. — Take equal mea- 
sure of water and such fruits as you can g^t ; such as 
raspberries, cherries, strawberries, gooseberries, and cur- 
rants, either black, red, or white. Ferment and add 
fifteen pounds of treacle or coarse sugar for every twen- 
ty gallons. Perfume with a quarter pound of ground 
ginger, and a handful of sweet marjoram, and lemon- 
thTme. Add two quarts of whisky. 

^. B. — A more delicate Compound Wine may be made 
bv using loaf-sugar and brandy ; the colour may be en- 
riched by two ounces of red tartar. 

Elder-fiamer Wine, or English fron/iniflc.— Whisk six 
whites of eggs in six gallons of water, and put to this 
sixteen pounds of good loaf-sugar. Boil and skim it well. 
Put to the bailing liquid eight pounds of the best raisins 
chopped, and a quarter peck of elder-flowers. Infuse 
these, but do not boil them. When cool put a quarter 
pint of yeast to the liquid, stirring it well up. " 
day put in the juice of four lemons and the thit 
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Let it ferment in the open vessel for three -days, ami 
then strain and cask it. 

■ Obs. — This wine, if properly managed, resembles 
Frontiniac. Elder-mine, made of the elder- berries, 
' is a. rich and expensive preparation. Made in the pro- 
portions of three pounds of sugar, and three pints of 
elder-berry juice, to the gallon of water ; enriched with 
chopped raisins, and perfumed and flavoured with ginger, 
imtm^, cloves, &c. An excellent but rery espenaive 
Elder.mae la made by using eijual weight of water and 
Malaga raisins, and an eighth part elder. berries, and fla- 
vouring with cinnamon, cloves, niace, and ginger. This 
vine is the pride of English house-wives, and no expense 
DOr pains are spared in its preparatioo. 

Orange Wine. — Dissolve twelve pounds of loaf-sugar 
!a six gallons of water, in which the whites of a dozen 
eggs have been whisked. Whisk the whole, and boil 
and skim it. When nearly cold, put into it six spoonfuls 
of yeast, and the juice of a dozen lemons. Next morn- 
ing skim off the top, and add the parings of the lemons, 
and the juice ancl yellow rind of four dozen Seville 
oranges. Ferment for three days, and cask the wine. 

N, B. — This wine may be improved by aubstituting 
boney fur one-third of the sugar. It may be enricbeu 
by the addition of some of the high-flavoured wines, and 
perfiimed with ginger, bitter almonds, bergamot, citron, 
peach-leaves, &c. &c. The whole of the orange-rind is by 
some thought to give too decided a flavour ; less may be 
used at pleasure. 

Orange and LemoH Wine of Eaisins. — Take two 
pounds of loaf-sugar, one pound of Malaga raisins, and the 
juice and peel of a, Seville orange to each gallon of water. 
Add the orange-juice when the wine is nearly done fer- 
menting. Lemon Wine is made in the same manner, 
using the lemon in rather greater ijuantity than the 
orange. 

Parsnip Wine. — To every four pounds of parsnip 
deaued and quartered put a gallon of water. Boil till 
they are quite soft, ano strain the liijuor clear off with- 
o:it crushmg the parsnips. To every gallon of the liquor 
put three pounds of loai-sugar, and a half ounce of crude 



tartar. When nearly cold put fresli yefist to it. Let it 
itand four days in a warm mom, Sad tlien baag it of. 

N. B. — Piirgnip wine is md to surpaw all tlie other 
liome-made wtnes as much a.< East India Madeira doei 
that of the Cape. Horse-radish wine is made as abote, 
tod ia recommended for gouty habiu. 

Ginger Wine, a pleaxant cordial mine-^—To ten 
gallons of water in which fifteeu pound* of loaf-BUgu 
hare been dis»otred, put the whiles of a dozen e^gs; mix 
this well, aud bull and Ekim it ; then put to it twdve 
ounces of the best ginger peeled and bruised. Boil the 
whole a half-hour io a cohered boiler. When the liquof 
is nearly cotd, put a glassful of fresh yeast into llie tub. 
Let It ferment for three days, and on the sceond add the 
thin parings of four Serille oranges and six lemons. 
Caik it. and bottle off in six weelo or less. 

Birch Wine.-^-Ta every gallon of the sap of the bircb- 
tree, boiled, put four pounds of while sugar, and the 
thin paring of u lemon. Boil and ikini this well. When 
cool, put fresh yeast to it ; let it ferment for four or fire 
days, then cork it. Keep the bung very dose, and ta 
four weeks rack and bottle it 

N. B.— The pith muflt be carefully cocked up, when 
it is drawn olF fram ihc trees, till it u to he used. Leas 
hugar will answer. 

Beers and other Hov3EBold Betebaoks. 

White Spruce Beer. — To fi?e gallons of water put 
seven pounds of loaf-sugar, and three-fourths of a pound 
of the essence of spruce. Boil and skim this. Put U 
into a vessel, and, when nearly cool, add fresh yeast 
(about a half pint or less). When the beer has ferment- 
ed for three days, hung the cash, and in a week bottle it off. 

N. B. — For Brown Spruce use treacle instead of loaf- 
sugar, or coarse hrown sugar. 

Ginger Beer, of a superior kind,Jor ;tefpii^.— Take 
four pounds of loaf-sugar, four ounces or more of bruised 
ginger, and four gallons of water. Boil for a half-bour, 
and skim this. Slice two lemon* or more into a Jab, 
and put to them one ounce of cream of tartar. 
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the hot liquor over thin, and when cool add a half-pint 
or rather less of friwh beer-yeast. Let this work for 
three or four days. Strain it off clear from the lees, and 
add to it, if it ia to be kept, a half-pint of brandy. Bot- 
tle in a fortnight, and wire the corKs. 

ConiTnon Ginger Beer. — Make as above, but take a 
third less sugar, (brown lugar will do), and no lemons 
Bor brandy. Ferment for four days, and bottle for use. 

Treacle Beer, a Table Beer—Boil, for twenty 
minuter, three pounds of molasses, in from six to 
eight gallons of soft water, and a handful of liops tied in 
a muslin rag. When cooled in the tub, add a piut of 
good beer-yeast, or from four to six quarts of fresli worts 
nom the brewer's vat. Cover the beer (and all ferment- 
ing liquids) with blankets or coarse clotbea. Pour it 
from trie lees and bottle it. 

N. B. — This is a cheap and very wholesome beverage. 
A little ginger may be added to the boiling liquid if the 
flavour is liked.* 



Rice MUL — ^Wash the rice, ana pick out the black 
parts. If milk is plentiful, it may be boiled in milk. 
If not, boil it in water to plump and soften it, and wheu 
the water is wasted put In the milk ; take care that it 
docs not stick to the sauce pan. Season witli sugar and 
a bit of cinnamon boiled in the milk. Lemon is an im. 
provement. Currants and grated nutmeg are sometimes 
used with rice-milk ; and the milk made is first thin, and 
then thickened to a caudle with beat egg and flour. 

Salop Milk IS made as above, but from its natire fla- 
vour does not require so much, nor indeed any, seasoning. 

Sago Milt. — Soak the seeds in water ti>r an hour be- 
fore bailing. Boil a large spoonful in a quart of new 
milk. Sweeten and season to taste. 

• Excellent plain dirretions for brewing ale and be« of mall, 
an the BOiall acule. Bulled to families in the middling nnlu of life 
or aaitg it, ue given in CoBBBXt's Cottaoe Ecohomt. 
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aod salop, lutng the ftour in imaller quantity. 

Sago, a Happer-Dwh. — Suak the berries, ctiaoging' tlic 
mter. Simmer with a bit uf lemon-peel till the bmin 
look traneparent. When nearly done add epiccs. 



Lttmeg, tnace,and cloven, to taste, villi nine and tugu. 
liTe the whole a boil up before diihioe it. 
Obs~- — Sttgo, and patent cocoa, pououed in e(|ua] qua 



GiTe the whole a boil up before diihio 

Obs~- — Sttgo, and patent cocoa, pouoi 
titles, and a spoonful boiled in milk, make a n 
break&st, with auear to taste. 

Jrrtm-Root Jetlif. — This may be prepared with either 
water, milk, or white-nine and water, according to the 
purpose for which it is wanted, and sweetened or seaRon- 
ed to tasle. Rub the flour weU with a little cold water, 
as ia making Btarch. Stir it the whole time it is on. the 
fire. Five minutes will dress it. 

Obg. — This jelly, made in a shape and turned out, 
makei a light and pretty supper-dish, garnished with 
bits of red cnrrant-jelly, or may serve for luncheoa to 
young peTFons ami children. 

GltmceHer JeUtJia- Invalids. — Is made oF eqnal paHi 
of rice, sago, pearl-harley, hartshorn- shavings, andermg;<v 
root ; four ounces of the ingredienla to nearly two 
quarts of water. Simmer slowly for aa hour, and itraia 
H. The jelly may be dissolved at pleasure in milk, vine, 
soup, &£■, and is reckoned oouriihmg and light. 

O&i.-— This is sometimes called Dr Jebb'a Resloralirt 
Jai^- It makes a good breakfast for invalids, when 
warned in milk and sugar. 

Bariei/'Water. — ^Wasli comiaoa or pearl-barley, and 
take in the proportion of an ounce to a quart of water. 
Give it a boil for a few minutes in a very little water, 
and strain off this, and take fresh water, which will make 
the barley-water lighter and of a better colour Boil it 
dtnvn one half. Lemon-peel and sugar may be added, or 
a compound draught made, by adding to every pint «f the 
decoction an ounce of stoned raiuns, a quarter ounce of (lie- 
ed liquorice-root, and three ox (bur figs. With lemon -juice 
it IS less cloying, and more grateful to tliesick, Curranl- 
" "" '^ barley-water. 

mb of a loaf t 
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boil it gentlj' in water ; when soft beat it wdl, and add 
tugar and wme, or a IHUe rum. A little botWr may be 
added to it. 

Obs. — Panada may be made of chicken-broth inttead 
of water, and Eeaioned witli a littJe mace, or a bit of 
lent on -peel. 

White Cattdle. — Mix two lai^ spoonfuls of finely- 
ground oatmeal in water two hours previous to using it ; 
pour it from the grits and boil it. Sweeten, and add 
wine and seasonings to taste. Nutnie^and a little lemon- 
juice answer bett. 

Bramit Caudle — The Scotch AU-berrg, — is made as 
above, using mild sweet email beer instead of water. 

01)3. — Caudle may be made of rice flour or wheat 
flour, with milk and water ; sweetening' it to taste. 

Beef-Tea. — Cut a pound of lean fresh juicy beef into 
little bits, and pour a quart or better of hot water over 
it ; let it boil up quickly with a little salt, and take oflf 
the scum. Boil gently for a. half hour, and let it settle. 
Pour carefully from the sediment, or strain it. Beef-tea 
'is sometimes made by simple infusion, but this is a rather 
disgusting preparation to moat people. 

To make Coffee Butmaparte's nay. — Put the gronnd 
coffee into a vestel with a strainer, and pour the water on 
it perfectly cold ; plunge this Teasel into another filled with 
boiiinj; water, which muet be kept at the boiling pitch 
till the procPBB is completed. This method is thought to 
preserve the flavour of the cofliee. 

Parisian Coffee as made by M. de Belloy. — Take, 
when the coflee is needed, nearly one ounce of the best 
powder recently prepared, and put it, with a very little 
■bred saffron, 'm\a a grecque.* Pour in boiling wat«r, 
till it bubbles up through the strainer, and (hen close the 
vessel, and place it near the fire ; and as soon at the 
whole water is passed through, the coffee is made. 



a called, which a used in Paris. A voaci of 

matruction, called in Impeiial, is 

iinong ounelrei, BCd is fbntid eicmtinglj 
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To make Coffee, a simple and. good Method. — ^Pour 
boiling water in the proportioDof nx capfuls to one cup- 
ful of freshly-ground coffee. Let this be on the point 
of boiling for three or four minutes ; held over the fire 
and taken. off at pleasure, so as to keep up the tem- 
perature, but not to permit any violent ebullition. Pour 
out a cupful two or tnree times, returning it ; and set the 
coffee-pot on the hob to keep hot, while the coffee clears.* 

Obs. — By attending to the above simple recdpts, 
■if the coffee powder is good, and not ground too fine- 
ly, no isinglass, whites of eggs, &c. will be required 
to dear it. The bad quality of English coffee is become 
a sort of national reproach. Its capital defect is a want 
of material, or that material having either lain too long 
in powder, or in roa8t.ed berries. The coffee-berries 
ought also to be of proper age, as the quality of the raw 
berry improves by Keeping. Good cream is essential to 
good English coffee. Lisbon sugar, or white candy, is 
ordered by all cookery-books for coffee. We can see do 
reason for this, except that they dissolve quickly, not- 
withstanding the cream being poured into the dishes before 
the hot coffee. 

Coffee, like tea, promotes watchfulness; indeed some 
persons cannot sleep after drinking it in an evening. It 
IS considered good for asthmatic patients. A mixture of 
made-mustard in coffee is also reckoned good for rheu- 
matic persons. Coffee is also considered beneficial in 
dull headache. Roasted acorns, beech-mast, rye, pease, 
beans, &c. &c. are all used as substitutes for cofilee. 

Coffee Milk, — Boil coffee-powder, according . to the 
strength you want it, in new milk, for five minutes. 
Allow it to settle, and pour it off, or clear it with a few 
bits of isinglass. 

Chocolate, to make, — Never make chocolate till it is to 
be used. Boil equal quantities of good new milk, and 
water. Scrape down the chocolate according to the 



* The receipts for making coffee, which are given in books, must 
completely drive off the flavour of the berry from the length of time 
that the coffee is directed to be boiled. 
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ritren^lh and quality waoted, and take the milk aod water 
off the fire. Tliron' iu the chocolate and sugar, Md 
mill it well and rapidly, that it may be served with the 
froth DQ it, and completely blended with the milk. 

Obs. — Chocolate is sonietimea made in gruel for 
delicate persons. Where much is used, it is thought 
an economical plan to make a pint of very strong choco- 
late, and tn boil up a couple, or three or four epoonfuU of 
this, in milk, water, and sugar, aa it ia wanted, milling it 
ivell. 

Waters for cooling DraugkU, of preserved or fresh 
Fruits, — Lemon Water and Orange-juice Water. — Pour 
boiling water on the preserved or sliced fresh fniit i at 
squeeze out the jaice, boil it up in a little thin ayrup, 
and put water lo it as it is wanted. Apple Water is 
- made as above, — a tea-pot or covered jug should be used 
when those drinks are made by infusion. 

To Stem Pruite*. — Put theiu in a nice small sauce pan 
with very little water, and titew till soft, but not to a 

Gruels of Fruit. — Boil curranta, black or red, or 
cnuiberriet in tlieir juice, with sugar aud nutmeg (o 
taste, or use the jam of those fruits. 

Toast and Water. — An hour or more befiire it is 
wanted, toast some thin slices of bread on both sides very 
carefully. Pour cold water over the bread, and cover the 
jug : or use boiled water, allowing it time to cool. 

Wine W/i^. — Boil, in a small saucepan, a. half pint 
of new milk, and pour as much sherry or other wine to 
it as will curdle it. Take the pan olf the fire, and 
when the curd sinks pour off the wliey. Sweeten it with 
good sugar, and with hot water reduce it to any degree 
irf strength that is wanted. Vinegar Whci), Lemon 
Whey, SfC. may be made as above. 

To Mall Wine. — Boil the spiceries (cinnamon, nutmeg 
grated, cloves, and mace) iu any quantity approved, in a 
quarter pint of water or better j put to this a full pint 
of port, with sugar to taste. Mix it well. Serve with 
toasts or rubks. 

Obs. — The yolka of eggs were formerly mixed with 
mulled wine, as in making custard or egg caudle, 
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and many flavouring ingredients were employed which 
are now discarded.* 



* Hot Spiced Wikes.— A variety of these delicious pota- 
tions were in use so late as the beg^ning of the sixteenth centnzy. 
The old metrical romances are full of allusions to these faTOozite 
compounds, and particularly to the hyppocras, tack^ and clary. The 
first of these, which took its name from the bag through which it 
was strained being called *^ Hippocrates' sleeve,** was made of 
either white or red wine with aromatics, such as ginger^ cinnamon, 
and aromatic seeds with sug^. Clary was made firom daret, with 
honey and aromatics, and sack firom the wine of that name. These 
medicated liquors were used as a composing draught or ^^ mffiU 
cap," and also drank at the conclusion of a banquet. *^ Of these 
spiced wines," says Le Grand in his vie priy^ des Francis, ^^ our 
poets of the thirteenth century never speak without rapture, and 
as an exquisite luxury. They considered it the masterpiece of 
art to combine in one liquor the strength and flavour of wine, with 
the sweetness of honey, and the perfume of the most coetly annna- 
tics. A banquet at which no piment was served would have heea 
thought wanting in the most essential article.*' The only kind of 
these ddicious beverages still in use, besides our common mulled 
wine, is Bishop ^ a bewitching mixture made of Burgundy and spi- 
ces, with sugar. 

When the compound is made of Bourdeaux wine, it is called sim- 
ply Bishop; but, according to a German amateur, it receives the 
name of Cardinal when old Rhine wine is used ; and even rises to 
the dignity of Pope when imperial Tokay is employed. 

Glasgow Punch. — [From Peter'' s Letters^ voL 3d, page 174).— 
*^ The sugar being melted with a little cold water, the artist 
squeezed about a dozen lemons through a wooden strainer, and 
then poured in water enough almost to fill the bowl. In this state 
the liquor goes by the name of Sherbet^ and a few of the connois- 
seurs in his immediate neighbourhood were requested to give their 
opinion of it — for, in the mixing of the sherbet lies, according to 
the Glasgow creed, ' at least one half of the whole battle. This 
being approved by an audible smack from the lips of the umpires, 
the rum was added to the beverage, I suppose in something about 
the proportion of one to seven. Last of all, the maker cut a few 
limes, and running each section rapidly round the rim of his bowl, 
squeezed in enough of this more delicate acid to flavour the whole 
composition. In this consists the true tour-de^maitre of the punch- 
maker.*' 
. Glasgow Punch is made of cold water newly taken firom the 
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Mii PtR/.-~Grate a nutmeg into two quarts of mild 
itle, and bring it to tlie point nf bniling. Mix a Jittle 
Dold ale with a cooaiderable quaDtity of sugar and two 
Vggi well beateo. Oradually mix tue Lot ale with the 
, taking care that they du not curdle. Pu( in a half 
pint of spirits, and bring it once more nearly lo boil ; and 
t)ien briakly pour it from one vessel iutu auotlier till it 
~ Komc iRiooth aud bright. 

Obs. — Tliis beverage, carried round in a briglit copper 
^a>kettlu, h the celebrated Dc\i'-yeiki;'a-iunriiii>g " Met 
JHtU" of Ediuburgb and Glasgow. In Aberdeen half- 
bpiled sowcns is useil on tbe same festive occasion. 

Bitters, — an excellent tonic. — I'ake of juniper-berries 
(fro ounces, of gentian root one ounce and a half, of co- 
viaoder seeds a quarter of an ounce, of orange-peel a 
quarter 0/ an ounce, of calamuE-arouiaticus a quarter of 
w ounce, of snake-root a drachm, and of cardamoDi 
■eedii a half ilraclim. Let them be roughly pounded in 
» mortar, and put into a large bottle with u gallou of riie 
best malt whiaky of the strength of glass- proof, or IZi per 
tknt. below hydromcicr-proof. Shake tbe bottle a litllii 
Wbea the ingredients are first put in, but not afterivards. 
\jel it stand for eight days carefully corked, and then 
Urain it otf, and bottle it for use. 

Obs. — Giu or brandy may be BubstituWd for whisky; 
^t whatever spirit ia used must be reduced to Che 
•trength of glass-proof. 

, Td make Sack Potsei. — This is made cither of good 
cream and grated sweet biscuits, or of beat eggs and 
Miilk instead of cream. Boil the cream or milk, sweeten 
it, and season with cinnamon and grated nutmeg. Warm 
tlie wine (Canary alias sack) in a separate vessel, and 
Uir it gradually into the milk; then pour it quickly from 
one vessel into aootlier till perfectly smooth : this is eagie- 
cially requixite if it be made with eggs. 

AU PosM/.— Boil a pint of new milk with a slice nf 
bread, sweeten and season a bottle of mild ale in a chiuB 
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basiD or dith, and pour the boiliDg nulk ovor it." 'Wliea 
tlie head riiea serve it. 

Op Curing Mbat, Tonguks, Haxb, Savsac^»b^ Col- 

Meat should eithor be salted before the animal heat has 
left it^ or be allowed to hang for a few days, to heoone 
tender. It should be wiped free of mcnstarey bloody &c, 
and hare the kernels and pipes taken out. As a genenl 
rule» which is too little attended to« meat shoiuld first be 
rubbed with about the half of the salt ordered ; and, af- 
ter lyin^ a day or two, have the remainiDg half nibM in. 
This ttvice saltings from the eflectual rubbing- it causes, 
will be found an excellent method, not only fw meat, but 
for butter and fish. Bay-salt is thought to give meat a 
better flavour than common salt. Sugar is an admirable 
ingredient in curing meat and fish*— -Without making 
them salt, it preserves, and keeps them mellow. Saltpetre 
dries up meat so much, that it is dailjr less and lese era- 
ployed. All troughs and tubs in which meat is cured 
ought to be kept closely covered with several folds of 
blanket, or something of the kind. Meat, till it be taken 
out to hang up, should be kept entirely covered with 
brine, and rubbed, basted, and turned in the troughs, at 
least once a day ; — the doubled parts ought to be looked 
at and rubbed, and if any mouldiness gather on the meat 
in any stage of curing, it must be oarefully taken off. 
If the brine become rank with blood and slime, it must 
be boiled up, skimmed, and, when cold, poured over the 
hams ; — or now, that salt is so cheap, a ftresh brine may 
be made. 

To cure Hams, — Choose the short, thick legs of dean- 
fed hogs. To each large ham allow half a pound of bay- 
salt, two ounces, or even more, of saltpetre, eight ounces 
of coarse sugar, and a half pound of common salt, with four 
ounces of Jamaica and black pepper, and one of coriander- 
seeds. Pound the ingredients, and mix them well ; — 
rub in about six ounces of the salt and the saltpetre, and, 
after two days, the rest of the salt and the spices. Rub for 
a long half-hour ;— stuff the knuckle, and tie up the 
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I )io1e tvith pacbtbread. Lny the hnms in the trough ; — 
I Ice^ them carefully covered, and baste them with the 
briae erery day, or oftener ,- — turn them occasioDally, and 
rub with the brine: roaie more brine, if necessary. 
Bacon anil Pig's Face are treated as above : the latter 
it the better of being pressed down u'ith a weight or a. 
■tone. Some pei-soua uie tveiglits for all cured meat, to 
lieep it below Uie brine, 

. Mullun-Hams. — Proceed as above, using only a. fourth 
cf the fait, but a liulf of the apices. Rub the hams very 
srell all round, and stuff the kauckle as far down as your 
Cnger will reach with the salt and spices. 

Obs. — Ram mutton, thougli disliked at table, is, 
irhen good, thought to make the best-flavoured hams. 
In the Highlands, dried junipers are used in curing mut- 
^-hams. No sort of meat is more improved by smoking 
^tfa aromatic wooda than mutton.* Mutton-hams, when 
they are ODcc dried, will keep long enough, but do not 
■mprore after six months. 

I To make Hunlers' Beef. — Take the bone from 
Airound, and KaJt it, as directed for a rump of beef, using 
grated nutmeg, half an ounce, and the same weight of 
doresi When to be dressed, wash with sponge, bind it 
tightly up, and put it iiilo a tin or earlhen-ware pan that 
will just bold it, with a pint of melted butter or gravy, 
and a little butter on the top ; cover the pan with seve- 
ral folds of brown paper, or a coarse cruat. Hake for 
four hours, or better. 

, Of)i, — The hole whence the bone is taken may be 
buffed with sweet herbs. The gravy in the pan af- 
ter the beef is baked will be almost equal to ham-saucu 
for strength and Savour ; and la very useful for flavour- 
ing soups and sauces. 

. Tongvet, to ^aU. — Cut off the root*, and soak lliera in 
a weak brine ; afterwards salt them with common salt. 
The roots eat very well nilh greens, or will make jiease- 




* Tongnes nnd mintoD-hBins may be smoked on b 
scale, bjr suspending them in ui inverted hogBhead, in whieb tlia 
sttiOfcs afjunipei i^odor of juniper benies ii confincil. 
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•oup, Btev, or Scotch kale. Scimpe and Ary the Xefngaes I 
rub them with a little comnumsalt aod saltpetre ; next dbf 
rub them very well with salt and brown sugar. Kcej^ 
them covered in pickle fer a fortnighl ; smoke and dry 
them. 

Obs. — ^Whcn many tongues are salted, uee a slak* 
ing-board and weights, to keep them behnr the brine. 

To salt a Round or Rump of JEHfig^I— -A rump ef 
twenty.five pounds will take two ounces of saltpetre ax 
of sugar, four of pepper, half a pound of bay-saU^ and as 
much common salt. Rub the meat yenr well with the 
mixed salts and spices ; — ^turn it on alt sidea^ and rub 
it. Baste and rub with the brine every day for a month. 
It may either be hung and dried, or boiled out of this 
pickle. 

Dtttch Beef. — Rub a rump of meat with brown sugar, 
and let it lie three days, turning it often : then wipe- it, 
and salt it with four ounces bay-ralt, four ouneea oommon 
salt, and two ounces of saltpetre, weH beaten and mixed. 
Let it lie in this for a fortnight, and thea roll it tight in 
a cloth and press it under a weight. Smoke the meat in 
the cloth, hung in a chimney where wood is burned : 
boil it piecemeal as it is wanted t when boiled, press it 
till cold, and it will grate or pull like Dutch, beef. 

Irish Beef, — Proceed as directed for a rump or round, 
only season with nutmeg and mace, as weU as the ingre- 
dients meDtioned there. 

Pork Sausages, — Mince the fat and lean of pork, keep- 
ing out skins and gristles, and season it well with salt, 
black and Jamaica ground penper, and chopped sage^ 
Clean and half-fill the guts, and fry the sausages. 
■ Oxford Sausages.-^Take equal quantities of veal and 
pork, mince them, and add a half of the weight of beef- 
suet ; — mix and season them well, as above, and add a 
small quantity of the crumb of fresh bread, steeped in 
water. 

Obs, — ^A chopped anchovy is an improvement to 
these sausages. Lemon-peel, grated nutmeg, lemon- 
thyme, savoury, and sweet marjoram, wont to be used for 
this composition, but are now getting obsolete. 

Epping . Sausages, — Take, equal quantititt of yaung 
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t«nderpoi-k and of beetniol. Mince them reiy finely, 
mnd sea«0D with salt, pepper, grated outinAgj it 8})rink- 
lingofaage, and some thia rind uf bacon. Roll up \rit)i 
Qgg, and fry it. 

Bologna Sausages. — Take equal weight of bacon, beef, 
gwrk, and ve&\. IMiace, aad beacon liigfa with pepper, 
salt, and (are. Fill a welUcleancd gut and boil I'ur an 
liour. 

StnokEd Scotch Sausages, — to Ictep and eat cold. — 
Salt a piece of beef fur two days, and mince it with 
Huet. Season it highly Mith pepper, salt, onion, or bhulot. 
Fill n liLrgt^ well-i-leaned ox-gut, jilait it in links, and 
hang the «aueage in the chimney to dry. Boil it at 
wanted, eitlier a single link or allt^thcr.* 

Common Beef Saitsager, — Theae are made of mineed 
onllopi, with ceafloningK, and a proportion of suet. The 
crumb of a penny loaf, soaked in water, is allowed tci 
Mery three pounds of meat, before filling the »kina. 

Savalayg. — Take a piece of tender pork, free fnim skin 
xttd gristles, and rait it with commwi salt and a little BBlt'- 
peU¥. In two or three days mince it, and season with 
pepper, chapped sage, and a tittle gmted bread. Fill the 
gm, and bake the savalovs fur a half-limir iu a moderHte 
oven. If to beeaten cold, let them lie aday or two longer 
iu the salt. 

To Press BeeJ'. — Take the bones from the britket or 
flank, or the thin part of the ribs. Salt and eeaaou it 
well wit^ salt, su^ar, and miKed sptcce, and let it tie a 
week: then ImhI till tender, and press the meat under a 
heavyweight till cold, when it will either eat in slices or 
da fur landwiches. 

To Collar Beef.—Tlie top of the ribe and the dank 
ara the pieces usually collared. Salt ihe ineat, and keep 
ic lying iq (alt fat ten days ; tben take off the ineide skin. 



" Some oftriCM iflusages -wont lo be made "lien n Mnrl wns 
killtd J they formeii bh cscdlmt article ufsapply for ilie liill, iht 
moor, or ihe boat; and in the Islands, and lemaie puts of ^e 
H^Uanda, they villi hold a fmourite place ia the wide open 
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take out tbe bones^ and roU op the meat at tMittjr at 
|ioiMble^ wrapping it in strong doth, and binding the 
whole with itrojEig broad tape. Boil it for six h<mr% and 
press it till cold, when the nandages may be removed. 

Obs^ — Manj eooka strew uired nerfaa over tbe 
meat befoie binJiug it, such as lemon-thyme, maijo* 
jram, &c. We would recommend merely a Itttle pepper 
and shred |>arsley, if anything is used. The breast of 
veal and mutton^ oork or lamb, are sometimes o^hured, — 
seasoning veal ana nmtton with lemon-peel> ice Thew 
young meats, when collared, should be baked* 

A Porker's and a Calf's Head are also sometimes col- 
lared. A porker's head must be previously salted ; for 
a calfB-head the same seasonings are used as when the 
head is hashed. — See page 224. 

To Soli a Mart. — ^The folk>wing approved receipt has 
been communicated to us for salting meat for family use, 
in those families in the country where a winter-store, or 
mart, is still annually cured i^-^For an ordinarv-sized 
jcow, take as much spring-water as you think will cover 
the pieces of meat, and with Liverpool salt Xs^^Y- ^0 
make of this water a pickle so strong as to float a pota^ 
to. Stir till the ingredients are dissolved ; and after- 
wards boil the pickle till all the scum is thrown off. When 
quite cold, pour it over the meat in the sal ting- tub or 
beef-stand. 

Obs, — The meat must be wholly and constantly 
covered with the pickle, by occasionally adding fresh 
hupplies as it wastes, and using a sinking-board. Jf the 
pickle becomes turbid, and a scum gather on it, either 
pour it off, and boil and skim it well before returning it, 
when cold, to the meat, or use a fresh pickle, which may 
now be afforded cheaply, and is perhaps better, b^ 
clause purer than the original liquor boiled up« Meat 
preserved in this way is never disagreeably salt, and will 
keep for a long time. 

To cure Butter in the best Manner. — Having beat the 
butter entirely free of butter-milk, work it quickly up, 
allowing a scantv half-ounce of pounded salt to the pound. 
Let the butter lie for twenty-four hours, or more, and 
then, for every pound, allow an ounce of the foUowing 



mixture : — Take four ouDces of salt, two of loaf-sugar, 
Knd a, lialf-uuDce of saltpetre. Beat them all well toge. 
ther, and having workea up tlie butter very well, pack 

Obs. — We conlideiitly recommend this method of 
twice tailing butter, which only requires to be known 
to come into general uae. It effectually preserves the 
butter, without bo much salt being em[)loyed a^ tii 
give it a i-aok and disagreeable taste. Summei-'buttei- 
requircs a little more salt than what h cured in autumn ; 
but the above proportionR arc used in some of the best 
managed dairies in Scotland. Instead of strewing a layer 
of salt on the top, which makes a part of the butter use- 
less for the table, place a layer of the above mixture in 
thin folds of muslin, stitch it loosely, and lay this neatly 
over the jar, which will effectually esclude the air. The 
turnip-flavour is a general complaint against butter made 
in winter and spring. Many experiments hare been 
made, but wc fear it is not poasiWe wholly to remove 
this offensive taste. It may, however, he much amelio- 
rated by mixing nitre, dissolved in water, with the milk, 
ia the projiortions of an ounce of nitre to ten gallons of 
milk. To give the cattle a little straw previous to 
their feed of turnip is a method employed in some places 
tor preventing the turnip-flavour. 

Of making Cheese. — Many parts of our island, from 
the delicate quality of the natural pastures, ougfit to fur- 
nish the very best cheese. We can indeed perceive no 
good reason why the cheese of Scotland and Wales should 
iiot equal that of Switzerland and Lombardy. Considei- 
able improvements have indeed been made in this tardy 
branch of our rural economy ; but, notwithstanding the 
seal with which the Highland Society has lately taken up 
this subject, the range of improvement is still limited. 
Though one occauonidiv sees very excellent cheese in pri- 
vate families, little that IS good conies to market, except the 
Ayrshire cheese,and it isnot, after all, a very delicate cheese 
fill' the table. The low price that cheese gives in those re- 
mote parts of the country where the uiilk most resembles 
that from which the Swiss and Parmesan cheese is made, 
wakes the farmer's wife itill consider all the sweet. 
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tkttt goes to her cfaeeti as so mudi butter kst. -But iktoM 
milk cbeeie never con be fioe^ At least one4ial£ of the 
oiilk lued shouU be fre^b froni the oow. Anodier ca* 
pital defect is making the milk too hot, and then cm* 

Sing too much teiinet, which makes the cord tough 
hard» however rich its basis maf be. The inore 
gently the curd is semujated from the whey* the milder 
will the cheese be. Made in a cylindrical 'form^ it will 
eat more mdlow than if mouMea in a broad flat shape; 
Particular attention must be given to the cheese in the 
mimdmg. The wrapping-cloths must be changed very 
frequently^ that the cbeeae may dry equally. The salt- 
ing is also of importanoe ; ana, in preference to either 
salting the curd or the new cheeses* we would recommend 
their being steeped in pickle. A sort of cheese for the 
table^ of very high gotU, an almost^ Tartarian preparsF 
tion* is made in the north by allowing the milk to be« 
come rancid^ and to ooagulate of itself, which gives a 
flavour even more pungent than that of goat'a-milk 
diette. Cheese should be kept in a cool and rather 
damp place> wrapped in a damp doth, and placed in a co- 
vers jar. It should always be presented at table wrap- 
ped in a small damask napkin, from economy as well as 
neatness. The surface of cheese, particularly a cut 
cheese, when to be kept, diould be rubbed with butter or 
lard. Dried pieces, when they cannot be presented at 
table, may either be grated down, to eat as a nomely kind 
of Parmesan, or used in macaronL The offensive mould 
which gathers on cheese may easily be distinguished from 
'Hhe blue," — the genuine serugo, which stamps its value,— 
and must be carefully wiped off. The production of mites 
may be checked by pouring spirits on the affected parts. 
The addition of butter to the curd, or of lard rubbed in- 
to the new clieeses, is employed to enrich the quality and 
mellow the cheese. Chopped sage, caraway-seeds. Sec, 
are employed to flavour clieese, and various substances 
are used to heighten the colour. Of these saffron is the 
most inoffensive. Housewives, who make this branch of 
economy their particular study, will find many observa- 
tions worthy of their attention in Arthur Young's Tour 
iju France and Italy, and in the Papers of the Bath So- 
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cietjr, and the Highland Society of Scotland. We merely 
vulgoiti a few receipts, which a.re not in general clrcula- 
tion, though of approred merit. 

BritUk Parmesan. — Heat the day'a milk to little more 
than blood-heat j and after it has settled put in the 
yearning. When it has stood for an hour or more, 
the coagutnted milk is to be placed on a sloir clear 
fire, and heated till the curd ^pavates of itself. When 
-separated, thruw in cold water to reduce the tempera- 
ture, and quickly collect the curd in a cloth, gathering it 
up at the corners. Place it in a deep hoop, and press it 
as other clieese. Next day it will be firm enough to 
turn. Let it dry slowly, and gradually; often (at firu 
almost every hour) changing the wrapping-cloths. Kub 
it with salt daily, for three weeks, or plunge it in pickle 
for a few days. The curd may be coloured with a little 
aaffron. 

Imitation of SiUloii.— To the moriiing'a niilkadd that of 
the previous evening, either skimmed or with the creani, 
as you intend to make a very rich cheese or one of infe- 
rior quality. Do not beat the milk too much, and em- 
ploy no more yearning (or rennet) than will barely serve 
to curdle i(. When fully coagulated, gently, and with- 
out much handling or breaking, place the curd in a deep 
sieve, and afterwards, when lirm enough to lift, in a hoop. 
Afterwards steep the cheese in pickle : then dry it, chang- 
ing the hinders very frequently. All cheese should be 
rubbed and turned every day fur the Urbt two months. 

A Selection of useful MiscELi-ANSOiia RKCBiPrg 
FOR Clbaniuo and Prsbehvikci Furniture, 
Clothes, &c. 

To scour CarpeU."— Dust the carpet well, and if 
large, pick it asunder into tivo or more pieces. Have 
thiwe first well rinsed in running water if poasihle, and 
then scoured in a ley made of boiled soap. Repeat this 
if necessary. Now rinse the pieces, and, last of all, put 
into a tub of clean water a large table-spoonful of oil of 
vitriul, which will brighten the colours and keep them 
from running. Chooee a dry windy day to scour carpet) 



carpets, h 
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as remaiDing long wet wiU iojiire the coloun. ' If tfaeit 
4unB any gnuj ipotii, let them be robbed with soft or 
boiled soap before the carpet is wet. Hearth-rugs arc 
HckMie in the same way. 

06«.— <^arpets maybe washed stretched on a dean floor, 
unng sponge and soap-leys^ and afterwards rinsed and 
dried. 

To mask Chints Fumiiare, Gorans, ^. — Chooft a 
good drying day belbre yoa wet the chintz. Dust the 
things well, by shaking and faroshingy and wash them 
quickly out in cool lathers made up with boiled white or 
noCtled soap. Two^ or at most three, lathers will do 
them. Rinse in cold i^ng water in which a little 
starch . and oil of vitriol hare been dissolved^ which, 
without injuring the fabric, will ^x and brighten the 
colours and prevent them from running. Shake the 
things very well, and continue this occasionally till they 
are dry.' 

. Obs.—Rsce'water is now very mucb used for fine 
printed calicoes and chintzes. It is used iJms;'^ 
Mil a pound of riice in five quarts of water^ and when 
cool enough, wash in this, using the rice for soap. Have 
another quantity ready, but strain the rice from this, 
and use it with warm water, keeping the rice-water 
strained off for a third washing, which, at the same time, 
stiffens the chintz and brightens the colours. 

To clean Printed Calico Furniture. — Shake and 
brush it with a long-liaired brush, rub with clean flan- 
nel, and fold it carefully in large folds. Crumb of bread 
will dean it also. 

To scour Blankets, — Boil a pound of good mottled 
soap, and put as much of it into a tub as with a lump o/ 
pearl-ashes will be enough to make a strong lather. 
Pour boiling water over, and wash the blankets till the 
lather becomes useless. Repeat this till a clear lather 
comes off them. Less soap may be used the second time, 
and very little the last time ; but the water must be as 
hot as possible, and the blankets fully covered with it, 
else they will thicken. 

To clean Fine Laces. — Fix the lace in a tent, and 
with a soft brush and a solution of white . soap gently 
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r clean it. Fgur dean water in wliich a bit of alum in 
dJBsolred over it, to uleao it, and afterwards go 0Y«r it 
with thin starch on the wrong side. Iroe it on the same 
Hide, and with a bodkin open it all out at the edge?. 
Lace FeiU are to be steeped in a solution of white BOap, 
and gently squeezed out, and afterwards boiled in ivater 
and white soap till quite clean ; then rinsed tirst in liot 
Mud next io cold water, afterwards run through a very 
thill solution of Gtarch, and then drawn and pinned oicelyj 
out to dry. 

Black VeiU. — Waeh them gently in warm water aod' 
oZ'gall. RinEe in fair water in which a bit of glue or gum 
wabic is disst^ved, and pin them out. A decoction of 1(^> 
wood will improve the colour. Steep them in it. 

To wash Silk Slockinga. — Wash with wliite Map and 
hot water, and scald them in the same. Rinse in cold 
water, and dip in water in wliich a drop of blue or a bit 
of cudbear, or pink dye, is put, according to the tinga 
wanted. Kub them till dry with clean flannel ; no mang- 
liag is required, and the lustre is bri^^htei*. 

To take S^iols of Paint from Cloth and 5i&.— Dip a 
pen in spirit of turpentine, and touch the spot as eoon 
after it is stained as possible. When dry, nib the 

To iake Slains mil of Silk. — Scrape French chalk over 
the spot, and repeat this till the grease comes out. 
. To lake out Iron-Monlds.-~lIold the spot stretched 
wet over a jug of hot water, and rub it with salt of le- 
mons, or juice of aorrel, and tait. Then wash it imme- 
diately, lest the acid injure the fabric of the cloth. 

To taie out Slaiiis of tVine, Fruit, ^c. — Wash well, 
rub tcitb starch, and expoEe the linen to the sun til the 
stains come out. Exposing the spot, slightly wetted, to 
tlie fumes of burning sulphur for an iDatant, will re- 
more these stains. A commou match will answer the 
purpose. 

To TCiRove Mildew. — Rub the spots with soap, and 
iicrape some fine chalk over this. Rub it in, and expose 
(he cloth to the sun. Repeat this till the spots disappear. 

Ink-Spois. — Wash these immediately, tint in cold wa-. 
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ter, tben in toap and water. Use alio lemon-juied or vi- 
negar. Oil of vitriol will take ink from BDahogany. Rub 
it quickly out, and put a little oil oo the spot. 

To clean Marble Slabt and CAtimtery-Ptcctf^.— Mix 
vondigrif and pumice-stone with new slaked lime in soap- 
lev* Make a paste of this mixture, and rub one way 
with a woollen rag. Wash and repeat this till the stain 
comes out It is not, however, easy to take out these 
stains. 

To clean Papered Rooms. — Clear away the dust with 
bellows and a long hair-brush : cut a stale loaf into eight 
INeces ; and, beginning at the top of the wall, rub down- 
wards in even strokes, as if laying on paint, one way. 
Throw away the bread as soon as it is dirty, and take a 
fresh piece. Go over the whole room in this manner. 

• To clean Paint. — Brush off the dust; and, with ox-gall 
and whiting, scour the paint, rubbing it haird to restore 
the gloss. Or, use mottled soap made into a strong* ley. 

' 06i.--4Sponge is well suitea for this, and, indeed^ 
all domestic purposes of cleaning, whether dishes, 
plate, floor-cloths, or mahogany. 

To take Grease from Papered WaUs or Paper.-^Ai^ 
ply dry hot flannel to the spot, then rub it over with hot 
spirit of turpentine. Repeat this till the grease is re- 
moved. If turpentine would injure the colours in the 
paper, lay several folds of blotting-paper on the spot, and 
apply a hot piece of iron over that, till the grease is ab- 
sorbed by the blotting-paper. 

• To clean Floor-cloths. — Sweep and rub them ; then 
wash with soap leys, using sponge or flannel. Rub up 
with dry flannel. A little wax mfty be used, which both 
improves the appearance and preserves the surface. 

To polish Maliosany. — Nothing improves mahogany 
so much as daily brisk rubbing ; but various preparations 
are in use. Break down two or more ounces of bees'- 
wax, and melt it in an earthen pipkin, take a half-pintof 
oil of turpentine, an ounce of alkanct-root, and a very lit- 
tle rose-pink. Pour this on the wax when ready to boil ; 
stir it up and let it cool ; rub a very little on furniture 
(previously cleaned), and polish with dry flanneK 
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Oi*.— Linseed oil, cold-drawn, was wont to be uaed 
for mahogany ; but tlie taste of the day is for light- 
coloured fiirnilure, and, accordingly, oil which deepens 
the colour rapidly is not so much used. Two partB lin- 
seed oil, with oae of turpentine, make a good turnituie* 
composition fw tables. Wax prevents the action of the 
light, and keeps wood of a light colour for many years. 
Various pastes and varnishea are employed to colour 
and polish mahogany, which, with the exception of 
wax, if we wisli to preserve the wood of its first colour, 
or of oil to polish, we conceive of little utility, fiirther 
than as they njay contribute to beguile the toil of the 
polisher. 

To preserve Polished S/ee(.— Sraear with mutton-suet, 
and dust over with unslaked lime. A paste of lard or 
Fowl's-greaee, camphor, and black lead, will also preserve 
steel. Caoutchouc- varnish is the most effectual coating 
for steel, but it is too expensive for domestic piu'poses. 

To clean Sled Grates. — Rub the bars clean while stil! 
warm, if it be posuble ; then clear with emery-paper, or 
polish by hard rubbing, using a little dry emery, ot 
linely-pounded Bath brick. When very dirty, a thin 
paste, made of emery and boiled soap, will be found 
useful. 

To clean Ktiives and Forks. — Use a boai'd covered 
with leather. Bath brick is the best thing known for 
cleaning knives. Wash off the grease and dry the 
knives as soon as they come from table j but do not 
use water loo hot. Two knivw may easily be cleaned 
at once, taking one in each hand, holding them 
back to back, and rubbing in different directions. 
Wipe forks very well, and plunge the prongs in- 
to a jug or other small vessel filled with brick-dust ur 
fine sand, which may be kept compact with a mixture 
of damp moss. Clean between the prongs with a piece 
of leather tied to a stick ; wipe off all dust, and rub 
them up. 

To clean Plate and Plated Articles.^lem the 
plate very well, using a sponge, with soap-leys and boil- 
ing water, brushing all the carved places. Dry, and rub 
with plate>powder, or th« very finest whiting, either wetlcH 
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wilh spiriti Of drc Rtib up with the baud, soft leMher, 
or hare's-foot, "fhe longer it is rubbed Ihc brighter it 
will look. BiTitli the powder careful!^ from all the cat 
places. Plated ^oods ahoujcl be kept m flannel or baize, 
never allowed to g^t dump or dirty, nor brmhcd more 
thau can be avoided. Spirit of wiae, or gT>od strong' spi- 
rit, is the best thing to clean llieni irilli. When canue- 
Eticks nre smeared \nih vax or grcaie, do not Krape but 
jHiur boiling water on the parts before cleaning tbem. 

To clean Peivler Vessds and Tin Covers. — Keep these 
alwayafreeof damp hr wiping and drying them lieifore the 
Are after they are used. Clean nith the tineGt whiting 
uad snxet oil, not water. 

Drreetiom far eleaning Britannia Metal Goods. — 
Take a piece of fine woollen cloth ; upon this put as 
much ewect oil as will prevent its rubbing dn' ; — with 
this rub tbem well on every pari — then wfpe them 
sniartlr with a coft dry linen rsg until they are ijuite 
dean, and nib them up with soft wasb-leathe'r and whii- 
ing. I'his simple method will preserve the colour ss 
long at the articles endure. 

OAr.-^Wasbing them in boiling water and soap, juit 
before they are rubbed with wash-leather and whiimf, 
would take off ibe oil more cjfccluallv, and make the 
carving look brighter. 

To preserve Gilding. — In summer tt must be coi 
with slips of wriling-paper. Never rub gildiog:. 
the bellows and a long soft hair-brusb ; or, if this 
not do, a piece of wadding or some cotton-wool. 

To clean Looking-Glasses and other Glass. — Wasli 
with warm water and B(K)nge: then wash with epiritb, 
and dust the glass with powder blue in a rag, and rub it 
un wilh a piece of soft calico, and afterwards with an old 
silk baud kerchief. 

To wash Wine Decanters. — Use lukewarm water, 
n. few bits of snap, and a little pearl-ashes, with sponge 
tiod to the end of a stick to rub off the crust that forms 
vu the glass. Dry them tboroughlv- 

To clean Japanned Goods.— Vi'tah nith sponge, us- 
ing soaji anil warm water, and rub up wilh a drv cloth 
If the things still look greasy, dust a little powder-bli 
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or line whiting on them, and rub them again. Oil will 
lake marks out of paper-trays. Urns ought to be wdl 
(irieil, rabbed when brought from tabic, ami kept eo- 
rered with woollen cloth. 

To gel Oil out of fVood nnd Stone— Mix fullerV 
enrth with loap-lecs, and srour the places rrajuently with 
thin. 

To take Rtat out of Fire-irons. — Co^er with sweet 
oil, rubbing it hard io, and next dajr ruli with powder of 
UDilaked lime till the rust is removed, or emery will do 
rery well. Ruh it with a spungy piece of wood. 

To clean China and Glass. — Use pearl-aaheB or fuller'a- 
earth in line powder. 

To take Stains mt of Mourning Dresses. — Bnil a 
handful of fig-leaveB in two quarts of water, till reduced 
to a pint. Strain and apply this with sponge. 

Honey-Water for the Hair. — Mis three drachms of 
tincture of ambergris, and one of tincture of musk, with 
a little spirit of wine. Afterwards add a pint of spirit of 
wine, or strong spirits, and shake them well and often. 

Lip-Salae. — Put four ounces of the best olive-oil in 
a bottle, with a half-ounce of picked alkanet-root. Stop 
the bottle, and set it in the eun till the oil is coloureci, 
strain it into an earthen pipkin in which an ounce of 
white wax and one of mutton-Biiet are placetl; melt this by 
the fire ; and perfume with a drop of oil of rhodium, or 
bergamot, or lavender. Pour it otF the sediment into 
very small gallipots. 

Paste for chopped Hands. — Make a paste of fresh 
lard, honey, yolks of eggs, anil a little of tne line itust of 
oatmeal or bean-flour : it may be perfumed with a 
drop of essence of lemon, &c. 

Cold Cream for the Skin. — Take two ounces of oil of 
«wect almonds, a drachm of white was, and one of sper- 
maceti. Melt them in an earthen pipkin, and stir in a 
mortar till quite smooth and cold. Add orange-flower 
or rose-water till the mixture is as thin s» double cream. 
Keep in a gallipot coveretl with leather. 

All excellent Shoe Blacking. — Eight ounces ivory- 
black, six of treacle, two of spermaceti oil, and three 
pints of coarse vineg.tr or alegar; a quarter- 
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Acids, Sminscansedbv, to 

Add Liauors, see Vinegars 188 
Aldmraui ia Chttina, Note 34 

Ale Poaaet, 10 mdce. 337 

Alegir, to make. IHt) 

Almond CnMBida, tomBfce., 290 

Pudding boiled or 

baked m 

ChECsenikea... 391 

Craun 289 

Anchovies, to choose, Intro. S9 

tofe&CTh 140 

Imitation of. 138 

Anchovy ToaMS. 94S 

Butter. 186 

Powder for flavour- 
ing Sauces 1H8 

Saute. 173 

Apple Piii,toniBke...,. BIS 

- Dumpling 284 

FriHera.. 398 

Pasty or Tum-ovCT. , . . 267 

Pufft 268 

Pudding, and another 

excellent kSvd,.. 279 

Foo) 298 

JellT. 398 

SaueeforU(ioK,Pif,&e. 170 

Water, ftr a coSng 

draught S36 

Apples, to pteservG (brim- 
mediate use 

Tot Pudding, a cheap 

Apricot Jam, to make. 

Pie, to make 

Charlotte, to make... 

Apricots, toprEwirvein JellT !I(I4 

. r._ q„„(gj 
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Arrow-rootJElly,,.,. 332 

Artichokes, to boil plain or 

lodiess 144 

Jemsalem, bot- 
toms, &c ib. 

Aitparagua, to difsa 143 

wllhEagl. 35D 

(JieenSmip 78 

Bacon and Calf's Liver, to 

(Vy, Part 11 HI 

with EgfB or SauBBiie 6D 

Hama, to cure. 339 

Hams-toboU 13 

Bachelor's Dinner, Intro. ... 23 
B^ins, Oba. on. Pan II. 45 

Balls, Brain, &c 243 

BakePeara, to 29B 

Barbadoes Water 331 

Barberries, to preserve SOI 

Bariey-wotcr. 332 

qualiliea of, Brotii, Ac US 

^uzar, to make 308 

Beans, French, to dress 14A 

Windatn-, to dnsB. ... ib. 

to preserve in brine.. 301 

French, tO]riekle.... IW 

Bqchatnel, or the French 

AVhileSauce IB3 

Beef, to choose, Intro. 3B 

ObB.on, Partll. 64 

to salt, carioua receipts 338 

Tea, to mate-. 3S3 

Hunter's, 10 make 339 

a Round, to cure. 33H 

Dutch or Iri 

Smoked Sausages of... 341 

to press and to collar. . , Ih. 

to aalt ID large quantities 

. BouilH,PattlI.7 and fflf 

to boll a Rump with 

Sirloin,io™st';!.;!I\ 
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Bm* RiM) Iv siMt two mif% 94 

— Bamy, l» bdw 46 

•mm^ SiMki^ lo bnflf widi 

▼KtOUtflMCH 48 

Nolt, BatfStnki.... M 

— tovDMt iiiddtof Siiw 
IdoMBttt 44 

— OiavT. 70 

1— MadMlihM of IM 

-^* to awoot or Hew a 

Romp fl>. 

— tottewaShin^ 906 

"mm^ Akmode^ 907 

— — toooDttM ibb 

...•. to ooDtt and loitt....^ 90B 

topot»Ob0i on 900 

>— — Toogoe, to dfOM^* 910 

Pa li5to» tototo,Obt,9W 

•^■^ to pioiii to tUoe iw 

Stadwidioi, Obt. 

— to JBunai or otow a 

. BriiketTT.. 

..^. Haikoftof;toiBiake^... ib. 

nejrCoDopyico..^ ».. 910 

-i^ TaOa» to itew ^... 910 

' ^»— OUiM ...»«i 911 

I ■ Hearty to dnM» •..«*...» &k 

^■^^ Manow Bonoi .^ ik- 

*— - cold, to friceaeee -....» 919 
-w^ to diess the inside of a 

cold Sirloin « 913 

OUvesof odld.....T ib. 

.^— cold, to hath. Obi. on.. 913 
— ^- Cecuf, ScaJlopi, or 

SandeiB 214 

—.— cdd, to mince .» ib. 

— ^- cold^ a French mode 

ofdresnng ib. 

■ tobroilytogrilL... 915 

— Bubble and Squeak.... ib. 
Mince CoUopi^atian- 

alDlghes 53 

PottedHead andFeet, 

National Dishes. ib. 

Tripe, to boil, 17> and 

tofiy 62 

Fatties and Podovies 270 

Beer, Ginger, of a superior 

Id^..^...!.... 330 

common kind 331 

— — Treacle ib. 

— - Spruce, White and 

Blown 330 



Beet Rooty to dmo 148 

I toatoio. Ill 

topidde,Oba.oii m 

BiUsof Fare, Oba. on,PtatI. O 
Hshop, a Spieed Wine, 

Noto 

Birds, to pneerve by Hope, 

■— toroiieti* 4iV''4i,'"4i 

«— . Saneeefcr 178.181 

Bird! Wine. See Winea 

H tft l f r f i*iy "f ^f 387 

Bladt GhosrBMiBdy '.*.'. 388 

—i^.— PliddIi«B« Part I 55 

oeDent , 

,,,. liquid Ji 

Black V^ to mftoilu UB 

BlanoMaDg^ ^ 888 

■ of Rioe 984 

Bhnkets, to acour. 341 

Booing, renaaika OB jOnpJ. 4 

fk^hm^ ffmiiejt 341 

BndSng. JDfsiotioiiafo..'.'." 858 

B«ndy8hxttb 384 

Biawn, to ehooeej Intr. 88 

Bnnd, to bako, Cobbett*s 

plan- • 318 

_- Brown, to bake ib. 

— French ib. 

and Meat, National 

Dishes 61 

Crumbs, to&y G2 

.-.i— Sippets 83 

Bceakfasts, Scotch and Iridi, 

Obs.on 157 

British Parmesazt. 345 

Britannia Metal Gooda, to 

dean 350 

Brocoli, todxess 143 

Broth, Obs. on. See Sovtps, 

&c 65 

Brose. Fat and Kail Broee, 

National Dishes. 50 

Biowninff, or Sugar Catsup 194 

BrownHour 78 

•- — Caudle.... 333 

Bun, Scotch, Half Pack, to 

make. 314 

Butter, to cure in the best 

manner. 342 

■I . to prevent the IW- 

nip-flaTOor ••.... 343 




CwBmel of Sugar 299 

Carp, to atew IIU 

to stuff. 123 

CarpetB, to Bcaar 345 

CuBeroIe or Bicc-edelnEi lo 

niBke,tFutI. eil 

Cataup, Mudnuom, of fte 

bMt kind 192 

to bottle and keep 192-3 

Walnut. 193 

Cucumber ISl 

Oyster, Ootide, 

Musde, &c ib. 

Cauliflonei, to dreaa, to Mev 
in Whild^ Sauce 1« 

to pickle. aea 

Caudle, Brown «nd White 5S3 

Caviale, Mock t33 

Celoj, to atew ISO 

(Jhaicoalfbr piviwivingAI est^ 
Note 40 

CharloCle, lom^ra. iSS 

Cheese, Ob«. on, and Direc- 
tions for making and keep- 
ing 34:i 

Iniilation Sdlton 346 

British Parmesan.... ib. 

Toasted, or Kabbita 247 

topot.. 34H 

to grate. 344 

roaaled for a reHA S47 

Toast and S4fi 

Italian 288 

Ramakina of. s« 

an Egg-cheese or 

Culd-star. 392 

CbucKcakeB, Common, AI. 

moQd,Leman,aad(>rBDge, S9I 
Cberrio, topreurve 30S 

to dry _ seii 

to preaerre without 

Sugar Sta 

Chili Vinwar. See Vim^ul 130 
Chieken.Iriai'a.FanI ga ■ 

Broth. 102 ■ 

iob[riI,PartlI 11 ■ 

loroast 33 ■ 

tobrail S3 ■ 

to braise 238 

to fricassee ib. 

ObKrvationi ooTnions 

metlioda ardresainR ib. 

Chicken andHam Fattlca,.. Stln 

J 
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Pigt 
Chicken Currie^ 3i2 

See also Pies. Smccs, &c 
China-chUo. Nat Dishes, 59 
Ohina and Glass, to dean.... 3dl 
ChoebUtfiy to make, Obs. on 334 
Chops. SeeBro£ling,Mutton, 

Lamb,Veid,&calM> 50 

Saucwfor, see 16*, 17^ 

Chopped HandSj Paste for... 351 

Cinnamon Coidial 321 

Citron Cofdial ib. 

CloTeCordiaL ib. 

Cod, to dress a Head and 

Shoolders .-. Ill 

to boil. Note, Obs 112 

to tarda Soonds of. 113 

tocurrie. ib. 

to dress salt, also Ling, 

Tusk 114 

to dress, salt, with Po- 
tatoes, Obs. ib. 

Pie, Ac 127 

('Ofifee,tomake,Baonaparte*s 

method 333 

Pariaian, made in a 

Grtfe^utf, or Imperial Per- 

coUtorM ib. 

simple Method, 



and Obs. on 334 

MQk of ib. 



Cold Cream for the Skin, to 

make. 351 

Colouring of Soups, Sauces, 

&C., Obs. on 195 

Colour of Provisions, a test 

of dieir quality, Introd 38-9 

Collaring of Meat, see Heads 

Beef, &c, and pages 207, 341 
Collops, Scotch, see Veal, 

Beef, Mutton, also 59, 61, 217 
(/onsomme. See best Beef 

Ghfavy 

Cookery, Obs. on, Introd. 

20, Lectures on, 33, 162. 
Cordials, Clove, Cinnamon, 

Citron. Creme (VOran^e^ 

Barbaaoes Water, Irish 

Usquebaugh, &c 321 

miscellaneous Re- 
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ceiptsforCookery forthe Sick 331 
Cottage, CoBBETT^s Eco- 
nomy oL ib. 

Covers, Tin, to dean. 350 



Cow-heds, Omvy of, basis 

ofFidi Soupa. » 

for Mock Turtle, 84 

to dresa, Obs. on, 



PartIL 1^ 

KELLT'tt Saucefor 16t 

Ciabs, tochooie, boil, and 



dress, vitb Sanoe for. 

topotibrSandwidies, 190 

to dress, hot or cold, 131 



Cranberry Omd 335 

JeUy. 300 

, Tart. 205 

Cxmppit-heads, Nat. Dhdbies, 55 
Cray.fish, amamental Dish, 133 

See Heads Soup, Pie, &c 
Creams,Raspberry or Straw- 

berry. 288 

Ratafia 289 

a plain Cream ib^ 

Co&e Cream, a fa- 
vourite Cream ib. 

Orange Creaon, 



an 



degant Cream. ib. 

Italian Cream 288 

— : douted, Obs. &c.... 293 

— l—for CuiTies,Obs. on..... 114 

Culinary Lectures. 32 

Utensils 30 

CuLLEN, Dr, quoted. 

Parti 56, 204 

Crust, Obs. and Directions 

for all kinds. 253 

raised, common, &c.... 254 

for Tarts, for preserved 

Fruits. 256 

Venison Past^ ib. 

Rice f(Hr Fruits, and a 

delicate sort for Cheese- 
cakes, &C. ib. 

Cura^oa, to prepare 320 

Curds and Cream 291 

Curd Star or Egg Cheese.... 292 
Currie, Obs. on Haddocks 

and Codlins to 125 

Important Obs. on... ib. 

C(m, tocurrie lU 

of Chickens, Rabbits, 

Veal, Mutton, &c. &c. 

Obs. 242, 18^ 

Balls 242 

Sauce 181 

Rice to boil for, aa in . 

India,PartI 61 
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Vanse, Biu to boil for 343 

'C»taids, Aloiaod, Ijemon, 

exc«Uen[ common kind.... SMI 
Casuid Store Sauce fat 

Puddings. 1S4 

Cneumbm, to dieu, ISO, 

pickle, 197, preserve. 306 

Oevilg, to lotike, Note. 344 
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Le baa Diable tii le. 

dia. Parti t 

JNnner, Bills of Fare for, 
Put I., 65, Obs.an 1 

Opinions on being 

too late for, Introd i 

DtauKhu, cooling and le- 



Dti] 



■tauKhu, 
ircBning,. 
'-'— '-ig, toiay«,2a,t 



<cla- 



S6, forFsmilyPiei '. 35* 

Dropsi Confectionuf of Ii»' 
mon, Cinrfunoo, Ginger, 

Hotehonnd. 807-8 

Ducks, to roost. Not* on 

trusfling of'.-'....,..- -.. 

to racout and to stew 

10 huh, Oba. 

Wild,oiTeJ,io™. 

gf""- 

FoT a vanHy of Sauces for 

Dncksee. 

Duke of Ciunbeduid'a Pud- 
ding.... -. . 

DonipllDg, Suet, Damscn, 
Norfolk, Plum, Apple, 
Cunaot, Raspbeiiy, &c.... S64 

Dutch PuddiDg. 281 

£et»,los(ew,lTr,aiUn, &C. 1 
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~ •rith Aipangns...- 
- fried with Bacon... 
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EsB^ceofUim IBS 

of Cayenne, of All- 
spice, Ginger, && 187 

of Lemon and Seville 

Onmnfe '«« 

FamDv Dinners, Bills for, 

pPartl 

fermentation, R«n»kson..338-7 

*i9h, Ob3.on, 104, 100, 111, 115, 

117, 130,139,133, 138, &C&C 

Sauces for. See Sauces. 

Finnan Haddock, Obs. on... IIH 

PlooTrfJolbs, to dean. 34fl 

Florentine, Veal, Nationsl 

Floundeis,lo iiT,ii7JFioand. 

ers' Water Soudiy. 136 

Flout, Brovn, lo make, Obs. 

on 73 

Flu mmery , Gauneal, French, 

Ri«e, and Yellow SW 

Fool, BooMberry, Apple 3»3 

Forcemeat, see lOS, IBS, Obs. on. 

Part 11. 30, 31, 26, 33, 3fl, 37, 

43,44 

for Pish, 133-) 

Balls 84 

Fowls, Obs. on. Part 11. to 



Force, tonginit,tte. ib. 



ISO 
French Beans. See Beans 

Bread. Wee Bread...- ) 

Fruit Pudding.. i 

Fticandeau of Veal, Obs. on l 

FricandeUe, Parti 

Fricassee. See Chickens, 

Rabbits, Tripe, &<:. — 

Sance foi Plain 

White 

Friar's CKicken, Friar's Bd- 
■aiD,Fartl. 

Fritun of Rice, Apples, Po- 
utoes, OysteiEi t 
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Page 

Fhiit, to preserve, without 
Sugar, for Tarts, Pies, &c 303 

Receipts for beautiful 

Pmerves d. 303-4-5-6 

«.^. to take out Stains of... 347 

Pies of different kinds, 263 

Puffs and Tarts of. 265 

Spring Fruit Soups... 103 

Frying, Chapter IV., Rules 

for 65 

Herbs to fry. 161 

Furniture, MaliQgany, to 

poUsh. 348 

Calico and Chintz, 

to wash 346 

Game, to choose, Introd. 39, 

Obs. on. Part II 34 

to roast. 33, 40, 41 

Moor-game, to drdss, 42 

to pot. 209 

to devil, 244, tohash, 241 

Sauces for, a mat 

variety. See ChapterVlII. 

pages. «..,. 178-180 

Gravy, how to pre- 
pare in the French Way... 180 
G^se, to dboose, Introd., 39, 

Notes on ......37, 38 

— ^ to roast, and Sauces 

for. 36 

Goose,see Pies,tohash, Obs. 241 
Giblets, to stew, 239, Soup 
of, 91, Pie of, 260, Obs.... 260 

Gilding, to preserve 350 

Ginger Beer, (Hnger Wine 330-1 

Tablet and Drops.... 308 

Bread and Nuts 314 

Glasgow Punch, Note 336 

Gloucester JeHy, or Dr 

Jebb's 332 

Gooseberry Jam and Jelly.. 300 
Gooseberries, to preserve red 

or green 305 

to preserve with- 
out Sugar 303 

See also Pies, Pud- 
dings, Dumplings, for 
Trifles 

Grates, Steel, to dean 349 

Gravies, general Rules and 
Directions for preparing.. 69, 70 

Gravy, savoury Brown 71 

to thicken.. 72 

toclear 75 



Page 

Ghcavy, Onion, Game, Obs. 180 

clear, of Cow-heels.. 96 

— - Venison 29 

— — for savoury Pies. 237 

Ghruels, various Ways 33o 

Grouse, see Game, roasting, 

&c 

Haddocks, to boil, 115, in 

brownSauce 11^ 

Oba. 116. Crap- 
pit-heads of. Part 1 55 

to stuff and bake, 123 

to currie 125 

Haggis, Scotch, to make. 

National Dishes 48 

Lamb's, Nat. Dish. 49 

Hair, Honey-water for. 351 

Hams, to choose, Introd. 39, 
to boil, Obs. Part II 13 

■ to bake. Note. 46 

■ to cure.....>, 338 

Mutton, to core 



Hands, choppecl^ Paste for.. 351 
Hangings, Paper, to dean... 348 

Hashes, Obs. on 813 

. , Venison, 234, Zhidc 

or Wild Fowl, 241. CalTs 
Head, 224,Veal,226, Be^, 
213, Mutton, 230 
Hare, to knowthe Age of. Int. 39 

. to roast, Stuffii^^, Sauce, 

&c 43, 181 

to stew, an excellent 

wayof dressing 234 

— - to jug,^ — cold, to broil 235 
— to lia^,to mince, Cakes, 

&c 236 

- Soup of. 85 



53 



See Sauces for Hare, Veni- 
son, &c. 

Collops, Nat. Dishes.. 

Haricot, see Chapter IX., 

Made Dishes 
Herbs, to fry, 62, to dry, 161, 

Wines of. 191 

Herring8,todress, pot, pickle, 118 

tofnr 117 

to dress red, and 

salted 117 

Hessian Soup and Ragout. . . 87 

Het-Pint, to compoimd. 337 

Hotch-potch, an excellent 

kind, Nat. Dishes 50 

Winter 51 
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PBge Page 




. Pudding 2?4 Cock-a-Letkie, Nau 


ImnSid PncoUtor for Cof. 




jemoa Pudding 279 








cakes 290,893 

EsKnee of, how to 








Riw, RN boilfd in ih 


Ihops, Tablet, and 

Candied Peel 308 


lak Speu, to take out. 347 










Irish Stew, to nuke 69 

liiiigla» Jdly 397 

ItlSu. CheeJ, Cream, *c.. 388 


nionade, toinake 324 


Lip.salve,tamake. 361 


Liqueurs uid Cordials, Re- 




ceipts for ■ railetji of the 


Goosebetry, Plum, Straw. 


I«e» of, m eicel- 


lent addition to Puddings, 321 


to make 301 




Japan Goods, to dean. 3*0 


' to pot foe Swidl 


'•£^tsis-£m., 






to mant, nnH lo 




bultet 131 




Lobster Putiee... 270 








See aho ^eada, Sauce, 


















Macaroni, to prepare. S7o 

lo£wsinihebeat 


mixed Pepper,'«'Mle and 








.- PHriri.n Mara- 




lODi Pudding, an elegant 




PrepsraticHi 87B 


LMiib.toboil, PartU Id 


Macaroons, to make 313 








rious ways 118, 137 

Hoe, Sauceof...,, 176 


SiufW, &e. 31 


Made Dishes, Obs. en 303 


Li™, lofrj lil 

Made DiiW of, or 

RacouL Shoulder ■tuR'ed, 






Marrow Bines 811 


Cuikta, Sweet-breads, in 




-Spinage, Cucumber, &c 231-! 


Sleat, to clioDse, to keep hot 
or eold, to ult, &c. Sec 






Melted Butter, to make and 


H^^,N>[.DiiJI... 4a 


Lamprej, to itfiw, Sauce for.. 120 


thicken 1« 



300 
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P«ge Page 

Mildew, to take out 347 jMutton Rumps and Kid- 

Milk,U>iiiAk»,ofSflgo,Rice» | neys. 289 

cold Mutton,* to 

hash, to cunie^ to 4iew 
Haiii 



(kketj Salop. 981 

— Punch or Verder, or 

L'eaudeUVie. 323 

Soup- lOQ 

Mille FeuOle, Italian Pyza- 

roid,&c 295 

Mince Pies, common, super- 
lative, &c. 266 

Mince CoUopic^ Beef , Veal, 
Uaie,&c see those Heads 

Mint Sauce. 169 

MockTurtle,tt>drees,Obs.on 225 

^ Baked Mock 

Turtle 85 

MooiSowL See Game, Pie, 
Soup, Sic* 

MulUi;atawny Soup 82 

. .11 as made at Madias, 

Parti 61 

Mulled Wine,Note on Spiced 

Wines, &c 336-6 

Muscles. See Cray Fish Soup^ 
Catsup, &JC 

Mushrooms, Ohs. on 152 

to stew white or 

brown. 153 

■ ■ I Sauces of, for 

Veal, Fowls, Rabbits 168 

. Catsup of, made 

in the best manner 192 

-, with Fowls 237 

— to pickle. 198 

~~— -— Mushroom and 



as 



cot S3Q 

Fillut, to biaise.... m 

„ , General Smace for 
Hashes of. ifQ 

Sauce for Chops 

and Steaks of.. 183 

See also Sauce Robert, 
Caper Sauce. 

China Chilo of 



Egg Dish 249 

Mustard, to make, common, 

mild, and Imitation of the 

Patent 191 

Mutton, Obs. on keeping, 

&c. Part II 8, 9, 10, 24 



Mutton, Part L 99 

Pie of. Obp., &c... 258 

— Hotch-potch of. 

Fart 1 50 

Nasturtiums, to pickle........ 203 

Norfolk Dumplings. 284 

Nute, Gingerbmo. ['.'.'"'. 314 

Noyeau, two kinds of 320 

OHves. See Beef^ Veri, &c 
OUo, Nat Dishes... ..!._.. 59 
Oil, to take Stains of. out of 

Wood.and Stone...' 35] 

Omelet, Obs. on 250 

Onions, to stew, to roMt..... 148 

Brown Sanoe of, 

also white ditto IS6 

to pickle. Note...... m 

to pickle with Cucum- 
bers 1^ 

Soup of. See Soups 



to boil 8, 9 

to roast 24 

, Chops and Steaks 

of 60, 69 

■ Broth of. 98 

Sheep's-head Broth, 

&c., Nat. Dishes 

made Dishes of. 



and Gravies. 

Orange Pudding 278 

Cheesecakes 292 

-— Marmalade, smooiith, 

chip, andtranjy>uent, and 

Obs .'. 301.2 

■ Cream.. ....^. 289 

Gravy, or Pleydel*s 



Sauce 178 

Conserve of Seville 



for flavouring Puddinirs... 301 
liedTC 



56 



Haricot, Shoulder with 
Oysters, a Breast to grill. 
Cutlets, Collops with 
Cucumbers, to roll a loin 
of. : 229 



candieaChips or Se- 
ville 309 

Wme of. See Wines 329 



Ox Tails, Cheek, Feet, &c. 

see Beef. 
Oysters, Note on, to feed, to 

stew 133.136 

• to scallop ib. 

-^— to brown, to pickle, 

andtofiy 137 

2 



Page 

OjiUn, Soupof 96 

. Ssuce for Turkey, 

Fiih, ftc 173 

Ctsup, &c 19* 

PsttieB. 370 

OtKct Tirenu of £dln- 

bu^. Note, 13S-1SR 

Paint, tow»sh 348 

Palates, to drees 909 

PvuuU, in vuioui wiya ... 132 
Psncolce*. nHamon, fine 

Iriih, Kice. &C&C... 385 

Fumesan, BritiBh, la Diabe, 34$ 
Funley. Nee Ssuces, %ing, 

and drying Herb§. 

' ■ lodreM 148 

It, 40, Soup 






j'anridf!^ u,™ 

ol. iia, Fie.... 
Paste. Idee Obk on 363 

SeeilBoCnut. Si4 

Fittien. Ojiux, !»btler. 



UiB 



■eet,TuA«, 



Sauju Sana. 77 

Soup, the belt. 7B 

Fepper pot- BB 

Pepper, Cook's or Kitchen, 187 
Ferdi, mfry, ■»«, Pie of, 

Ac...- IIH, 128 

Pewtei Vemela, to deu »M 

FiildM, Obi.011. IflS 

S«e MuahrooiDt, Cncum- 

ben, Oniou. Bad Ctb- 

tage, PiecUilli, &c 

FiFkle for cold 8idinon lOH 

or Home for cold 

Turbot, SkMe, &c 110 

I for Beef, or a Mart 
toaalL 343 

Pies, Fith Pies, ■ rich one, 
maigre* _ 126 

Fie, Lobiter, MO^K dlidl... 

Eel, HKkwd, oi Her. 

ring, naijtre. 

nioury tibrinip or 



— of Veal, rich, superla. 
live, olive, rich Veal olive, 
Cairn-hoad, fto. 8.17 

— CairB.faat,Brlde's Pie, 
B Scotch Dish, Mutton, 
^Aquab, l«mb. Pigeon, 
Ac. - a5S,2S!l 

Moor-fowl, Hare, 

Chicken, Giblet, Rabbit, 
Partridge, Qoo«e, Chriau 
raaa, Duek, Sc, Pie. 3tI0 

Vetuson Paaty 383 

— Rook Pie aflS 

— of Fruit— Apple, Goose- 
berry, Curraot, Ithulwrb, 
&c. &c 383,964 

— AUneed Piei, Obi. 
on 868-7 



...3Se,3fi9 ■ 



"s 



■, Part 11 8S 

COBBETT 00, Note... lb. 

rout, and Sauce 



Soup 

Pie, 

to ragout or stcn 

PUlsu, Nat. Dlaii,Putil!!! 



SH 



(rfVcJ... __ 

Plaice, to dresa. Part II 134 

Plate, to dean 34fl 

Pluini. See Cake*, Pud- 

dingt, Slc 
Fork, to cfaooK, Introd,, 59, 

to boa. Fart II U 

to nuat. Sauce tor, Ac 33 

. ChopsBf, to Inoll, Sauce 



for.... 



SI 



a Porker'a HchI col- 

Ured. 3. 

Pit'iehoek, ftc- 3! 

Ponable Soup, ID make tl 

Lemonade.. , 3t 

Fotatoea, to bail, roaat, balla, 

ragout, ^, iuaih...lA4 til I. 




UOHNL 



Potatoe|.Qiiditktof. 161 

Fouto AeT Ota 157 

Puddiiig. with 

Mask, or to flp ht^aiw a 
RoMt. » 988 

PoCfttoes, to dum in wmnl 
exeeiknt ws]Fi* W 

Potdng. Bee Bmi. fiisAi, . 
HoS, Heel, (WeJicvd, 
Fiib,Ae^»PatL,«»9M, 

Poeeeb, Ale 887 

Poultry^ tontft, Obe., Pert 

II 3r....r!7. 88^ 

: — Blade DidM of... 286 

Senowte. 168-6, 178-6 

Pnwos, Pie, ISTTJcOj 182 

Pniiifle,tostew, 886 

Tertof. 266 

Pudding Obs. on mekiiw, 271 
SeMoningste, 164, 

187 801 

Sootdi White, fine, 

Fwtl.. — 64 

Eioe dittOi. iK 

Scotch Black, and 



Liver. 66 

common and siqiet- 



finePhim. 273 

MaiTOw, Dr Kitch- 



eneb's ib. 

Hunter^s, Bread, 



Rice, or Patna. 274-5 

Small Rice» Sago, 



Millet, Macaroni 276 

Almond, baked Al. 



mond, Ormnffe, Lemon, 
Apple, excellent Aj^ple, 
Nottingham, Apncot, 

Peach, Nectarine 278-9 

Gooseberry, New- 
market, CoUe^ 280 

J of C 



Duke of Cumber^ 



LAND's-Northumherland, 
Dutch. Welsh, George. 281-2 
Chailatte, or French 



Fruit Pudding 282 

Yorkshire, Potato, 



Kidney. « 283-4 

Custard Sauce for 



Puddings, and Sttne Sauce 
for, also Plum-pudding 
Sauce 184 



Pvddingi Venniceili, Ca^ 

taidtiid Batter 377 

See Page 271, and onwaidi: 

PuUt^Amaur. 29^ 

Puff Paste. See Paste, 
(^utt 2S8-4 

PiiiSi A^ple, Lonon, CK 
iaiM;e,dLc. dtc 266 

PnnA. See Glasgow, Bffflc, 

RabUta, to niodier widi 

Onions, t»fry, 6lc. 296 

to voaat an Haie, 

Oha ^ 2 45 

to ragout, to coirie, 

Pie,&c. See those i^eoiit, 

alsoSanooi 

Ramakina 245 

Ranbeny. See Htadg Tart, 

Vlnqpur, Cream, Brandy, 

Jam, Ac. 
Ratafia, oommon and red.... 322 

■ Dtap^ 806 

' Cakes. See Maca- 

roona. 313 

Reoripts, ndsodlaneoua 346 to382 
Red Cabbage, to pidde, 199, 

toatew 150 

Red Apples, a beantiiiil Pre- 

iUTVCm* 304 

Rhubarb Tart or Pie, 264^ 

Pasty or Turn-over. 267 

Rice, sweet Dishes of. Snow. 

balls , 293 

— — Buttered, Blanc Mange, 

Snow 294- 

Flummery. ib. 

Casserole or Edging. — 

Parti « 60 

to b(Hl for Carrie, 243. 

Parti 61 

See also Milk, Cakes, 
Puddings. 
— — . Sauce, and Substitute 

for Rice, Note. 275 

Richard Coeur de Lion, CKhut- 

mand, Anecdotes of 38-52 

Roasting, Chapter on 16 

Rmnn, to stew Rumps and 

Kianies. See Beer, Mut- 
ton, &c 

Russian Veast 319 

Rust, to remove from Fire- 

irons, &c 861 



Rusks. See Devils, A nohovy 



k or duiari Pew 
e, SeeStufHnsan 
o, ■ Supper Disli 



Saliids, Obs. on, French, 
JLobslei, Boiled, English, 
&.C 15B, 160 

T^almagundi and omonicnta] 
■"■" . 133 



™, (0 boil. Obi. Note, 104 
-to crimp 106 

- lobroirgndbate...., 107 

- to kipper 108 

- to pot and collar, 110-111 

- picliled, to choose, 



Sauces for. fleeSauias. 

Sindwiches, Ob«. «i. ; 

8»uces, Chapter VI!I. Obs. 



toreflne 73 

Melled Butter for, 

Baaisof 164-5 

Parsley and butler. 

Fennel, Butnet-TairawiD, 

or Crem, and Butter. 168 

Onion for Tripe, 

Rabbits, Goose, &c ib. 

- Brown Orrion, Sage 



id Onioi 



. 1(17 



— ' — Shalot two ways ^, 

Garlie and Spanish 

(iarlic 168 

Mushroom, While, 

for Fowls, Rabbits, &c.... ib. 

Celi!ry,whiteaad brawn, 169 

Mint, forhol and cold 

Ii»mb , , ib. 

Cucumber- ib. 

Sorrel, to serve below 

liamb. Sweetbreads, Fri- 
candeauB, &c ib. 

TomalB, Apple, 

Gooseberry, Caper, Ahick- 
Caper ., 170 

^^^^— LemoD, Mt»«rs* or 
Poor Man's, Cararh, Bread 
Sauce, Rice Saace, an 
elegant Sauce 

Pish Saufles and 

Sauces of Shell FiHh, Lob- 
■■tor or Crab for TurboL, 



auce, Oyal 
Cod, Sic... 

Shrimp, MuEcle, or 



172 



Cockle -■.: .'....173-3 

Andiovy SauOB ITS 

Liver SBBCefor Fish fb. 

Plain Fish Sauce, 

Egg Sauce for Salt Fisb 

or Roasted Fowls, &C ib. 

Firfi Pie Sauce ISS 

Grill for GrUla, 

Devils, &c 174 

Dutch Fish Sauce, 

and excellent store Ene- 
lish Fish Sauces 138, 17J 

General's, Admiral's 17'i 

Rede's Sauce Pi- 

quante for Fish or Cold 



'sFiihSi 



176 



Qnfn' 

Br K 

perlarive 'H 

Pleydel's for Game, 

Poulcry, &c 173 

Dr Hunter's, and 

RedgiU'e, for Roasted 
Stubble Goose, Pork, or 
Pork Chops ib. 



. Robert for Chops, 

Pork, Oeeae, ic... 

White Fricaaiee 



in elegant Sauce for Wil 

Venison Siuicea, 39 

:o 

Turtle Store Sauce. 

rurrieSaacB 

general Sauce for 



179 



lb. 



Hashes... 

a While Hash Sauce 

for Veal, Fowls, ftc- ih' 

I Store Sauce to fla- 
vour ^e Gravy of Steaks, 

Chops, or Roaal Meat 183 

Puddinit Sauces. 184 

- ^ - Veal. 

340-1 



PmE^..^.. 
Balogtia, 




964 
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P«ge 
Sausages, with Turkey, Note 34 

Savoury Patties. 268 

Crust for 269 

— — _ Pies, remarks on.. ..253-6 
Savoys, to diess. Part II. 6. 146 
Savoy Biscuit or Sponge- 
cake. See Cakes. 
Scotch National Dishes, 

Parti 48 

Hagffis, Part I ih. 

LamD*s Haffgis. 49 

-^-~ Brose, ana Kail- 

Broee. ib. 

HotdiPotch 50 

Winter Hotdi Potch 51 

CocL^uLeekie 50 

Baiky Broth, Part 

II 98 

Fish in Sauce 116 

■ Sheep's Head • and. 



Broths Part I* >*. 56 

Skink Soup 51 

Friar*s CMdcen 52 

Minced CoUopa 53 

Potted Meats ih. 

Crappit Heads 55 

Pudoings in Skins, 

Black, White, Blood, 
Liver, and Apple 54-55 

Lamb's Head Stew.. 223 

Brown Soup 73 

Venison CoUops, 

Part II 61 

-.r— Bride's Pie 258 

Shortbread 312 

Diet Cake ib. 

Petticoat-tails 316 

Half-peck Bun 317 

Possets, Wine and 

Ale 337 

Noyeau 320 

Oranee Marmalade 



of different kinds 301-2 

HetPint 337 

Glasgow Punch 336 

Bitters 337 

Method to roast Red 

Deer 29 

Ancient method of 



Boiling a Fowl, Part II. 

Note 13 

Method of Kippeziog 



Sahnon 108 

Sea ^e, to dresi^ 143 



Page 

Shalot Sauce Vinegar, &c. 

see those heads. 
I^unmps, to chooec. Pie, 

Sauce, &c 127-172 

Shortbread. See Cakes 312 

Shrubs, Rum, Brandy, and 

Currant, to make 324 

Sinclair, Sir Jc^m, quot- 
ed, 138, 76, 93. 
Sippets, to cut, to fry, &c. .. 63 
Skate, to choose, to boU, cold, 

Note,&x. 115 

Sniites, to dress. Part II 41 

Soles 120 

Souchy Water 126 

Spices, to save, to keep. 

Part IL 68, 163. 
Soups, Broths, and Ghravies, 

Cnapter V. Remarks on, 

and Rules for nuiking 64 to 69 

to Clarify 73 

Soup Brown Soup ib. 

White Soup, or 

Soupe 4 la Rehie 74 

—._ dear Gravy Soup.... 75 
Carrot, Cderv, Leek, 

Asparagus, to make ib. 

Turnip Soup made 



of clear Gravy ib, 

high-flavoured Onion 7^» 

Soupe Sante, or 



Spring Green Soup 77 

Green Asparagus 78 

a good Maigre Soup 79 

an excellent Pease 

Soup ib. 

MuUagatawny 82 

Stew Soup of dressed 

Meat,Ob& 86 

MuUagatawny 



or 



Curry Soup, as in India, 

Part I 62 

MockTurde 83 

Scotch Hare Soup or 



Partridge Soup 85 

Pigeon or Game Soup, 

same Receipt 86 

Ox Head 87 

Calf'8.Head 88 

Pepper Pot 89 

Irish Stew ib. 

Knuckleof Veal 96 

GibletSoup 91 

. OxTailSoup ib. 



r 

INDBX. 365 




Soup, Poachet-B Soup.. 92 




Tea, Bed, Veal, or Mutton 102 


LobuftrSoop 91 


Tea-Cakw of various kinds, 3M 








Tincture of Cloves, Clnoa- 


Musde, and Pnwn Soups y. 






SeolchBatleTOrKMe 

Bmth HB 












ToBsli, to Botlecfoi Roast- 


CockjuL«kie,P«rtl. Bfl 






Tonguea, to drea 210 






Rooia of, to dtras, ib. 




■=SsfSS&i" 


benrTHfle 2811 


Soap, Part I. NMiooal 




Tiout, to fry. Blew, &c 117, US 
Turbot,to6il,Nole,Ob».'l09 


SplnHgr Ut. 


Sprata, todresi, 46, toftT,122-12! 


(o aervE Med !n fll- 


mendid by Dt CullEb, 20J 

atufliiw for VeaL Fowl, 
Tur&j, Pig, FiSi. Hare, 




Turkey, to keep, to boU, 




Note on, «at of ripe. 


Pigeons. &c See Fait 11. 


nessof 34Jti 


SfS,?*."- "'•''•"• 


Devik, Sauces, &e. 








(iizurd, 10 dreaa ... 35 




to braist, Oba. on ,„ 2il 


SDgar, uboQ'andclahf;.... 298 


Turnip, to bpiL mash, Oba. U7 
Tuiae. SeeSlock, Soup, 








Veal, to^ooae. Intra. 38, 






Reniaib on Pieamei,' 


to roast, .tuft ic 30 






Swift, Dr,guol«d 149 




let Sift 


SlaSbidihire, Stmienel- 


to alew or ragout a- 




Olives, Seolch Collops 


ToWto Citarta, quoted. 






Tarn of Fruia and of Pre. 


Pricandeau \.... lb. 






SmaUTarta 265 


tobrSiwaNeck lb. 


Cnuibein and Piunc. ib. 


to dress Veat IL la 


Ob^onornamentllig... ib. 






Alaniode 307 


Tablet, to make Tarioui kinds 308 Haricot of 230 H 


M^^^H 



Sd6 
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Page 

Veal, Cutlets, Maintenon... 220 

various good Modes of 

dressing ib. 

to dress a Calf *s Pluds 221 

to dress Sweetbreads ... ib. 

to ragout Sweetbreads, ib. 

Kidney to dress 222 

*.— to jug, Veal Cake, &c. ib. 

Calf > Head plain ib. 

ragout 223 

to fricassee, 224 

— — — to hash ib. 

made-dishes of, cold 

Veal, to nurout, hash, 

mince, pot, oc, Dunelm 

of 226 

Sauces for Veal. For a 

varietv, see Chapter VIII. 

see also Soups, Patties, 

Pies, &c 
VttKtablei^^ Chapter VII., 

Obs. on Boiling, Qualities 

of, &c 141 

-^— to keep in various 

ways 160 

to salt 201 

Venison, to choose, to boil, 

Part II 10 

to roast. Sauce for, 

&c 27-8 

Red and Roe Deer, 29 

to fry CoUops of 61 

to stew a Shoulder... 233 

Collops ib. 



Lop 



cold Venison, to stew 

or hash 234 

Pasty 262 



Vinegars, plain and flavour- 
ed, Obs. on 188 

Sugar, Cider, and 

Gooseberry, to make ib. 

to make of Wine 

lees 189 

-~— — to make of raisins, ib. 



Pag? 

Vinegars, Verjuice, Alegar, 

&c 189 

Chili, or Pepper 

Vinegar 190 

Sbalot, Garlic, 

Cress, and Cucumber 190 

■ ' Tarragon, and 

Horseradish lb. 

— — Camp, and Currie 191 

Raspberry 32o 

Vinegaret for cold Meat, &c 170 

WalnutCataup m 

Pickle 197 

Welsh Rabbit, ddoherty*s 

mode. Note. 248 

>Vhitings. See Fish and 

Note 117 

Wines,home-made,Remarks 

on 325 

Wine, best White Goose- 

berry Champaigne 327 

Red Gooseberry 328 

- Red Currant ib. 

cheap, of mixed Fruits, ib. 

Elder Flower, or Eng- 
lish Frontiniac ib. 

Orange 329 

Orange and Lemon of 

Raisins 329 

Parsnip, a very rich 

Wine ib. 



— Ginger, a pleasant cor- 
dial M^me 330 

— Birch ib. 

— to mull. Wine Whey, 
&c 33d 

Herb Wines 191 



Woodcock, to dress 41 

Yeast, to make two ways ... 319 

Russian Substitute 

for ib. 

Yorkshire Pudding 283 

Yorkshire Cakes 319 
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